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AN ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


\VERY traveller (we would use 
the diminutive of tourist, but 

the epithet implies to our fancy, 
more a difference of kind than of 
degree,) has seen Mont Blanc. 
Those who have not been able to go 
tothe mountain, have had the moun- 
tain by various arts transported to 
them. Poets have hymned it, tra- 
vellers have described it, scribblers 
have scribbled about it, and lastly, 
the brush of an accomplished pain- 
ter, and the pen, as well as the 
oral commentary, of an unwearied 
favourite of the public, have fami- 
liarly introduced the least enter- 
prising amongst us to the least 
trodden recesses of that ‘thrilling 
region of thick-ribbed ice,’ the 
immediate court of the ‘Sovran 
Blanc.” And yet, after all, less 
interesting scenes have been more 
frequently described, without satia- 
ting the reader; certainly more 
distant have been far less sparingly 
explored. Age has not much to do 
with the merits of a poem, and why 
should distance be indispensable to 
the enchantment of a journey? 
Again, as to the novelty of the 
thing, or rather its want of novelty ; 
we much question whether, after all, 
the description of places familiar to 
us have not for many a charm at 
least equal to that belonging to a 
description of the unknown. The 
unknown is wonderful, but surely 
not only the unknown. A great 
majority of those who have re- 
counted the experiences of an ascent 
of Mont Blane, have been so busy 
with the details of the difficulties 
encountered, of the configuration of 
the mountain itself, of the particular 
views to be surveyed from it, that 
they have allowed themselves 
scanty room wherein to convey to 
others even a few of the impressions 
produced on themselves what 
they saw. As such a colouring 
may heighten the effect of their 
pictures, we will not entirely sup- 
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press all those emotions, without 
mention of which to relate an 
ascent of Mont Blanc is but to tell 
half the truth. When standing too 
with us on the summit, most of our 
uides seem (perhaps wisely) to 
ve been thoroughly infected with 
its silence. This = Savon we shall 
endeavour (perhaps not so wisely) 
to break. f or our station there is 
not as that of one who stands ‘silent 
upon a peak in Darien, and stares 
at the Pacific,’ but it is the ancient 
centre around which have revolved, 
and still revolve, the energies of the 
world of man. 

Those who are familiar 
mountainous regions know well 
with what difficulty, by what gra- 
dation of steps, as it were, their 
eye was schooled till it could ap- 
preciate height, breadth, distance 
aright. Travellers tell of their dis- 
appointment at the first sight, even 
of a colossal church-dome, or of a 
world-old pyramid, of which all the 
time they knew the real proportions, 
honouring them mentally with the 
homage which is their due; but 
how much less expected the disap- 
pointment which overwhelms you, 
when first you are confronted with 
some great giant of the Alps! who 
you know is a giant, but whose pro- 
portions seem to the eye at least, 
as compared with previous expec- 
tation, unaccountably dwarfed. 
Let us beg of those who have the 
experiment yet to try, to reserve 
their judgment. One sense will 
be found to correct another, till 
they will be fain to confess, not 
that the giant was such a dwarf, but 
that their eyes were the eyes of 
such pigmies, that they were unable 
at once to see the giant in all his 
gigantic immensity. 

Before, then, approaching more 
closely the giant whom we are about 
to visit, let us dwell for a moment 
on somewhat that is going on at his 
feet. We shall thus, perhaps, be- 
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come a little more at our ease be- 
neath his tremendous shadow—I 
say advisedly beneath his shadow, 
for the point on the Lake of Ge- 
neva from which we shall presently 
start, though fifty miles away from 
his foot, is still literally and unmeta- 

horically not without the skirts of 
fis reflected outline. Many reasons 
combine to make the region of the 
Alps especially fitted for holiday 
relaxation. It is easily and ae 
accessible, and offers an almost infi- 
nite variety of enjoyment. The 
change of scene, the outdoor life 
and exercise, the exhilarating at- 
mosphere—at higher elevations it is 
almost intoxicating—restore, if im- 
paired, and heighten when possessed, 
the great condition of enjoyment, 
physical health ; and if other than 
physical causes are in question, 
there, if at all, the exile from his 
country may hope to be exiled from 
himself. So universally indeed is 
this allowed, that -all nations, 
however else they may differ, in- 
stinctively rush to spend their sum- 
mer holidays together about the 
Alps. Even the most thorough- 
gomg Yankee (and many such you 
will find—regular Barnums), who 
writes in every travellers’ book, 
* America is the best country in the 
world—amen !’ will, in one instance, 
and one alone, "bate his uncompro- 
mising claims to universal supe- 
riority, and condescend to balance 
nicely the respective merits of Mont 
Blane, or Mount Blank, as he pre- 
fers to call it, and Niagara! though 
what in the world they have in 
common, whereby they may be com- 

ared, is cuvtalalby at first sight dif- 

cult for any wit but that of the 
*eute Yankee to realize. But if it 
be true that all nations delight in 
the Alps of Switzerland and Savoy, 
it is especially true with regard to 
the Englishman. He finds himself 
at home while visiting a people by 
government and disposition liberal 
as hisown. He may be as eccentric 
as John Bull sometimes will be, and 
yet keep out of quod ; he may pene- 
trate into the wildest solitudes, with 
no inducement comprehensible to 
police authorities for doing so, yet 
the Government will not coerce him 
as a revolutionist, nor the people 
suspect him of searching ‘ under 
their glaciers’ for hid treasure! 
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He may even carry about theodo. 
lites, cameras, or any other odd- 
looking philosophical apparatus, 
without being shunned by the pea- 
sants as an Archimago, or im- 
prisoned (as a friend of mine, so 
provided, actually was at Odessa) 
on the charge of having in his pos- 
session an infernal machine. Many 
ludicrous anecdotes must occur to 
every one, showing that in this re. 
spect travellers in other countries 
by no means enjoy the immunity 
which their continual intercourse 
with every nation of Europe has 
induced Switzerland and Savoy so 
freely to concede. In short, each 
may, unmolested, follow his peculiar 
bent. There is magnificent scenery, 
unrivalled in the world, for all. The 
botanist, the geologist, the disciple 
of science, and the votary of art, 
each has a fruitful, yet not too-ex- 
tended a field; if to study mankind 
be your object, in the valley, I will 
answer for it, you will find some 
choice specimens of travelling hu- 
manity, and travelling, we know, 
develops character; if solitude and 
a sentimental journey be rather 
your aim, you have but to step aside 
frorm the beaten track, and, believe 
me, you will not fail to find it ‘with 
death and morning on the silver 
horns.’ But if while travelling 
here you would most enjoy yourself, 
you must, besides entering into 
these more refined pleasures, not be 
too fastidious to appreciate the often 
noisy and sometimes even vulgar 
merriment of the holiday re 
who has exchanged—and who would 
dge him, for who has earned 
eisure and recreation better than 
he P—the smoke and toil of cities, to 
breathe for a moment the pure, 
free air of the Alps, and to screw 
his city legs with acrobatic exertions. 
Well, in the summer of 1851, with 
the rest of the holiday world, I 
found myself one of a party beneath 
the Alps. Our head-quarters were 
fixed near Lausanne, in the midst of 
that region of Italian colouring and 
of Alpine outline, well fit to be the 
dreamland of Rousseau, and to in- 
spire that host of writers of all 
countries, and of our own not least, 
whose names shed such lustre on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva. One 
day three of us were pulling, for our 
usual afternoon’s bathe, some five 
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orsix miles to the west, whenasudden 
exclamation from our coxswain 
directed all eyes to the south; and 
there, beyond those eight or nine 
miles of glorious blue which form 
the widest expanse of the lake, high 
over the gigantic mountain-wall 
which limits to the north the pro- 
vince of Savoy, and behind which 
eak after peak pierces the sky— 
beyond and above all these one 
spirit-like shape of dazzling white, 
‘mystic, wonderful,’ rivetted our 
gaze. It might have been mistaken 
at first for a cloud, but it was 
brighter than the brightest cloud, 
and, though seemingly suspended 
high in air, was ealioatiey motion- 
less. We instinctively knew that 
before our eyes was none other than 
the subject of many of our specu- 
lations, the monarch of the Alps 
himself. 

We felt that his spell was upon 
us, that we could not but obey it. 
As I have said before, we were now 
literally within his shadow, or 
rather within the dazzling reflection, 
and from that moment we were 
never without its range till we found 
ourselves above it, and were casting 
our own puny shadows down upon 
him! That day we commenced a 
rigorous course of training, and got 
into excellent condition. The pro- 
cess was perhaps laborious, but not, 
therefore, otherwise than delightful; 
in fact, if any one had offered us 
some of that wonderful cocoa-leaf 
which The Chemistryof Common Life 
tells us enables you at once, with- 
out one pant of the breath, or one 
tremble of the knees, in very ri- 
valry of Commodore Rogers—that 
‘exceedingly brave man —to ski 
up sesmeudionlon mountains, a 
with the same unfailing alacrity to 
a down again—if, I say, any one 
had made us an offer of this truly 
royal viaticum, this breath-giving, 
muscle-bracing vegetable, I do be- 
lieve we should have been foolish 
enough to have preferred our own 
more laborious preparations. 

But let us away forthwith, whe- 
ther in a direct line through the 
Chablais which is less known than 
it deserves to be, or by the more 
usual routes, to Chamouni, the 
only side from which the summit of 
Mont Blane is accessible. Our first 
view of the valley (if that may be 
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called a view wherein nothing is to 
be seen) was far from encouraging. 
Four days of thunder and light- 
ning gave us ample time to engage 
cur guides, to procure alpen-stocks, 
green spectacles, green veils, gaiters, 
fur gloves, shoes with angular nails 
to bite the ice, to get very impatient 
at the obstinacy of the weather, and, 
finally, to make up our minds to 
give up the idea and retrace our 
steps. We had been informed that 
a M. Smith was also waiting to 
make the ascent, and we at once 
proposed, of course, to make a joint 
expedition ; but I suppose that the 
garcon read in our ae a total, 
and certainly not inexcusable, igno- 
rance as to who M. Smith might be ; 
so, to make the matter ‘ perfectly 
intelligible to the meanest compre- 
hension,’ he added, ‘ You know M. 
Smith of London.’ The more than 
ever mysterious gentleman at length 
proved to be Mr. Albert Smith, and, 
as may be well imagined, the most 
acceptable of companions. 

Well, we were about to leave, 
when suddenly the weather changed, 
and all was preparation once more. 
Despondency was gone. Bottles of 
wine, loaves of bread, cheeses, wax- 
candles, mutton and veal, beef and 
fowls, chocolate, prunes, raisins, 
acid drops, and a hundred other 
articles, necessary and unnecessary, 
were crammed into portable packets. 
One day was given to allow the 
weather to settle. We employed it 
in ascending the Brevent, the well- 
known mountain range of an eleva- 
tion of 8500, opposite to Mont 
Blanc. No near view of Mont 
Blane is more striking than that 
obtained from this frequented 
point. As you ascend the Bre- 
vent, its range, opposite, seems 
ever to become higher and higher. 
The magnificent needles, and domes, 
and the glaciers dividing them— 
those ‘fine wild torrents fiercely 
glad’—become gradually manifest 
in their real immensity. The very 
different aspect of the converse of 
this view will have to be mentioned 
in its proper piace. With a glass 
could be traced the whole route of 
the morrow. One line of ascent 


alone can lead to the summit with 
a slight, but dangerous, possible 
deviation, to which we shall later 
allude, and this fact, with others 
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analogous, forcibly called to my 
mind Milton’s description of the 
‘ Eastern Gate’ of Paradise : 
It was a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds. 
Conspicuous far. Winding with one 
ascent, 

Accessible from earth, one entrance high. 
The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 


Indeed the parallel might be 
continued still further; for while 
watching, with this description in 
=f memory, the troops of clouds 
of a thousand glorious hues still 
wheeling round the summit-dome, 
it was not difficult to indulge in the 
dreamy reverie, that the eye beheld 
not clouds, but the angelic cohorts, 
warding there, 

and nigh at hand 
‘Celestial armoury, shields, helms, and 


spears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming and 
with gold. 

The only obvious way to give 
those who may not have seen it any 
idea of the appearance of the Mont 
Blane chain from this point, is to 
the next 


ug est to them to watc 
wall of clouds, which rises from the 
horizon into a clear blue sky above. 
There is the same appearance in 


both of massy black foundations, 
rising into brilliant peaks and pinna- 
cles, or rounded into shining domes ; 
indeed, so much alike are these 
mountains and such clouds, that 
you may often in the Alps (as most 
ersons will remember) mistake one 
for the other. 

The height of Mont Blanc above 
the sea is 15,744 feet; above Cha- 
mouni about 3000 feet less. It has 
been said that these mountains are 
the most magnificent in the world ; 
and so they are: for although, as 
Forbes has pointed out, the height 
of some of the Cordilleras above the 
sea is much more considerable, and 
parts of the Himalayas exceed even 
25,000 feet, still the plateaux from 
which they rise are at an immense 
level above the sea, and the snow 
line (the only other standard by 
which the eye can judge) rises so 


much higher in these American and - 


Asiatic ranges, that the actual 
measurement from its commence- 
ment to the summit of the moun- 
tains is in very few cases greater 
than that of the snows of Mont 
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Blanc. With regard to nobleness 
of outline, all are agreed that the 
European range is unapproachable. 
I believe myself that such moun- 
tains as Mont Blane would lose 
nothing of their vastness even were 
they to lose some two or three thou- 
sand feet of their actual height, at 
least to any except the most prac- 
tised eye. 

At bet the morning fatal to 
grouse, most propitious to us, 
arrived. At half-past seven our 
arrangements were complete, break- 
fast with the guides duly solem- 
nized, and we were off, Our 
caravan as it wound along the course 
of the Arve, towards the point at 
which the ascent begins, presented 
an appearance extremely pictu- 
resque. Sixteen guides, four to 
each amateur, and as many porters 
engaged to go as far as our night’s 
bivouack, with the necessary com- 
forts, formed our body-guard. 
Poles, hatchets, the ladder, the 
green veils flying from our caps, 
gave us a very business-like appear- 
ance. I hope that we were = so 
as much impressed with the dignity 
of our position as was the magna 
comitans caterva. Albert Smith 
was perched magnificently on a 
mule, determining to save his legs 
as far as the mule would or could 
consent to go. We, the rest, ad- 
vanced humbly on our feet, being 
constantly checked in our pace 
by the ae guides, who 
were constantly quoting ‘ Rickey- 
bockey’s’ favourite proverb of 
Piano, sano, lontano. ie Saussure 
had so ordained, and the traditions 
of Mont Blanc in this case of most 
wise import alter not more than 
Mont Blanc himself. 

At the ‘ Village of the Pilgrims,’ 
one of the great buttresses of the 
mountain descends into the Vale of 
Chamouni. Up this buttress lay 
our first ascent. The region of 
enchantment had commenced. On 
our left hand, in a deep ravine, fell 
the glacier-fed ‘Waterfall of the 
Pilgrims ;’ striking against a rock, 
it shoots up again (or rather shot, 
for the natural rock is now in 
its place no more, whatever art 
may have done to suppl nature) 
into a faultless arch, the beauty of 
which when spanned by a ‘bright- 
ning foam-bow’ is perfectly inde- 
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scribable. To our right, the scene 
was still more unreal and fairy-like. 
Above and through a forest of 
gloomy pines, the lofty ice-spikes of 
the Glacier des Bossons were seen 
to glitter and sparkle in the sun. 
This ice-stream occupies the ravine 
now to our right, and these gleaming 
spires are the pyramids which it 
tosses. up in such fantastic prodi- 
gality before its final fall into the 
valley below. We shall soon be- 
come better acquainted with this, 
the loftiest, steepest, most beautiful 
of glaciers. The ‘large and influ- 
ential concourse’ which had followed 
us from Chamouni gradually thinned 
off as we ascended the gigantic 
causeway which forms the founda- 
tion of the noble Aiguille du Midi. 
One after another they dropped off, 
till a parting scene between one of 
the finest of our guides, by name 
Jean Carrier, and Julie, the then 
wooed, the now won, object of his 
affections (which by-the-bye would 
have admirably illustrated a verse 
in Excelsior), occasioned a prodi- 
gious shower of raillery, and be- 
came a standing joke for the rest of 


the expedition.* For these guides 
are not only first-rate mountaineers 
but very genial companions too; on 


them falls all the anxiety and the 
merit such as it is of the adven- 
ture. Their courage and dexterity 
might easily be illustrated by anec- 
dotes too numerous to repeat; 
more than one of the gentler but 
not less spirited sex have by their 
aid reached the summit. ft at 
length to our own society, we braced 
our energies for the way. Though 
the first three hours’ climb, albeit 
steep (even for the Alps), was not 
particularly remarkable, still it was 
very far from being without its 
beauties. 
living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at our 
feet. 


Gentians innumerable variegated 
the emerald turf, and blushing 
tufts of dwarf rhododendrons, the 
‘rose des Alpes,’ were scarcely less 
beautifully plentifal. The ascending 
scale of vegetation, of which the 
most complete picture, from the 
tropical sugar-cane to the arctic 


* They are now at Servaz, at the sign of the Balance. 


lunch at their hostelry. 
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lichen, is reserved for the traveller 
in the Andes, presents even in the 
Alps no uninteresting study. But 
we are at the Pierre a |’Echelle, 
4000 feet above Chamouni. The 
ladder of the last party that ma 

eross the glacier is always left 
under this rock. Tradition enjoins 
that the length of the ladder 
should be thirteen feet, that here it 
should be deposited. Posterity 
trembles and obeys. As of course 
we had brought a new and sound 
one with us, the old and rotten 
ladder which we found under the 
rock, we forthwith converted into 
firewood, adding it to the stock, 
which had been collected to cheer 
our night’s bivouac, in the pine 
forest already alluded to, that being 
the last wood of any kind to be 
encountered on our ascent. The 
mounted one of our party had long 
since of course been forced to discard 
his mule. We rested half an hour for 
breakfast, and then loth to turn our 
backs on the widening splendours 
of the view, addressed ourselves to 
more serious business. 

The Moraine or ‘glacier-wall’ 
(as the Germans expressively call 
it,) was now to be crossed. The 
glacier itself (des Bossons) was to 
succeed. But the surmounting of 
this lateral moraine-wall was a 
matter of some toil. The confused 
débris of rocks of all shapes and 
sizes, of which it consists, called 
for the best use of our eyes to 
direct our feet. A broken limb 
would inevitably be the penalty of 
any carelessness. Those who have 
ascended Sca-fell in Cumberland, 
will remember a wild confusion of 
angular rocks near to, and on its 
summit; and yet such (as none will 
deny) is but a very inadequate type 
of the moraine of a glacier. 

This passed, we are on the 
glacier. The ice-world is before 
us. Ice and snow, or rocks too 
steep to harbour either, this is all 
that we shall behold for many hours 
to come. At first the surface was 
smooth enough, the crevasses which 
score the glacier neither wide nor 
irregular. But by degrees the 
rifted chasms become wider, deeper, 
more irregular, increasing in their 


Gentle reader, stay and 
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marvellous beauty as they become 
more difficult. The grime which 
fringes the glacier towards the 
moraine, or rather from the 
moraine, diminishes as we depart 
from its edge, the pearl-like hue of 
the surface of the ice becomes purer, 
the blue of the higher, the deep sea- 
green of the lower,rifts more intense 
and striking. The heat on the 
glacier was overpowering, the glare 
of reflected light blinding. Veils 
and green spectacles were in requi- 
sition, though at the more dan- 
gerous points these had to be re- 
moved to aid the sight, and higher 
up, to assist the respiration. Our 
direction was to the right, in fact, 
across the glacier, with an inclina- 
tion upwards; the object being to 
circumvent some very wide and im- 
passable crevasses which lay in a 
straight line between us and the 
Grands Mulets, our destined quar- 
ters for the night. The enormous 


reservoir of ice, which is ever in the 
process of formation from the snows 
of the summit, flows down in a 
broad and turbulent stream, till it 
is forced to divide its body by 


another huge buttress, parallel to 
and resembling that which we have 
just left. This is the Montagne de 
Cdte. The right half of the ice- 
stream becomes the Glacier des 
Bossons, the left half the Glacier de 
Tacconay. At the point of bisection, 
above as well as below, the struggle 
of the ice-waves is terrific. ce 
now found ourselves immediate] 
above it, #.c., in a straight line with 
the Grands Mulets rocks, and the 
buttress of la Céte (not to be 
confounded with the Mur de la 
Cite, to which we have not yet 
attained). All the patience and in- 
genuity of the guides was now well 
wanted. The crevasses which 
could be cleared at a jump became 
few and far between; and pole, 
ladder, and hatchet did us good 
service. First went a guide with a 
hatchet, to him were connected by 
a rope, at intervals of five or six 
yards, three other guides, then the 
foremost amateur, then again four 
ge preceding myself, and so on. 
he porters with the provisions at 
this point declared that they had 
had enough of it, and the constantly 
renewed bribe of an extra bottle of 
wine ceased, as it lost its novelty, 
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to have the desired effect. In fact, 
ao good-bye to us, wished 
us voyage, descended again, and 
we felt that now at all events we 
were ‘in for it.’ 

Crevasses of moderate width were 
crossed by laying two or three alpen- 
stocks across them, forming a bridge; 
those more formidable required the 
ladder, also used as a bridge. We 
stepped across from round to round, 
at as my head was tolerably 
steady, I could not refrain from 
looking down between them, any 
sense of nervousness in so doing 
being completely mastered by the 
loupe beauty of the depths 
—dark green as far as the light 
could penetrate the ice, shadowing 
off into a boundless, undefined gloom 
where it could not. One of our 
party, who had not had the previous 
training of the other three, and who 
was also a much stouter man, pre- 
ferreu straddling the ladder, and in 
that position being pulled and shoved 
across fore and aft, amidst the shouts 
of the party—an expedient at once 
ingenious and safe. 

ing Mr. Brown’s ascent a 
guide owed his safety in crossing a 
crevasse to a very curious circum- 
stance. When within a foot of the 
ladder by which he was about to 
mount, he suddenly sunk up to the 
arms in snow, and in trying to rise 
disappeared altogether ; the men at 
the ladder reached down their poles, 
and hauled him up, partly insensible. 
He ascribed his safety entirely to 
the branches of the fir fagot, 
which, projecting across his knap- 
sack, wedged him firmly on either 
side of the crevasse, his body being 
thus suspended over what he de- 
scribed as a vast depth. 

One particular crevasse delayed 
us long. There was no turning it, 
for it stretched far to the right and 
left of our course. Its further lip 
was five or six feet lower than the 
level of the brink on which we 
stood. This in itself was nothing 
nears but beyond this first 
crevasse, and divided from it by an 
interveni ridge of ice two or 
three yards broad, yawned another 
very considerable crevasse. Nor 
was this all, for the further side of 
the further chasm was a wall 
sheer ice very much higher than the 
middle ridge. A stoppage ensued, 
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and for the first time since we had 
taken to the ice, we got together and 
compared our several experiences. 
At length a plan of operations was 
arranged. Our party was first dis- 
connected, and a couple of guides, 
assisted by their poles, crossed the 
first crevasse, taking with them a 
rope, a hatchet, and the ladder. This 
was planted on the further brink of 
the middle ridge on which they had 
landed, and its opposite end lowered 
till it touched the further wall which 
I have described. From the top of 
the ladder to the summit of the 
facing wall several yards remained 
overtopping. The first guide at- 
tached to his comrade ascended the 
ladder, and with his hatchet cut 
several notches in the ice for his 
hands and feet, managing somehow 
or other by this means to scale the 
height. The rest was comparatively 
easy—the second guide being — 
pulled up by the first. Then eac 


traveller was tied round the waist 
(all the knapsacks having been 
passed on first), and one by one we 
were hauled up the furthest side. 
But, besides such artificial expe- 


dients, several natural bridges as- 
sisted our progress; for the cre- 
vasses are often spanned by a plate 
of ice or snow, more or less se- 
cure. When their existence is de- 
tected, their consistency is first tried 
by probing them with a pole; and 
it is not a little startling sometimes 
to find them suddenly give way and 
fall in at the centre, and after a few 
seconds’ silence to hear the bits 
either crash against ice, or splash 
into those mill-streams which under- 
drain the glacier. I have often seen 
a pole too, carelessly handled in 
thus sounding the snow, suddenly 
shoot through and disappear, the 
distance of its fall only to be mea- 
sured by the interval which elapses 
before a crash is heard—if indeed it 
is heard at all! But the worst of 
all is when you stand on such an 
insecure bridge without knowing it ; 
although indeed you very soon find 
it out. When we talk of cutting the 
ice, it must be remembered that gla- 
cier-ice is far more easily chopped 

commen ice. It is much more 
brittle, and this from its peculiar 
structure, which consists of alter- 
nate plates of hard, transparent, blue 
ice, and of white aérated ice, quite 
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the reverse of transparent, and much 
less hard. But this is now a familiar 
fact. It is very curious to observe 
how the moraine of a glacier, far 
from sinking into the ice (as we 
might have expected), seems, by pre- 
venting the basis on which it rests 
from melting, rather to rise above 
it. The same process is more appa- 
rent, though hardly more remark- 
able, in the case of an isolated block. 
But we never encountered an ice- 
pedestal supporting such a statue as 
the following. 

‘On the Portillo Pass in the Cor- 
dillera,’ says Darwin, ‘are several 
broad fields of perpetual snow. 
These frozen masses during the pro- 
cess of thawing had in some parts 
been converted into pinnacles or 
columns. On one of these a frozen 
horse was sticking as on a pedestal, 
but (ludicrously enough) with his 
hind legs straight up in the air! 
His explanation is—‘ I suppose the 
animal must have fallen with his 
head downward into a hole, when 
the snow was continuous, and after- 
wards the surrounding parts must 
have been removed by the thaw.’ 
Surely the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great at St. Petersburg would 
blush (if statues can blush) did it 
know that there ever had been in 
the world one horse in an attitude 
more extraordinary than its own! 

Such are some, and only some, of 
the features of the glacier. But 
they ne be taken as types; for 
though the face of a glacier is ever 
changing its expression, though its 
substance suffers a continual waste, 
yet the laws which regulate it are 
unalterable, the mass to be moulded 
never fails, the mould through which 
the mass slowly and majestically 

ses is fixed; and so these great 
ice-characters are stereotyped, and 
the process of Nature in its truest 
sense—a constant being born—is 
constantly exhibited. But who can 
give the faintest idea of its wild, ° 
unearthly, terrific beauty? Its 
birth on some heaven-kissing sum- 
mit, its cradle in the mountain hol- 
lows, its snow swaddling-clothes, 
ly removed as it descends, 
till the pearl-like hue of the real 
surface is discovered, delicately 
veined with blue — the gigantic 
causeways, lateral and medial, that 
descend its surface, bearing aloft 
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vast masses of rock far removed 
from their parent needles—the dark- 
green frowning chasms, the blue 
arching fairy-like halls, floored, 
walled, and roofed with ice, and 
hung about with ceful icicles, 
yards in length and feet in diameter ; 
the connecting lanes and labyrinths, 
‘a mighty maze, but not without a 
lan,’ which now plunge you into the 
k abyss where a cataract roars, 
now lead you up again to the 
dazzling surface, musical with a 
thousand tinkling runnels obedient 
to the sun ; add to this the toppling 
icecrags, crashing as they lose their 
balance, while the glacier moves on 
its slow but irresistible march; the 
glittering pinnacles and spires which 
usually precede its fall, the golden 
in and the blue flax flower which 

nd over its sides to watch its 
waning moments; finally, the 
‘dusky doors’ from which its life- 
blood rolls—this—and_ how little of 
the truth is this?—is surely ‘beau- 
tiful exceedingly.’ It requires an 
effort to take leave of this ‘ thrilling 
region,’ but the shadows are length- 
ening. and we must on to our half- 
way house, our glacier-girt island- 
rock of the Grands Mulets. This 
lofty chain of rocks is some five 
thousand feet below the summit of 
Mont Blanc, and some three thou- 
sand above what is called the line 
of perpetual snow. Though of very 
considerable height, it is so dwindled 
into nothing by the distance, that 
to the peasant at Chamouni it pre- 
sents the eas of a line of 
moules ascending the snow. From 
this fancied resemblance of course 
the name originates. The rock 
has been so often described that 
a minute account would be super- 
fluous. It is always now adopted 
as a midway station, from its con- 
venient distance, and because it is 
too steep to afford the snow a 
lodgment, but more especially be- 
cause the avalanches roll harmlessly 
around it. The climb to the ledge 
‘on which we bivouacked was not 
‘only toilsome but dangerous, on 
account of the numerous loose 
— of rock, which, if dislodged 
y the unwary foot, roll, collecting 
others, till they may prove fatal to 
the comrade whe follows you. No 
sooner had we reached our ledge in 
the face of the rock than prepara- 
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tions were commenced to insure a 
comfortable, if but a short, repose. 
A kind of hut has since our ascent 
been constructed by the guides. On 
the occasion of our visit we had, I 
am glad to say, no other roof but 
the sky. 

It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon when our party arrived. The 
rock was glowing with heat, and 
this, or some other cause, made me 
bleed profusely at the nose. We 
began to understand the force of 
the guides’ advice to De Saussure, 
to take up nothing but a parasol 
and a bottle of smelling salts. We 
changed our attire—(which up to 
this time consisted merely of cricket 
flannels)—spread out our dainties— 
as the heat cooled, lighted a fire— 
and soon our preparations for en- 
joyment were complete. 

That night be sure ‘ we kept high 
festival.’ Guides and amateurs drew 
in near the embers, conversation 
never flagged, songs were never 
not forthcoming, the last toast was 
loth to be drunk. Each bottle as 
it was emptied—and many were so 
served—was tossed over the ledge, 
and its swift career to destruction 
watched by eager and delighted 
eyes. In the midst of our jollity 
the distant boom of a gun fired at 
Chamouni assured us of the sym- 
pathy of the nether world, and 
added one more to our already long 
list of toasts. 

Meanwhile the obsequies of de- 
parting day had commenced, and 
the evening came in, heralded by 
such a pomp and pageantry of glory 
as, unless seen, can by no imagina- 
tion be conceived. Step by step 
the level rule of daylight left the 
valley and was mounting upwards. 
Hours of day above when all was 
night below. In silence and scarce 
perceptibly it approaches the tre- 
mendous outlines of snow and rocky 

recipice far distant from us, ren- 
ered seemingly near by the more 
pure and rarified condition of the 
atmosphere. Pinnacle, dome, and 
cupola seem to draw themselves 
close around and above us, confront- 
ing us with their awful ‘ full-faced 
presence.’ And now we ourselves 
ve bein : 
tide of light. Purple mists ro 
thatnasbeen. about the foot of the 
mountain; overhead is let loose 


left below by the retirin 
e 
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volume after volume of flushing 
and heaving light. Gold, crimson, 
and violet blend in swelling suc- 
cession the dolphin-like changes of 
the dying day; till last and longest, 
and loveliest of all, that indescribable 
rose-hue, so familiar to the lover of 
the Alps, sweeps up the snow, and 
reveals the relative heights of the 
gigantic mountain-brothers. Mean- 
while the glacier obeys the spell of 
advancing night. What a spectral, 
deathlike aspect it assumes! One 
by one its superficial runnels are 
chilled into silence, and the atten- 
tive ear only can catch the hoarse 
rumble of its lower waterpipes. 
Soon all is silence—silence doubly 
still, if occasionally interrupted by 
the resounding crash of some top- 
pling ice-crag, or the dull roll of an 
unseen avalanche. 

Winter on the glacier is one long, 
awful night. The warmth of the 
earth, and the gravid elasticity of 
the ice itself, prevents a total halt 
even then; but it is only in summer 
and autumn that it majestically ad- 
vances at its greatest speed (some 
two feet a day), accompanied by the 
thunder-sound of bursting ice-crags 
—the grand and solemn bars of that 
wild and unearthly march! And 
oh, what a march is that! You 
seem to behold embodied before 
you the haltless, hasteless, pitiless 
form of Necessity herself, advancing 
to fulfil her inexorable purpose ! 
The thought oppresses you; you 
a in vain to rid yourself of 
the deadening incubus. 

The rate off a glacier’s progress is 
expressed in an entertaining form 
by Professor Forbes. ‘ Assuming 
roughly,’ says he, ‘ the length of a 
glacier to be twenty miles, and its 
annual progression five hundred 
feet, the block which is now dis- 
charged from its surface on the 
terminal moraine may have started 
from its rocky origin in the reign of 
Charles I. The glacier history of 
two hundred years is revealed in 
the interval; and a block greater 
than the largest of the Egyptian 
obelisks, which has just commenced 
its march, will see out the course of 
six generations of men ere its pil- 
grimage, too, be accomplished, and 
it is laid low and motionless in the 
common grave of its predecessors.’ 

As I lay now, propped on one 
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elbow, what a scene was before my 
eyes! The ruddy embers glowing 
on our ledge; the glimmering lan- 
terns, far out. in the snowy wilds, 
of two guides sent forward to report 
on the state of the snow ; the ghost- 
like mountain-forms leaning out of 
the night, staring at us, and then 
receding; the sentinel stars sharply 
defined, but watching motionless in 
the sky ; behind us the sullen boom 
of frequent avalanches was enough 
to drive away all sleep. 


The tumbling avalanches— 
How awful, yet how beautiful! These 


are 
The voices of the mountains ; thus they 


ope 

Their snowy lips, and speak unto each 
other 

In the primeval language, lost to man. 


If our party yielded to impres- 
sions impossible to express, what 
must have passed through the mind 
of that first pioneer of the way who, 
on the 8th of, June, 1786, found him- 
self alone in these wilds? A storm 
raged that day, but he, sheltered 
under a rock, dug a hole in the 
snow for warmth wherein to pass 
the night, and was kept up by the 
brave heart withinhim. Upto that 
time, those who, in the chase of 
chamois, or in search for crystals, 
had mounted higher than their com- 
rades, had brought down with them 
reports of black skies, and stifling 
snow vales, and ‘accursed moun- 
tains,” from which all grace of 
Heaven seemed withheld. And, be 
sure, imagination had not been idle. 
The gloomy terrors of tradition must 
doubtless, in such a solitude, have 
been hardly less formidable than the 

resent reality itself. But Balmat 
Nefied them both alike, and two 
days after returned to his native 
vale, long to lie frost-bitten on his 
bed, but with the proud conscious- 
ness that he alone, of all men, had 
marked out with his eye the one 
possible approach through those 
maiden snows to the summit of 
Mont Blane. The good and great 
De Saussure had offered the reward 
which had led to this discovery: to 
him every successor in his footsteps, 
however humble, must render a 
passing homage, due, as for much 
else, so not least for the absorbing 
interest of his narratives, only 
equalled (if at all) by that of our 
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own compatriot, the energetic Pro- 
fessor Forbes. 

At length my endeavours to sleep 
were more successful. Occasionally 
a drowsily-muttered word might be 
heard amongst ourselves, or from 
the guides smoking below in the 
shelter of every available ledge and 
cranny of the rock. But this, too, 
died away; and I wandered in the 
land of dreams—less dream-like 
than the reality! 

At a quarter before twelve that 
night we were roused from our 
hasty slumbers; and slowly the idea 
broke upon me that, if all were pro- 
pitious, + nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing I might stand on the summit. 
But I freely confess that the cold, 
the interruption of such scanty 
slumbers, and the prospect of imme- 
diate work before us, rendered good 
temper, even decent self-restraint, 
at t an effort of some merit. 
But action dispels most ill humours, 
and it soon scattered mine. Our 
pioneers had returned with a favour- 
able report of the snows in front. 
All boded well. We made a despe- 
rate attempt to eat something, as 
we were bidden, but obeyed with 
more alacrity the order to increase 
our clothing. Gaiters, fur gloves, 
and every conceivable protection 
against the cold, were resorted to. 
And so we proceeded on our way, 
swollen by the reduplications of our 
dress to most unnatural proportions. 
But why weary the reader with a 
long account of that toilsome night- 
march? It gave us some idea of 
the horrors of a forced march, and 
the pluck needful to endure it. The 
disk of the full moon was not yet 
visible, but her reflected beams 
from the huge Déme du Goité 
flung a most spectral gleam over 
these wilds of desolate sublimity. 
When at last she herself peered 
over the ghost-like mountains, how 
gladly we hailed her advent! 

Looking broadly at the remain- 
ing portion of the ascent, it will be 
observed that ‘three gigantic steps’ 


{as Mr. Albert Smith phrases 
the local expression of Les Montets) 
conduct to the summit. These 


steps or landing-places are, in fact, 
the vast basins which the snow-clad 
glacier, as it pours down the moun- 
tain, successively fills and overflows. 
So that after 


our Yankee friend 
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was nearer to the truth than he 
himself imagined, when he com- 
ared Mount Blank to Niagara. 
The waves of the ice-stream, from 
such a violent dislocation of | its 
body, are, as might be expected, 
here fearfully confused. As the 
principal crevasses are those which, 
starting from the Déme du Goité, 
yawn in front of the most extensive 
of the three landing-places, the 
Grand Plateau, we for brevity 
confine our attention to them. 

Let me merely explain, that 
between the excitement caused by 
passing these ‘furrow-cloven falls,’ 
the ascent proceeded over moderate 
inclines of snow, now crisp and 
hard, now soft and very leans. 
Here my sole and undivided atten- 
tion was absorbed in a steady and 
serious contemplation of my prede- 
cessor’s pair of heels: occasionally, 
perhaps, relieved by an upward 

lance at the silver calotte of 

ont Blanc, but not with ‘unre- 
verted eye’—for the ruddy embers 
which we had left glowing on our 
ledge seemed to become more and 
more comfortable the further we 
left them behind us. A lantern 
was now carried immediately in 
front of each amateur, but as it was 
far easier to see one’s way without 
it (in fact, it caused me great annoy- 
ance), I had it removed to the rear, 
not, however, without an energetic 
remonstrance; for this, again, is 
one of the traditional observances of 
the ascent, and who was I that I 
should rebel against the wisdom of 
the past? The present, however, 
being the more forcibly urgent, 1 
was very wilful, and was abandoned 
to my own devices. 

We have said that we would con- 
fine our attention to the crevasses 
which intrench the Grand Plateau ; 
but it is after all the same story 
over again, the same difficulties 
somewhat increased, with the addi- 
tional effect of the ghostly moon- 
light. Guides wandered about in 
search of a practicable passage— 
now they thought they had dis- 
covered one—now they found that 
they had not. Lanterns were 
lowered into the chasms, but only 
to show how impassable, unfathom- 
able they were; and when one of 
them was carelessly suffered to 
shoot down into the profound 
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a misgivings of ultimate suecess 
hy aoe... "Couinnile were held 
around the most experienced of the 
party, who had been quiet enough 
when all went well, only throwing 
about searching looks to detect any 
possible change in the weather, but 
who now appeared a very Nestor 
in council. a for me, I shrouded 
myself in gloomy silence, devouring 
my own soul. But at last there 
was a move. A e is dis- 
covered, and this time the discovery 
is not merely imaginary. But the 
discovery certainly does not end 
the difficulty. First, the crevasse 
must be crossed, and then a despe- 
rate scramble ensues on the face of 
a precipice, and at last the level of 
the Grand Plateau is gained. Mean- 
while, a parching thirst oppresses 
you more and more; the evapora- 
tion from the body being excessive, 
on account of the diminishing den- 
sity of the air. Raisins, Yap 
and acid drops are the only real 
means’ of refreshment. Wine 
(especially vin ordinaire) relieves 
you for a time; snow only makes 
you more thirsty than ever, if you 
use it—and who does not? —for 
that purpose. The use of the wax 
candles catalogued in our outfit has 
been observed already. 

But the greatest relief was to 
have reached the Grand Plateau. 
This (as we have remarked) is a 
great basin filled with snow-clad ice. 
It is about three miles in length. 
On its surface some very wide and 
difficult crevasses are invariably met 
with, but still it is level ; and that 
makes up for a great deal. Yet 
though comparatively easy of tran- 
sit, it is one of the most dangerous 
parts of the ascent. The moun- 
tains enclosing it in an irregular 
semicircle, launch without inter- 
mission into its basin their sleepless 
thunderbolts of snow and ice. Here 
it is that travellers generally first 
feel the effects of the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere. Two volunteers 
who had attached themselves to our 
party had to return in consequence, 
and a gentleman as well, who had 
followed us, had to be taken back 
to the Grands Mulets. Poor fel- 
low! he was in a dreadful state, 
lying on the snow and vomiting 

ightfully. Here, too, that often 
desembed and fearful accident hap- 





The Grand Plateau. 
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pened to Dr. Hamel’s party in the 
= 1820. Three guides were 
ied in the snow, or hurled into 
fathomless abysses, never to appear 
again. Mr. Durnford, one of the 
party, has recorded the disaster in 
a manner (as well he might!) most 
deeply interesting and pathetic. 
‘When one of my own guides whis- 
pered into my ear with a shudder 
—‘ Move on, sir, move on, my poor 
—— a there!’ I must confess 
to have felt great misgivings as to 
the legitimacy of ie panes ad- 
venture. But it was not the time 
to entertain such thoughts, and, 
with a shudder, I too passed on. 
The foremost amateur of our 
party, who had the best oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, has thus de- 
scribed in a private account a diffi- 
— which met us on the plateau. 
en about half-way across, we 
arrived at a crevasse which appeared 
to extend from one side to the 
other ; we had no means of crossing 
it but by descending and clamber- 
ing up the opposite side. It was 
not so perpendicular as most of 
those we had passed. We could 
not see the bottom by the light of 
the moon, but letting down a lan- 
tern at the end of a rope, it was 
found to be about thirty feet in 
depth. One of the guides now ad- 
vanced, and feeling the rope tied 
round him to ascertain that the 
knot was secure, he was let down 
slowly with a lantern placed be- 
tween his feet (like a great glow- 
worm). I watched his progress, 
and saw that when he reached the 
bottom he took up the lantern and 
groped about, looking for an easy 
place — to ascend the other 
side. He soon found one more 
racticable than we expected, and 
. which, without difficulty, he 
gained the opposite side; the rest 
followed in safety.’ The traces of 
a chamois on the snow have more 
than once aided us in finding a pas- 
sage across intricate crevasses; their 
instinct remedies the formation of 
their foot, singularly ill adapted for 
passing rotten snow. We met with 
a dead chamois once, which had 
evidently perished in a desperate 
attempt to extricate itself from such 


a position. I have mentioned that 


there is one slight possible deviation 
from the usual ascent of Mont 
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Blane. It is here. You may either 
go across the plateau, and so take 
the more direct line to the Rochers 
Rouges, or you must turn the en- 
closing ice-buttress of the basin. 
The former is the easier, but the 
latter by far the safer way, and 
since its discovery, by the judgment 
of Sir Charles la in 1827, it 
has always been followed. 

Of the rest of our ascent the most 
redoubtable part is the ‘terrible 
Mur de la Cite.’ Before, however, 
we had reached this last great dan- 
ger, fresh wonders had been re- 
vealed to us, and a ae — 
had appeared ong the right side 
of the stifling snow valley through 
which we defiled, great menacing 
masses of ice leant out from the 
mountain wall, threatening to fall 
without the warning of an instant, 
and huge cornices of snow, gar- 
nished with a pendant fringe of 
icicles, beetled over its brow, ‘ hang- 
ing suspended in such nice equi- 
poise,’ that the disturbing vibration 
of even a whisper might bring them 
down to overwhelm us in destruc- 
tion. How silently we passed them 
under! But the cheering friend, 
who was he? Never more truly 
came ‘joy in the morning,’ than 
after the ‘ heaviness’ of that ‘ night’ 
of toil; never was a sign of hope 
more heartily welcomed, than was 
the rose-red flame caught by first 
one snowy summit, then by an- 
other, till all were a-glow. Yes! 
the ‘troops of stars’ that had ‘ visited 
all night’ the crown of the Sovran 
Blanc now paled their ineffectual 
fires, for a mightier than they was 
come ; not visible himself—at least 
not visible to uws—to the higher 
summits the sun had long ago 
showed himself, ‘filling their coun- 
tenance with rosy light. How 
we blest his beams! what joy to 
see the tide of day descending, 
whence we had watched it gradually 
gathered up the night before ! 

As may well be believed, we were 
in no mood for views while climbing 
the dreadful ice-precipice which 
Albert Smith has rendered so well 
known by all. But even now we 
could not but be conscious that to 


our left was the reverse of that - 


incomparable scene which hundreds 
behold every summer from the 
island-rock in the glacier of Lé- 
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chaud, where each summer unveils 
its profusion of Alpine blossoms, 
and that from its fountain on the 
Col du Géant, the eye could wander 
far down the noblest perhaps of 
glacier-streams, till a bend conveyed 
it from our sight. Nature here 
requires indeed no associations to 
add to her charms; but certainly 
no inconsiderable interest was added 
by the recollection that we looked 
on the scene of De Saussure’s 

andest exploit, his seventeen days’ 

ivouae on the Col du Géant; of Pro- 
fessor Forbes’ chief labours ; of the 
bold achievement of two English 
ladies, whose names are to the pea- 
sants of Chamounistill a wonder and 
an astonishment. All this time I 
suffered excessively. The chief part 
of my distress resulted, not to 
mention a tendency to nausea, from 
a dreadful headache, a tightness 
across the chest, a faint taste of 
blood in my mouth, and a sensation 
of dryness perfectly indescribable. 
Every breath of air stirred up 
little grains of hard snow or hail, 
and peppered the scores which it 

ashed in the skin by way of 

eeping them well open. My eyes 
too smarted excessively, and to 
judge from the appearance of the 
guides near me, I must have looked 
peer | dried up, pinched, and 
aunt. e were now connected 
in little divisions, one amateur in 
the centre of each; for as we were 
all, without exception, continually 
throwing ourselves on the snow 
from fatigue and most oppressive 
drowsiness, and as one wished to 
move on a step or two, while 
another, perhaps wanted his rest, 
it was found that one long line 
would never suit the caprices of 
all parties. One of the guides 
gave us a good deal of trouble. 

e threw himself down, and was 


asleep in no time at all: a few 
seconds were allowed him, but it 
was found that he did not show the 
least sign of rousing himself, so we 
had to do it for him. A gentle, and 


then a very ungentle, pull or two 
had no effect whatever: then it 
came to belabouring him with a 
pole, eventually several poles were 
united in one operation, and it was 
only after a most sound bastinado 
that any signs of life appeared. He 
begged and prayed to be left al- 
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together—at .'l events for one wink 
more. But as the result of such 
indulgence might be nothing less 
than fatal, of course his request was 
denied, and he had to move on. 
It was now my turn to come to a 
dead stop. declared that. a 
minute or two I must have. The 
guides, nothing loth for a stop 
themselves, allowed it. I resisted 
all temptation to sleep, but took 
a good rest (crowding as much re- 
pose as would go into the shortest 
time), and had a good pull at some 
vin ordinaire. My companion in 
front—he was behind me a short 
time before—came meanwhile to 
have a look at my prostrate form, 
‘Good gracious!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you 
are very ill, you must go back, and 
rather than you should damage 
yourself, I cles with you. Why, 
my dear fellow, you are quite black 
in the face!’ Now I had rested, 
was refreshed, and was beginning to 
‘range myself,’ so I thanked him 
for his sympathy, and I am sure it 
could not have been more gene- 
rously given, Then I looked into 
his face, and after what I saw there, 
it was my turn to be alarmed. So 
I said something about ‘the pot 
calling the kettle black,’ and re- 
marked to him that Ais complexion 
had become amazingly darker too. 
I pulled off one of my fur gloves, 
- perceived that its colour 
tallied with that of his face exactly. 
However, we were again on the 
move, and I can hardly tell why, 
but all at once my pain seemed to 
go, and I comida astonished 
the guides by helping to pull, in- 
el of being oiled myself. No 
relapse luckily ensued. I had, I be- 
lieve, suffered more than any other 
of the amateurs, with the exception 
of Albert Smith, on the Mur de la 
Céte, but during the last three- 
oem of an hour, and on the top, 
was as fresh and up to the mar 
as any, and had all my apprecia- 
tion about me. Albert Smith so 
amusingly describes his own sen- 
sations about this time, that all no 
doubt remember them well; but I 
must say for him, what he has not 
said for himself, that his pluck 
was unflinching and indomitable. 
For there he was suffering acutely, 
scarcely able to move a leg. 
Several guides in double line had 
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attached him to a couple of ropes, 
and were pulling him along just in 
the same way as in Layard’s book 
you see the removal effected of one 
of the great bulls at Nineveh. He 
looked very ill indeed, and was 
quite. insensible when I poured a 

lass of chanrpagne down his throat. 
This might have been a hazardous 
experiment, but it certainly revived 


im. 

And now for the Calotte of Mont 
Blanc. His great, shining, icy 
dome! I felt that success was cer- 
tain,and my spirits rose accordingly; 
but the last climb was a tough, a 
slow, and a dangerous one. A slip 
on the glistening dome would have 
hurried you to invisible destruction; 
and here every single step had to 
be hewn in the ice, one notch for 
the hand, another for the foot. 
Zig-zag we went, the guide pre- 
ae me having his feet generally 
on a level with my head. The cold 
was intense, though not so severe as 
earlier in the day. The work of 
hewing the ice was of course most 
laborious, and each guide had to 
take his turn in relieving the bearer 
of the adze. Crunch, crunch it 
went, and down came a wedge of ice 
rolling between your feet, passed 
through the line, and was out of 
sight in a second. Bright and 
glistening morsels; as well they 
might be, for we were now sur- 
mounting his crown, and these were 

eat — from the flashing dia- 

em of the monarch of the Alps! 
Naturally this slow mode of pro- 
gression, these constant halts, gave 
plenty of time to catch peeps at the 
opening glories of the view; but I 
saw that our time was propitious, 
and restrained myself as much as 
possible from anticipating the mag- 
nificent burst which I knew awaited 
me. Indeed other thoughts thronged 
upon me one after another with such 
overwhelming rapidity that I had 
no need to look, in order to employ 
the time. 

At last I looked up. I saw a pole 
or two stuck in the hard granular 
snow. I saw a guide or two lyin 
down, and I saw a bright face an 
a hand stretched out widely to seize 
mine. There was nothing above 
us but the ebon sky. We stood 
on the stainless summit of Europe. 
Our shadows fell westward down 
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on to the top of Mont Blane! Was 
it possible? Was it a dream? 
What a shaking of hands, what an 
utterance of mutual con ations, 
roared out, but faintly heard, satis- 
fied us of our personal identity, of 
the reality of the fact! Last of all 
up came Albert Smith, he sank on 
the snow perfectly exhausted ; most 
of the rest, I believe, did the same. 

The top may be about one 
hundred yards long, by half that 
breadth ; and has Soak very well 
described by Auldjo as not unlike 
the half of a pear cut longitudinally 
and placed on the flat part. At 
least, we found it so. at others 
may have found it, or may find it, I 
eannot pretend to describe ; for the 
snow and ice must be continually 
changing their conformation in obe- 
dience to the action of the sun, the 
winds, the rains, and other physical 
causes. But the view, the view, 
was i¢ worth seeing? Ay! worth 
a life to see. Atleast I confess to 
having thought so. Be it remem- 
bered that the circumstances under 
which we saw it were the most 
favourable in every respect that 
could be conceived; not the least 


important of these being a perfect 
capacity, as far as health went, of 


appreciating what we saw. ‘And 
I would that my tongue could utter 
the thoughts that arose in me;’ 
I would that I could give even a 
faint idea of the feelings which 
thrilled us ; of the ebon-black sky ; 
of the everlasting mountains; of 
the limitless distance; of the flood 
of light which smote with all their 
might through the senses. And 
yet I have not mentioned the most 
unpressive fact of all: the solemn, 
unutterable, ‘expressive silence,” 
throned here amidst her ancient 
solitary realm. Far and wide she 
flung the virtue of her omnipotent 
spell, and so long, it seemed, had 
she brooded there, that she at once 
overcame’ any profane attempt to 
deny her influence. In plain words, 
the resistance of the air—here con- 
sisting of but half its density below 
—was so slight that sound could with 
difficulty be produced, ‘and when 
one spake unto his fellow,’ the 
lotus-eaters’ fate entranced him, for 
‘his voice was thin as voices from 
the grave.’ In truth this was not 
a time for communicating, but for 
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receiving impressis.s, receiving 
them humbly yet eagerly from the 
silent lips of Great Nature herself. 
And in what a glorious way did 
she utter forth truth after truth to 
the most impassive ear! How im- 
possible was it for a miserable 
mortal to dare disturb her solemn 
harmony of power, of beauty, and of 
truth with one discordant accent, 
however faint—with one thought, 
but of herself! 

Tt is not without a great effort 
that I can bring myself to relate any 
details of what we perceived—per- 
ceived, not only saw—for percep- 
tions poured in at every sense—every 
sense preternaturally sharpened to 
receive them. But I will do so, 
alas! how egy 

To begin with the only higher 
thing—for want of a fitter word— 
than ourselves. The sky. it was 
cloudless, but black, ebon-black. 
We had in fact approached to a 
height so exalted in the atmosphere 
that enfolds our globe, that the 
limitless black void beyond it be- 
eame visible; the empty, lightless 
space—too pure for light itself! A 
certain system of education and 
knowledge has been compared to 
the sun, ‘which, as it shineth and 
revealeth the terrestrial globe, ob- 
scureth and concealeth the celestial.’ 
But as there is another and a truer 
knowledge, which does not this at 
all, so physically the case was re- 
versed with us—with some of us, 
that is; my eyes, I suppose, must 
have been too filmy to see it. In 
plain words, although, of course, it 
was now brilliant daylight, the stars 
overhead were not invisible to 
some of our party. This fact has 
more than once been observed by 
others; of the veracity of my in- 
formants I have no reason to doubt. 
To them, at least, the sun which re- 
vealed the glories of the earth be- 
neath, concealed not the starry 
glories of the heavens above. 

We have now examined the icy 
crown on which we stand, seeming 
to behold the world—we have cast 
a fearful glance upwards at the 
vaulted canopy of the heavens, let 


_us cast our eyes downwards on the 


earth—the earth at our feet. And 
before we can look forth from the 
‘undisturbed and lone serenity’ of 
our watching-place, let us first dis- 
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burden ourselves of the thousand 
feelings which agitate us. Let us 
quell the bursting emotions of tri- 
umph which transported us, triumph 
shared by all our party. or 
together we had trained, together 
we had looked with vague myste- 
rious awe on this silent, spirit-like 
form of lightness far, far away ; to- 
gether we had toiled and toiled in 
light and darkness, by menacing 
rocks, over fearful crevasses, be- 
neath overhanging precipices, along 
fields of snow, up walls of ice, an 
together we stood in triumph. The 
toil was forgotten. Can the victory 
ever be so? I thought, too, of the 
great and good De Saussure, and 
other brave hearts—none braver, 
none better than he, though—who 
had stood where I stood then. It 
was something to be where he 
had been. So even that unearthl 
spot has its recollections now. 
thought, too, sadly of those who had 
—— in the attempt. I thought 
10w little any one at home, then 
sitting at breakfast, could imagine 
where, not on but above earth I was. 
Other thoughts, however, were pre- 
dominant, but I dare not tell them 
here; questions in the play may 
hint them,— 
See’st thou how far thou art from earth ! 
See’st thou 
How near to heaven ! 

If it was difficult to determine 
then what to look at first, how 
difficult to fix a point to commence 
a description now! 

No painting can adequately ex- 
press action, and no language can 
even feebly depict a view. It may 
in succession enumerate the parts 
of it, but wherein consists the 
very soul of the view but in the 
simultaneous impression of all its 
parts on the eye? If this is true of 
any view, how must it apply to such 
a one as this! All that language 
ean hope to do in such a case is to 
express somewhat of the effect pro- 
duced on the mind of the beholder. 
Let us attempt a word picture, as 
none other can be Rese 9 

The black colour of the sky above 
us shaded itself off insensibly, till it 
rested on the extremest verge of 
the horizon. The blue here was 
denied an immediate contact with 
the circle of the earth by a faint, 
curling, bluish mist, far, far away, 
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‘ girdled round the gleaming world;’ 
while the position which we occu- 
pied seemed to be the centre of all 
things, the navel of the world. 

And so, to compare great things 
with small, we stood, as it were, on 
the central boss of a mighty shield, 
richly carved and crusted in the 
centre, chastened and flattened in 
the mid distance, level as a circling 
ocean, or nearly so, at the outer 
rim—the whole shield being, like 
the shields of Homeric heroes, 
‘equal on every side.’ And as on 
oak a shield, too, silver-studded, 
first one nail and then another might 
catch the light and glitter the most 
brightly—so mountain after moun- 
tain, peak after peak, and pinnacle 
after pinnacle, by turns gleamed 
pre-eminent around below us. 

In our own immediate vicinity, 
what a glittering array of domes 
and spires clustered close under the 
great central dome of ice on which 
we stood, not one, however, aspiring 
to approach its proud supremacy. 
To the east they stretched in 

lorious succession. The Aiguilles 
du Midi, de Blaitiere, the Grandes 
Zorasses, the Charmoz, and, across 
the Mer de Glace, the magnificent 
Aiguille Verte, fenced about with 
its countless inferior needles, were 
the nearest giants, and all belonging 
to the proper group of Mont Blane. 
But iemaaselie other aiguilles and 
domes succeeded in apparently un- 
broken line from these, till they 
ended in the gigantic pyramid of 
the Matter Horn and Monte Rosa, 
bright with her triple-clustered pin- 
nacles. This was the centre of the 
view, including the limits of the 
Pennine chain, beginning with the 
king, ending with the queen of the 
Alps. On the other side, the western 
continuation of our immediate chain, 
it was curious to look far down on 
the Dome du Goité—that dome 
which from its height and advanced 
position seems to the traveller at 
Chamouni to be the culminating 
summit of the range, towering 
above the calotte of Mont Blanc 
itself. In fact, the opinion of the 
relative heights of most of the 
mountains of which our sight had 
judged, had to undergo‘a thorough 
reformation. As to the Brevent, of 
which we have talked, it looked the 
merest ploughed ridge. 

B 
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But how gloriously were these 
magnificent jewels, these soaring 
peaks, set! Fields of snow and 
rivers of ice were the basement in 
which were built their strong foun- 
dations, from which they sprang to 
heaven; and then lower down still 
than these appeared the humble 
green valleys, parted lengthways 
by the silver threads of rivers. 

One spot to the east demanded 
and deserves a pause of passing 
thought. We could not see the 
exact position, fora peak intervenes, 
but the guides pointed with their 
fingers to where. stands, amid per- 
petual snows and thawless frosts, 
the ancient house of true, active, 
beneficent religion, the Héspice of 
the Great St. Bernard. From that 
sacred spot, morning, noonday, and 
evening, winter and summer alike, 
the hymn of men mingles with the 
grand chorus of Nature, and as un- 
failing as the voice of praise is the 
painful and unwearied benevolence 
which rescues the bewildered tra- 
veller from the snows—if alive, to 
partake of freely-given hospitality 
—if dead, to be placed where num- 
bers have been eel before, in the 
awful ‘morgue, to be identified by 
chance passing friends. There they 
stand, a ghastly company, staring 
with sightless eye-balls, as if strain- 
ing to descry through the drifting 
snow-storm the approaching helper 
—to hear through the howling blast 
the deep bay of the noble hound. 
Meet helpers they for such men! 
And they came—the monk and the 
hound came—but too late for them ! 
The frost has preserved them, each 
in the very attitude in which he 
looked his last. 

Having made a rapid survey of 
the ‘boss’ of the shield, itself a 
magnificent ocean of snow-crested 
mountain waves, which shouldered 
up to us, culminating where we 
stood, let us look round, taking a 
wider circle. To the north-west 
the Lake of Geneva showed like a 
shining sickle ; beyond appeared the 
long, low line of the coms moun- 
tains, with numerous hills of France. 
What a distant range it seemed to 
have; on its sides huge boulders 
which must have been transported 
somehow from the Mont Blane 
range, right across that rich and 
industrious plain of Switzerland, all 
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that way, and yet with their angles 
still sharp, their outlines all un- 
rounded. What a tremendous, yet 
what a gentle force must have ef- 
fected that! More to the north- 
east, across the valley of Chamouni, 
by the glacier-crested Buet, beyond 
the Lake of Geneva, we distinctly 
marked the smaller lakes of Neut- 
chatel and Bienne. Eastward still, 
parallel with the Pennine chain, 
rose the pinnacled splendours of the 
Bernese Oberland; the noble out- 
lines of the Eiger, the Schreckhorn, 
the Finster-Aarhorn, and the match- 
less presence of the Jung-frau, the 
Jung-frau confessing—little enough 
has she yet to confess—to the 
cowled Monk beside her. But this 
enumeration of some of its promi- 
nent features suggests little enough 
of the bright Oberland on a cloud- 
less summer morning. We would 
rather appeal to the pleasant me- 
mories of the reader, though pos- 
sibly his point of view might have 
been different, but not less beautiful. 
Following our course to the last, 
new summits rear themselves, till, 
on the Italian side of the Vallais, 
they are all cast into insignificance 
by the peerless grandeur of a group 
before noticed, the eastern extremity 
of the Pennine range—Monte Rosa, 
arrayed in queen-like and dazzling 
beauty. As we turn again towards 
her, the eye bounds exultingly for- 
ward from peak to peak till, wearied 
with its path of wonder, it reaches 
and rests on her rocks, and glaciers, 
and snows. 

Looking south of Monte Rosa 
the eye travels at a glance over the 
vast green plains of Lombardy and 
Piedmont: the last literally beneath 
our feet, at the foot of the mountain. 
The course of the Po was pointed out 
to me; Milan and Turin also; and I 
was perfectly willing to admit the 
fact, if only to satisfy my guide. 
Whether Isaw Genoa, which was im- 
possible, or Milan, which was pos- 
sible, or Turin, which was certain, 
or Grenoble, or Lyons, or 4 = or 
Chambéry, or Geneva, or Berne, 
was to me, I must confess, a matter 
of indifference. It was quite sufli- 
cient for me to know that I caught 


‘at a glance the general configura- 


tion of the countries over which 
they severally preside. But what 
a stretch of vision !—to see, looking 
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one way, distinctly the country near 
Basle ; to turn your back on Basle, 
and to see as distinctly the great 
blue plains of Alexandria and Ma- 
rengo. But far nearer to us than 
Alexandria or Marengo was a fea- 
ture of the view—a dark hollow in 
the shield—which, though it does 
not seem to have had equal charms 
for all who have made the ascent, 
long detained my wandering eye. 
It was the dark and overhanging 
valley of Aosta. The snowy peaks 
glared so numerous around us that 
that patch of rich blackness stood 
out in splendid relief, and from our 
barren summit I looked long on 
dark Aosta— Aosta, where vines 
are lavish of luxuriance. Alas! that 
man should be miserable and de- 
formed where the earth which was 
made for him is so bountiful, so 
fair. 

What a contrast to the last valley 
is another, of which we could see 
but little, lying right under the 
mountain — the Allée Blanche. 
Never was the character of a locality 
better expressed in its name. It is 
to the eastern extremity of this 
wondrous white vale that you de- 
scend, if you venture across the 
tremendous pass of the Col du Géant 
from Chamouni. No one who has 
not beheld Mont Blanc from Cor- 
majeur (your destination if you take 
this pass, and a principal station in 
the tour of Mont Blanc) can say 
that he knows the mountain. His 
southern is perhaps his most noble 
front: there is less snow, but 
more rock; from the summit to 
the base it is one sheer precipice. 
Besides this pass of the Géant, only 
one other—less difficult, less remark- 
able, less frequented, but of supe- 
rior elevation — crosses the Mont 
Blane group proper. It is the Col 
de Salena. 

But, leaving again these nearer 
ovjects of view, let us launch our 
gaze as far as we can to the south, 
and slightly to the east, over 
the Allée Blanche. If the Medi- 
terranean is to be seen at all, it is 
to be there descried, through a di 
near Genoa. Now, however indi 
ferent I might be about certain 





laces above named, about the 
Mediterranean I was quite the 
reverse of indifferent. ‘or who 


indeed could be unmoved at the 








‘mendous snows? 
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mere chance of beholding for the 
first time, however distantly, the 
faintest sign of that great central 
heart from whose ever-throbbing 
pulses the life-currents of com- 
merce and civilization have, since 
the dawn of time, circulated to 
quicken the world? I looked and 
lcoked, but see it I could not. 
A bold guide or two asseverated 
that they beheld it, but none of ws 
eould do so. I for one certainly 
failed, with all my longing, to be 
successful ; a longing which, in this 
instance, would brook no testimony 
but my own. But we could just 
perceive a line of mountains bound- 
ing the view, we thought, to. the 
south, and blending confusedly with 
another line more removed to the 
east. The first were the Maritime 
Alps, the latter the Apennines. It 
appears, then, to be beyond a doubt 
that, though the ray of vision ex- 
tends over the Mediterranean, yet 
that the Maritime Alps intervene 
to hide what else had been visible. 

One move more to the right, and 
we shall have completed our pano- 
rama. The Maritime Alps at their 
western extremity run up the vast 
plains which have been before de- 
seribed. Numberless mountains, 
unknown to us, lifted up proudly 
their glaciers and snows. But one 
we all knew. Who that has once 
seen him can forget Monte Viso, 
with his regular pyramid and tre- 
And who that 
thinks of him but must also think 
of those wild fastnesses where in- 
domitable Faith, mightier than the 
strength of mountains, from age 
to age, amid surrounding gloom, 
has trimmed the pure flame of her 
undying lamp? Lux lucet in tene- 
bris. Full well have ‘the men of the 
valleys’ acted upto their noble motto. 
Behind Monte Viso peeps were 
caught of the mountains of Dauphiné 
and Provence. What an inviting 
mystery of hills!’ Higher up north- 
wards succeeded the mountains near 
Lyons; to these the Jura. We 
draw in our eyes, and again we are 
looking down right beneath us on 
to the round, smooth Déme du 
Gouté. 

Thus have we gone the round of 
our shield—a shield for none but 
ods. Not much more than twenty- 
our hours ago, and our gaze had 
B2 
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been confined by the ‘ munitions of 
the rock’ round Chamouni. Now it 
was taking a comprehensive view of 
Switzerland, parts of France, Lom- 
bardy, and Piedmont; and we were 
looking down from our cold and 
snowy eminence into Italy —the 
land of the sunny vine, the Jand of 
passionate song, the land of high 
thought and of ignoble deed! Yes, 
there she lay with her gift, her 
‘ fatal gift of emabe:’ Not a moun- 
tain-pass near us but could tell of 
hordes that had traversed it, panting 
for the spoil of the south. To the 
right, the Little St. Bernard had 
witnessed the long train of elephants 
and Numidians led by him who was 
fabled to have burst its rocks with 
vinegar. To the left, the Great 
St. Bernard testified what a fearful 
price the greatest of modern con- 
querors was not unwilling to pay 
could he but make Italy his own. 
And yet Nature has fenced her 
bravely around—has interposed its 
most impenetrable bulwarks; but 
then her ravishers were a Hannibal 
anda Napoleon. And not only on 
various lands and languages were 
we looking, but on various climates 
as well. Italy was overhung with a 
rich golden haze, her sky ‘ steeped 
in golden languors.’ ‘The north 
looked perceptibly less warm; but 
still, as we gazed northwards, we 
envied not the south, for all that 
she was so beautiful; for well we 
knew that ‘dark, and true, and 
tender is the north;’ and that if 
Italy had more of song, she had (at 
least in our time) less of noble 
energy to boast. 

And so have we lingered long, 
perhaps presumptuously ; the mind 
yearning the while to satisfy its un- 
utterable, insatiable cravings; and 
bewildered in the vain attempt to 
crowd within itself, at once, all that 
the eye saw, all that the imagination 
sickened to see. Time and space 
seemed to be centred in the half- 
consciousness of the all-engrossing 
Present—the Present ever to ex- 
pand, baffling the expanding facul- 
ties to comprehend it. And while 
we linger thus and look, the stern 
serenity around has laid upon our 
pulse the weight of her icy hand; 
could one throb of exultation now 
answer to the touch? What had 
exultation to do with such a place? 
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What ages seemed to have noise- 
lessly elapsed since we first had 
been here. What a great calm, 
born of surrounding silence, had 
slid into the soul. At first man had 
mingled largely with our thoughts ; 
but what had man to do here? what 
bond of sympathy could he claim 
with Nature here? She, and she 
alone, held effortless, . undivided 
sway. Verily, methinks, had there 
been none to break the spell, the 
whole being had become part of 
itself beneath the transforming look 
of that Eternal Presence. But a 
cheery voice, and the kindly pres- 
sure of a guide’s hand, dispels at 
once what had seemed the revolu- 
tion of ages centred in a second’s 
silence. We must not linger —it 
may be dangerous to delay. Fare- 
well, then, oh silent summit! Still 
shalt thou gaze unmoved onwards— 
onwards, as now—into the lone 
Eternity! Still, while throughout 
the long ages morning and evening 
light on thee, their altar between 
earth and heaven, the rosy fires of 
their perpetual sacrifice ; still, while 
suns shed on thy front the full flood 
of their effulgent glory, while moons 
bathe thy countenance in their 
sleeping Selina, while stars weave 
mystic circles round thy brow, while 
clouds sail full-bosomed around 
thee, and thunders exult in their 
dreadful revelry! But thou—thou 
art the same still. The same, when 
this poor mortal, and myriads like 
to him, who bow, and shall bow 
down before thy majestic presence, 
with all their hopes and fon, and 
joys and sorrows, shall be less than 
the least particle of the elements, 
thy scorn! For what are mortals, 
their weal or their woe—to thee? 
what reck’st thou for the fate of 
men, the scarce less unstable des- 
tinies of the nations which have 
changed and changed beneath thy 
unheeding gaze? Far other thoughts 
are thine;—we dare not, cannot 
fathom them ! 

One last long look more, and we 
are descending. Some = re- 
quired to be as carefully descended 
as tliey had been ascended; but 
pinbedlity speaking it took minutes 


‘to accomplish now what had been 


the work of hours before. Some of 
our attempts to imitate the admi- 
rable way in which the guides, 
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leaning slightly on their alpen- 
stocks, shot rapidly down the vast 
inclines of snow, ended in results 
sufficiently ludicrous. But the pro- 
cess is one of boisterous fun, the 
amusement at each other’s awk- 
wardness being caused and ex- 
perienced by each of us; our black 
specks sliding rapidly down the face 
of the snow presented to an ob- 
server at Chamouni the appearance 
of tumbling straight down sheer 
precipices. A guide during the 
descent called my attention to a 
singularly beautiful phenomenon. 
Through a high a of ice or 
snow the sun had pierced a 
semicircular window of noble pro- 
portions, and dentated with an or- 
nament of icicles regular as the 
fringe of a Norman i Through 
this opening the eye slid down 
sloping fields of snow, till it rested 
with joy on the pines and pastures 
and chequered patches of cultiva- 
tion in the valley beneath. One 
almost wondered, so deceptive was 
the distance, that no busy harvest 
sound should come floating up- 
wards too. 

But space forbids a detailed ac- 
count of our descent, by what short 
cuts we shortened the distance, 
what changes had meanwhile been 
effected on the ever-changing snows 
and ice, what a roar of life was again 
animating the glacier, which we had 
watched gradually lulled to its 
deathlike sleep ; how wild was our 
triumph, how we sent on Jean Car- 
rier to order milk for us at the chdlet 
of Julie, how safe the rocks felt 
after the ice; a thousand thronging 
recollections want of space forces 
us to forego. One little adventure, 
my last on the ice, the reader may 
be patient enough to endure. We 
had broken up into small detach- 
ments. A guide attached to me in 
front, and another behind, I was 
making my separate way, like the 
rest, across the glacier. We leapt 
our crevasses, Which in the sober 
routine of life below would never 
have been attempted, but speed was 
necessary, for the action of the sun 
had been very powerful, and the 
ice was every minute becoming 
more insecure. At length we came 
to a crevasse wider than the gene- 
rality of those which we had cleared 
iu this careless manner. My guide 
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in frent leapt it, and I was following 
his example, in fact, I was in the air 
over it, and saw that I should clear 
it perfectly, when the guide at- 
tached to me behind, from some 
mistaken idea or other, checked the 
rope, and, of course, down I went, 
dangling in the crevasse. Luckily 
I was pulled up myself, and did not 
pull the others in after me, but the 
suspense, while it lasted, was any~ 
thing but agreeable. 

Again we are at the foot of the 
mountain; but we are not suffered 
to return unaccompanied to the 
hotel. One of our party sneaked 
off, if so be he might avoid the 
honours reserved for him, but it 
was no good, he was pursued and 
ignominiously led back. And then 
we pene ourselves upon mules, 
zuides marching, bands — such 
ands — playing ; our return was a 
perfect ovation, which took place 
amid a presentation of flowers (for 
which we paid next day), and the 
discharge of the redoubtable Cha- 
mouni artillery. As we reached 
the bridge, an enthusiastic English- 
man rushed madly forward, repeat- 
ing the well-known seonanpiiliie 
nig mage to an English cheer ; 
ut for obvious reasons the result 
did not answer his expectations. 
I was much amused at my guides 
question to me, ‘Mais Monsieur, 
_ ce que veut dire done ce heep 
eep la?’ At length we reached 
the court-yard of the Hotel de 
Londres, where we were most 
kindly welcomed, received at an 
altar of wax candles and champagne 
bottles, and listened to a compli- 
mentary address from the maitre- 
d’hétel, prompted, when at a loss, 
by his amiable better half. 

But it is in no light spirit or 
trifling mood that I would take 
leave of this monarch of mountains, 
and conclude the duties of a guide. 

For Mont Blanc is in very truth 
the king of the Alps, and in his 
sovereignty there is no fiction. 
Dare to enter his court, to intrude 
into his presence, otherwise than 
by the way—the one way—at the 
time, in the manner, that he him- 
self ordains, and to your cost you 
will learn submission and <i ty 
Nay, when you have done all this, 
when you are mounting the last 
steps of his palace, ready to be ad- 
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mitted into his very presence—you 
must veil your eyes, or the glory 
would blind them; you must keep 
a respectful silence, or provoke an 
answer, which is death; your 
audience must be short—and who 
could endure it long?—lest he be 
suddenly angered—and remember, 
he is an autocrat, and autocrats are 
capricious—and he cut off your re- 
treat. Nor may earth’s greatest 
ee presume more than the 

umblest individual ; Napoleon had 
a signal planted on the summit, but 
the indignity was endured but for a 
moment, then tossed in scorn away. 

There is something very solemn 
in standing confronted thus with 
the full-faced majesty of Nature. 
The eye quails before her immov- 
able aspect—the ear shrinks at her 
tremendous harmony —the tongue 
is silenced —the mind is over- 
whelmed. You fall down— you 
worship with the awe with which a 
heathen might have worshipped, as 
his eye rested on the gleaming sum- 
mit of Olympus, and he saw, or 
thought he saw, the gods convened 
in council around their cloud-com- 
pelling king. 

But anon, and the mind reasserts 
its superior energies, recovering it- 
self with an irresistible bound. 
The recoil is mightier than the re- 
sistance, mightier because of the 
resistance. ss and less fearfully 
it contemplates that scene of awe, 
wrestles with Nature, acquiring 
vigour and expanding in the con- 
flict, attains her serenest eminence, 
forces from her the secret of her 
strength, the law of her being, and 
exults to discover at length that 
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within itself after all are centred 
affinities to far higher destinies, a 
law to which the law of the rest of 
Nature is as nothing. 

What a relief, rather what a 
burning triumph, thus to vindicate 
for the obsecurest fate of most de- 
spised humanity an interest and a 
significance paramount and unap- 
proachable — unapproachable even 
y the most majestic forms of most 
majestic Nature. But this pre- 
eminence asserted—this vantage- 
ground attained—the mind recurs 
once more to the wonder-steps b 
which it has mounted so high. It 
knows itself superior to the rest of 
Nature, but not so superior to her 
as not to own a tie in common with 
her. We feel it must be so. We 
would not it were otherwise; and 
we question within ourselves what 
if that limitless chain which in one 
direction by links brighter and 
brighter, but still continuous, 
ascends till it is lost in brightness 
from our sight—what if it should, 
in the opposite direction, descend, 
by inferior but still unbroken links, 
till these too are lost in obscurity ? 
What if there be a point at which 
these ends—if ends there can be 
said to be, meet and complete the 
mighty circle? And what if man, 
his being, and his destinies merge 
not only in one continuation of the 
chain with higher destinies, as we 
know they do, but in the other also, 
be more intimately connected than 
by us ‘on earth is thought,’ with 
the lower destinies, with the less 
precious links of animate—ay, and 
of inanimate nature too ? 

C.G.F. 
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VELAZQUEZ AND HIS WORKS.* 


ORE than two centuries and a 
half ago, in the ancient Palace 
of Dunfermline, a prince was born, 
who, twenty-five years afterwards, 
succeeded to the sceptre of Great 
Britain. He possessed many esti- 
mable qualities as a man ; his taste 
was correct and highly cultivated, 
and his private life well regulated 
and pure ; but his vacillating policy, 
and ignorance or neglect of the signs 
of the times and the temper of the 
nation, precipitated him from his 
or of place, and he died on a seaf- 
old in the flower of his age. Five 
years after the birth of the ill-fated 
Charles, and within the stately city 
of Valladolid, Philip IV. first saw 
the light; at the early age of six- 
teen, he succeeded to the throne of 
Spain, then the richest and most 
oer ag empire in the world. Like 
harles, Philip was an accomplished 
man, an canliet painter, poet, and 
musician, and a munificent patron 
of literature and art; but he was, 
at the same time, indolent and 
fond of pleasure, entrusting every- 
thing to ambitious and unscrupulous 
ministers; and thus, although his 
reign was the golden age of Spanish 
art, he lived to lose larger territories 
than most monarchs have ever pos- 
sessed; to see the influence which, 
for two centuries, Spain had exer- 
cised over the affairs of Europe 
passing into the hostile grasp of 
rance ; and to exclaim, in the bit- 
terness of his heart, ‘ All are against 
us: we are against all.’ 

The appearance of these two 
monarchs, thus gifted and thus un- 
fortunate, has been handed down to 

osterity by the magic pencils of 
lonipk and Velazquez. How 
familiar we are with the noble 
features of Charles, tinged with 
that melancholy which seems to 
presage his unhappy fate; and 
those who have visited the galleries 
of Madrid, where alone Velazquez 
is to be seen in his glory, can never 
forget the portraits of Philip IV. 
glowing with the wondrous fresh- 
ness and truth peculiar to the pencil 
of the great Andalusian. 


Vandyck and Velazquez, the fu- 
ture court painters of England and 
Spain, were born in the same year 
(1599), the former at Antwerp, the 
latter at Seville, then the richest 
and fairest city of Spain. Both 
were destined in after life to be 
highly valued and richly rewarded 
by the monarchs upon whom the 
conferred immortality. Vandye 
had apartments at Blackfriars, at 
the royal charge, an annuity for life, 
and the honour of knighthood; and 
when suffering under his last ill- 
ness, Charles offered his physician 
three hundred guineas if he would 
preserve the life of his favourite 
_—. Nor was Velazquez less 

ighly honoured by Philip IV., 
who appointed him his court pain- 
ter, and except upon two occa 
sions, never sat to any other artist ; 
he had apartments in the palace, 
where the King was in the almost 
daily habit of visiting him, the 
office of Aposentador - mayor, and 
the order of Santiago; he, too, re- 
tained his appointments and his in- 
fluence to the last, and at his death 
Philip is said to have felt as much 
sorrow as his selfish indolence would 
vermit him to feel for any one. Mr, 
ford, in his inimitable Handbook, 
thus speaks of the two great con- 
temporaries : 

Vandyck is the Velazquez of Eng- 
land, with the advantage of better 
models, both male and female, for he 
painted the aristocracy of Great Britain, 
the most manly, finely formed, and 
beautiful in the world. Again, he had 
the advantage of painting ladies, whose 
portraits were rarely taken, from the 
then jealous habits of the Spaniards. 
Vandyck is as elegant and satiny, as 
Velazquez is dark and stately. 

Mr. Stirling has been fortunate 
both in the selection and in the 
treatment of his subject, and has 
perfectly succeeded in placing be- 
fore the public a vivid and complete 


‘description of Velazquez and his 


works. For such a task he pos- 
sesses qualifications of which few 
can boast. His Annals of Spanish 
Artists,+ from which the present 
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work has been extracted and en- 
larged, evinced a remarkable de- 
gree both of zeal and knowledge 
upon every subject connected 
with Spanish art, as well as great 
powers of clear and _ pleasing 
narration. The reputation then 
acquired is now fully sustained, 
and were all art-biographies writ- 
ten in the style and spirit of that 
of Velazquez, they would be the 
most attractive works in the English 
language. 

Mr. Stirling describes with start- 
ling reality the fortunate career of 
the brilliant Andalusian. We see 
him as a boy scribbling over his 
some when he ought to have 

en committing their contents to 
memory ; afterwards as a student, 
enduring the coarse brutality of 
Herrera, and profiting by the kind- 
ness of the learned Pacheco; all the 
while storing his mind with the most 
varied reading on every subject that 
could bear upon his art, and, at the 
same time, studying unceasingly 
the great book of nature. Again 


we behold him, at the early age of 
twenty-four, court painter to the 
King of Spain; then visiting Italy 


in the fulness of his fame, every- 
where received with distinction and 
applause ; lingering at Venice and 
at Rome over the masterpieces of 
the great Italians; at Naples con- 
ciliating by his sweetness of deport- 
ment even the jealous and savage 
Ribera ; and on his return to Spain 
risking his favour at court by going 
to visit and console his early patron 
Olivarez in his retirement and dis- 
grace. Still further on in his 
career, we see him a second time 
landing on the shores of Italy as the 
accredited agent of Philip, to pur- 
chase pictures and statues for the 
Academy proposed to be established 
at Madrid; at Rome painting the 
portrait of the Pope, and elected a 
member of the Academy of St. 
Luke; and, at length, recalled to 
Spain to be made Aposentador- 
mayor, and knight of Santiago. 
Last and saddest scene of all, we 
behold him the presiding genius 
at the gorgeous pageant of the 
Isle of Pheasants, outshining the 
nobles of France and Spain by 
his majestic person and brilliant 
attire, as well as by the splendour of 
his genius; then returning to 
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Madrid, after the close of the fes- 
tivities, only to die of a fever caught 
on the marshy banks of the Bidas- 
soa, surrounded by his wife and 
friends, universally beloved and re- 
gretted, and leaving behind him a 
name lasting astime. His was truly 
a career without a blot, undimmed 
by misfortune, and untainted by 
dishonour. Rubens and Titian are 
perhaps the only artists whose lives 
afford asimilar example of unbroken 
success and worldly prosperity. 
For these three great men the oe 
of art were strewn with flowers— 
how many have found them beset 
with thorns? 

At the date of the birth of Velaz- 
quez, Italian art had already culmi- 
nated and was beginning to decline, 
the Venetian school alone retaining 
any vitality. In Spain, on the 
other hand, art was slow in deve- 
loping itself. Three centuries had 
elapsed from the revival of painting 
in Italy by Cimabue and Giotto, 
before the great schools of Spanish 
painting, those of Andalusia, Castille, 
and Valencia, could be said to have 
any definite existence. One great 
cause of this was, that the history 
of Christian Spain had been a per- 
petual crusade, during the eight 
centuries which intervened between 
the fatal battle of the Guadalete 
(where the Gothic king and the 
flower of his nobility fell before the 
cimetars of the bs), and the 
capture of Granada, the last strong- 
hold of the Moors. During this 
stormy period, say the Spanish 
chroniclers, 3700 battles had been 
fought between the Crescent and 
the Cross; war absorbed every 
energy, and the arts of peace 
were neglected or despised. It was 
only when the Moors had been sub- 
dued, Spain united under one 
monarchy, a new Continent dis- 
covered and conquered, and the 
wealth of Mexico and Peru poured 
upon the Peninsula in a golden 
stream, that the Spaniards began 
to admire and to devote themselves 
to art: 

The monarchs of the house of 
Austria were somewhat slow in ex- 
tending their patronage to native 
artists. Charles V. and Philip II., 
though both fond of art, chiefly 
employed foreigners ; and it was not 
until the time of Philip IV., a 
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monarch who was surrounded by 
the best painters and the worst 
ministers in Europe, that the merits 
of Spain’s native artists were reco- 
— and appreciated. Velazquez, 
Murillo, ete, Alonso Cano, the 
great luminaries of Spanish art, were 
all employed, protected, and munifi- 
cently rewarded by Philip, whose 
peculiar glory it was to have dis- 
covered and remunerated talent, as 
well in the provinces as in the 
capital, and to have promoted the 
artistic union of the three king- 
doms of Castille, Valencia, and An- 
dalusia. 

Nothing is more striking in the 
history of Spanish art, than its 
entire and almost exclusive devo- 
tion to the cause of the Church. 
Its character was essentially re- 
ligious. Neither the clergy nor 
the laity in Spain were imbued with 
the classical tastes of the elegant 
Italians. The Church was the 
greatest patron, but at the same 
time the most rigid censor of art. 
The Inquisition had no toleration 
for naked Venuses, or Nymphs and 
Graces in drapery more picturesque 
than ample. Elaborate rules were 
laid down for the orthodox repre- 
sentation of sacred subjects, and 
these have even been alaeal into 
a separate code, by Fray Juan de 
Ayala, in a work entitled, Pictor 
Christianus Eruditus, published at 
Madrid in 1730. 


During the period of their growth 
and vigour (says Mr. Stirling), it was 
rarely that a Spanish artist employed 
his pencil on any secular subject except 
portraiture. Unlike the Italian, he is 
hardly ever to be found in the fields of 
profane mythology and history. Zion’s 
hill and Siloa’s brook delight him more 
than Parnassus or Ida, the Xanthus 
or the Orontes. In the Golden Legend 
he found his Jliad, and Odyssey, and 
Art of Love. 


The Spanish artist considered 
himself placed in the lofty position 
of a Christian teacher. ‘The chief 
end of the works of Christian art,’ 
says the learned Pacheco, ‘ is to per- 
suade men to piety and to brin 
them to God.’ Sees (the Spanis 
Rafael) frequently prepared him- 
self for a new work by prayer, 
fasting, and the eucharist; and to 
these preparations Luis de Vergas 
sometimes added the discipline of 
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the scourge, and kept by his bed- 
side a coffin, in which he would 
often lie down to meditate upon 
death. It is easy to smile or to 
sneer at the superstition of these 
old Spanish masters, but not so 
easy for us, in this utilitarian and 
sceptical age, to understand or 
realize the perfect simplicity and 
good faith in which they held such 
opinions and practised such auste- 
rities. 

The saints, whom the pious artist 
had most frequently represented, 
were supposed to interfere in his 
behalf both in this world and the 
next. A painter, almost dashed to 
pieces by a fall from a scaffold 
whilst at work on the dome of our 
Lady of Nieva, was said to have 
been miraculously restored to life; 
and another master, in similar peril, 
was believed to have been held sus- 
pended in mid air by the arm of 
the Virgin which he had just 
finished painting; nay, some of her 
devout votaries of the pencil were 
even supposed to have been favoured 
with a sitting by their complacent 
patroness. 

To this general devotion to the 
service of the Church—to this vni- 
versal practice of referring to Ler 
standards and her legends for sub- 
jects on which to exercise their 
skill and genius—there was one 
striking exception among the great 
artists of Spain. That exception 
was Velazquez. Appointed court 
painter, and constantly attached to 
the service of the King, from his 
early youth he was chiefly employed 
upon secular subjects, and only 
upon rare occasions painted a devo- 
tional picture for a royal oratory or 
convent; yet even his style is im- 
bued with the gravity which cha- 
racterises the Spanish character, 
and which is especially distinctive 
of the Spanish pencil. 

We shall now proceed to examine 
somewhat more closely Velazquez 
and his Works. Both the parents 
of Velazquez were of noble blood. 
Juan di Silva, his father, was de- 
scended from the great Portuguese 
house which traced its pedigree u 
to the kings of Alba cote a 
his mother, Geronima Velazquez, 
by whose name, according to the 
frequent usage of Andalusia, her 
son came to be known, was born of 
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a noble family of Seville. Velazquez 
received the best scholastic education 
which his native city could afford, 
and his father wisely consented that 
he should follow the bent of his 
genius, and prosecute the study of 
painting. Herrera, a powerful but 
passionate artist, was his first in- 
structor, but Velazquez, disgusted 
with his coarseness and severity, 
remained with him only long enough 
to acquire his bold and effective 
manner of treatment. He then re- 
moved to the house of Francisco 
Pacheco, with whom he remained 
five years, and whose daughter 
Juana he afterwards married. 
Pacheco was but a feeble artist, 
and is chiefly distinguished by his 
Treatise on Painting, long the 
manual of the Spanish studios, and 
now a work of great rarity. 

Velazquez soon discovered that 
Nature is the artist’s best teacher 
and surest guide. 

He very early resolved (says Mr. 
Stirling) neither to sketch nor to colour 
any object without having the thing 
itself before him. That he might have a 
model of the human countenance ever at 
hand, he kept (says Pacheco) a peasant 
lad, as an apprentice, who served him 
for a study in different actions and pos- 
tures—sometimes crying, sometimes 
laughing —till he had grappled with 
every difficulty of expression ; and from 
him he executed an infinite variety of 
heads, in charcoal and chalk, on blue 
paper, by which he arrived at certainty 
in taking likenesses. 

We are also told that, with a 
view 
to acquire facility and brilliancy in 
colouring, he devoted himself for a 
while to the study of animals and still 
life, painting all sorts of objects rich in 
tones and tints, and simple in configura- 
tion, such as pieces of plate, metal, and 
earthen pots and pans, and other do- 
mestic utensils, and the birds, fish, and 
fruits, which the woods and waters 
around Seville so lavishly supply to its 
markets. 


At this time he also carefull 
studied subjects of low life, whic 
the streets and waysides of Anda- 
lusia afforded in rich variety. Se- 
veral of these early pictures were 
of great excellence, and they are 
now very rare. The Museum at 
Valladolid possesses a fine one, and 
the ‘ Water Carrier of Seville,’ taken 
away by Joseph Buonaparte and 
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now in 7 House, also belongs 
to this period. 

Velazquez did not fail to profit 
by the introduction into Seville 
about this time of a number of 
paintings by Castillian and foreign 
artists, and the following list of his 
studies, given by Palomino, shows 
that his industry was as remarkable 
as his genius, and affords an ex- 
ample of diligent application, which 
every young artist would do well to 
imitate. 


For the proportions and anatomy of 
the human frame, he studied the writings 
of Albert Durer and Vesalius; for 
physiognomy and perspective, those of 
Giovanni Battista Porta and Daniel 
Barbaro; he made himself master of 
Euclid’s Geometry and Moya’s treatise 
on arithmetic; and he learned some- 
thing of architecture from Vitruvius and 
Vignola; from these various authors 
gathering like a bee knowledge for his 
own use and for the advantage of pos- 
terity. He likewise read the works of 
Frederigo, Alberto Romano, and Rafael 
Borghini, which gave him some ac- 
quaintance with the arts, artists, and 
language of Italy. 


At the age of twenty-three, he 
paid his first visit to Madrid, 
where he studied for some months 
in its rich galleries of art, and 
then returned to Seville. He was 
soon, however, recalled, his friend 
Fonseca having interested the all- 
powerful Olivarez in his favour. 
Shortly after his arrival he painted 
Fonseca’s portrait, which was im- 
mediately carried to the palace, 
where it was admired by the king, 
his brothers, and many of the 
nobles, and the fortune of Velaz- 
quez was secured. He was almost 
immediately appointed court painter, 
and had a fixed salary assigned 
him. 

The monarch who thus early ap- 
preciated Velazquez was perhaps 
the most munificent patron of art 
who has ever lived. 


To acquire works of art (says Mr. 
Stirling) was the chief pleasure of Philip, 
and it was the only business in which 
he displayed earnestness and constancy. 
Rich as were the galleries of Philip I1., 
his grandson must, at the least, have 


_ doubled the number and value of their 


contents. . . . The King of Spain was a 
collector with whom it was vain to 
compete, and in the prices which he 
paid for the gems of painting and sculp- 
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ture, if in nothing else, he was in ad- 
vance of his age. From a convent at 
Palermo, he bought, for an annual pen- 
sion of 1000 crowns, Rafael’s famous 
icture of ‘Our Lord going to Calvary,’ 
own as the ‘Spasimo,’ which he 
named his ‘Jewel.’ His ambassador to 
the English Commonwealth, Don Alonzo 
de Cordenas, was the principal buyer at 
the sale at Whitehall, when the noble 
gallery of Charles I. was dispersed by 
the Protector. There Philip, for the 
sum of £2000, became possessed of that 
lovely ‘Holy Family,’ Rafael’s most 
exquisitely finished work, once the pride 
of Mantua, which he fondly called his 
‘Pearl,’ a graceful name, which may, 
perhaps, survive the picture. To him 
the Escorial likewise owed Rafael’s 
heavenly ‘Virgin of the Fish,’ carried 
with the ‘Spasimo’ and the ‘Pearl,’ to 
Paris, by Napoleon, but happily restored 
to the Queen of Spain’s gallery ; and the 
charming ‘ Madonna of the Tent,’ bought 
from the spoilers, in 1813, for £5000, by 
the King of Bavaria, and now the glory 
and model of Munich. 


One of the favourite amusements 
of this art-loving monarch was sitting 
for his portrait to Velazquez, who 
enjoyed a sort of monopoly of the 
royal countenance. 


Armed and mounted on his sprightly 
Andalusian, glittering in crimson and 
gold gala, clad in black velvet, for the 
council, or in russet and buff, for the 
boar-hunt — under all these different 
aspects did Philip submit himself to the 
quick eye and cunning hand of Velas- 
quez. And not content with multipli- 
cations of his own likeness in these or- 
dinary attitudes and employments, he 
caused the same great artist to paint 
him at prayers—‘to take him in the 
purging of his soul—’ as he knelt among 
the embroidered cushions of his oratory. 
In all these various portraits we find the 
same cold, phlegmatic expression, which 
gives his face the appearance of a mask, 
and agrees so well with the pen and ink 
sketches of contemporary writers who 
celebrate his talents for dead silence and 
marble immobility, talents hereditary 
indeed in his house, but in his case so 
highly improved, that he could sit out a 
comedy without stirring hand or foot, 
and conduct an audience without move- 
ment of a muscle, except those in his 
lips and tongue. He rode his horse, 
handled his gun, quaffed his sober cups 
of cinnamon water, and performed his 
devotions with an unchangeable solem- 
nity of mien that might have become 
him in pronouncing, or receiving, sen- 
tence of death. 


Soon after the appointment of 
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Velazquez as court painter occurred 
is alientel visit of Charles I. 
and Buckingham to the Spanish 
capital. Philip presented his royal 
guest with several noble pictures, 
and Velazquez is said by Gachese 
to have begun a portrait of him, 
which was lost sight of until 1847, 
when Mr. Snare, a bookseller of 
Reading, alleged that he had dis- 
covered and acquired it, at a sale in 
the country, for £8. Mr. Stirling, 
in an elaborate note, denies the 
genuineness of this picture, but pays 
a high compliment to Mr. Snare, who 


has (he says) fought his battle with 
equal skill, courage, and good faith, and 
has inseparably connected his name with 
the names of Pacheco and Velazquez. 
His published writings on the subject of 
his picture were, in 1851, eight in num- 
ber, containing together upwards of 490 
pages, and he has probably since added 
something to the catalogue. 

In 1623, when only twenty-four 
years of age, Velazquez finished his 
first equestrian portraitof PhilipIV., 
which was exhibited in the open 
air, on a day of high festival, to the 
admiring gaze of all Madrid. Son- 
nets were composed and compli- 
ments aenstel upon the fortunate 
painter, who also received a more 
substantial reward in the shape of 
300 ducats from the King. to 
the same year he likewise paintec 
one of his most spirited pictures, 
‘Los Bebedores,’ or the ‘ Topers,’ 
an engraving of which will be found 
in Mr. Stirling’s Annals of the 
Artists of Spain. 

The Spaniard of the age of Philip 
was a thorough bigot ; and the ex- 
— of the unhappy Moors, by 

hilip III., from ther homes in 
sunny Andalusia, was looked upon 
as one of the most glorious exploits 
in the annals of Spain. It had 
been celebrated in verse; it was 
now to be commemorated by — 
ing. In 1627, Caxes, Carducho, 
Nardi, and Velazquez were or- 
dered by the King to paint each a 

icture on the subject, the wand of 
Usher of the Royal Chamber being 
offered asa prize for the best per- 
formance. The award was given in 
favour of Velazquez, and his picture 
of the ‘ Expulsion of the Moriscoes’ 
was hung up in the great hall of the 
Aleazar of Madrid. It has since 
perished, and is perhaps the work 
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of Velazquez which we ought least 
to regret. 

The year 1628 was an important 
one for Velazquez. Rubens:arrived 
at Madrid as envoy from the Arch- 
duchess Isabella, Governess of the 
Low Countries; he remained nine 
months, and during that time Ve- 
lazquez became his companion and 
guide to the art treasures of the 
capital and of the Escurial. Rubens 
met with a magnificent reception 
and entertainment at the Spanish 
court, and when he left carried with 
him a diamond ring worth two 
thousand ducats, the gift of Philip, 
an order of knighthood, a patent 
for life of the office of Secretary to 
the Privy Council of Brussels, and 
a mandate for the payment of his 
expenses on the Belgian Treasury. 

Soon after the departure of Ru- 
bens, Velazquez was permitted to 
indulge his Jong-cherished wish of 
visiting Italy, and received from 
the King leave of absence for two 
years without loss of salary and a 
present of four hundred ducats. He 
took with him his faithful servant 
Pareja; afterwards the best of his 
scholars, and setting sail from Bar- 
celona arrived at Venice. We can- 
not resist quoting the following 
graphic sketch of Venice in the 
seventeenth century. 


The Republic of the Hundred Isles 
had now declined into the silver age of 
her arts as well as of her power. The 
bold spirit which had sustained and 
repelled the shock of the Leaguers of 
Cambray had departed from her coun- 
cils. No longer were Le donne, i cava- 
lier, Varme, gli amori of the great old 
houses painted by Giorgione, Titian, 
Pordenone, Paul Caliari, or Tintoret ; 
the close of the last century had seen 
extinguished the last star of that glo- 
rious constellation. Their successors, 
feeble if not few, lived upon the ideas 
and the fame of the former age. Of 
these, Alessandro Varotari, known as 
Il Padovanino, was one of the most 
considerable ; he affected in his works 
the spacious banquet-halls and imposing 
figures, the sumptuous draperies and 
snarling dogs, in uso Paolesco ; and the 
* Marriage of Cana,’ esteemed his master- 
piece, had somewhat of the grandeur of 
the Veronese. Pietro Libero was com- 
mencing his career as a painter of altar- 
pieces, which faintly reflected the style 
of Titian, and of naked Venuses, which 
gained him the name of Libertino. 
Turchi, perhaps the ablest of the band, 
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who had painted much, and tolerably 
well, for the city churches, was now 
residing at Rome. The degenerate age 
of the dark colourists, the tenebrozi, had 
already begun to cast its gloom over the 
art of the island city. 

From Venice, Velazquez pro- 
ceeded to Bologna, and from thence 
to Rome, where he remained for a 
year, diligently studying the works 
of the great masters, and living 
pie at the Villa Medici, 

uilt on the site of the ancient gar- 
dens of Lucullus, on the wooded 
slopes of the Pincian Hill, and 
bought, thirty-seven years after- 
wards, by Colbert, for the French 
Academy founded by Louis XIV. 
It then contained a noble collection 
of ancient marbles, and the great 
master of Spain was lodged under 
the same roof with the Venus de 
Medici and the Venus of Adrian. 
Mr. Stirling thus eloquently de- 
scribes the state of art in Rome 
during the residence of Velazquez. 


Happier than Venice, Rome at this 
epoch could boast more artistic talent 
than had been found within her walls at 
one time since the days of Michael 
Angelo. Many of the Bolognese masters 
were sojourning for a season, or had 
fixed their abode, in the capital. Dome- 
nichino and Guercino were now en- 
gaged on some of their best works, the 
‘Communion of St. Jerome’ and the 
‘Finding of the Body of St. Petronilla ;’ 
the ‘Grotto Ferrato’ and the ‘ Lodovisi 
Frescoes.’ Guido Reni alternated 
between the excitements of the gaming 
table and the sweet creations of his 
smooth flowing pencil. Albani, the 
Anacreon of painting, was adorning the 
walls of the Borghese and the Aldobran- 
dini with cool forest glades, peopled with 
sportive loves and graces. The great 
landscape painters of France, Poussin 
and Claude, were laying the founda- 
tions of their delightful and fertile 
schools. Beautiful fountains, palaces, 
and churches, rising in all quarters of 
the city, displayed the architectural 
genius of Bernini, the friend of popes, 
the favourite of princes, and the most 
busy and versatile of men. 


After leaving Rome Velazquez 
visited Naples, where the Duke of 
Alcala, his father-in-law’s patron 
and friend, was then Viceroy. At 
this time the artists of Naples were 


‘amost unruly and ruffianly brother- 


hood, contending not only with the 
encil, but with the cudgel, the 
ee, and the drug. They would 
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permit no stranger to receive em- 
ployment at Naples, and when there 
were no strangers to attack the 
turned their hatred against eac 
other. Belisario Correnzio, one of 
their number, hired a bravo’s dagger 
to destroy Guido and his colleague, 
whilst engaged at Naples; the 
former escaped and fled to Rome, 
but the latter was killed. Domeni- 
chino too, in spite of special gua- 
rantees from the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment which protected him from 
the assassin’s dagger, sank under 
the constant persecutions to which 
he was exposed whilst working at 
Naples, or, as many supposed, fell 
a victim to poison. The head of 
the Neapolitan School at this time 
was the aleusion Ribera, an artist 
of great talent, but of a violent and 
savage temper, who (to use the ex- 
pressive language of Mr. Stirling) 
‘had established a sort of reign of 
terror in the republic of art.’ He 
was court painter to the Viceroy, 
and arbitrator in all matters con- 
nected with art. He was fond of 
magnificence, lived in a splendid 
house, and kept carriages and ser- 
vants en grand seigneur. 

Velazquez succeeded in gaining 
the a without arousing the 
jealousy of Ribera; but the Nea- 
politan master he most admired, and 
whose influence may be distinctly 
traced in his subsequent works, was 
Massimo Stanzione, one of the most 
brilliant and gifted artists of the 
period, in whose best works thetruth 
and force of the Naturalist, and the 
fairer forms and nobler expression 
of the Eclectic School, are found 
harmoniously blended together. 

In the spring of 1631 Velazquez 
returned to Madrid. Seventeen 
years elapsed between his first and 
second visits to Italy, and during 
this time many of his best works 
were produced. Portraiture for 
some time seems to have chiefly oc- 
cupied his attention. An equestrian 

ortrait of Olivarez, the celebrated 
Count Duke, is one of his most 
successful efforts in this depart- 
ment; and that of Don Adrian 
Pulido da Pareja, Admiral of the 
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Fleet of New Spain, is also remark- 
able for its power and truth. Of 
this picture Palomino relates that, 
on its being finished and set aside in 
an obscure corner of the paint- 
ing room, Philip IV., upon enter- 
ing, mistook it for the Admiral 
himself, who ought to have been 
ploughing the deep. ‘Still here,’ 
exclaimed the King; ‘having re- 
ceived your orders, why are you 
not gone?’ No answer being re- 
turned, Philip discovered his mis- 
take, and turning to Velazquez said, 
‘I assure you I was taken in.’* 

Philip was very fond of dwarfs, 
and the pencil of Velazquez has 
preserved to us many specimens of 
this diminutive breed, which are 
still to be seen in the Queen of 
Spain’s Gallery. Whilst attending 
the King at Aranjuez, the Tivoli of 
the monarchs of Spain, the Tempe 
of her poets, he a painted some 
beautiful landscapes, such as the 
‘Avenue of the Queen,’ and the 
‘ Fountain of the Tritons.’ 

In 1669 Velazquez essayed his 
strength upon a grander theme than 
usually occupied his pencil. In 
that year he painted his celebrated 
‘ Crucifixion,’ for the Nunnery of 
San Placido, of which Mr. Stirling 
in his Annals of the Artists of Spain, 
gives a spirited engraving, illus- 
trated by the following eloquent de- 
scription : 

Unrelieved by the dim landscape or 
lowering clouds, the cross in this pic- 
ture has no footing upon earth, but is 
placed on a plain dark ground, like an 
ivory carving on its velvet pall. Never 
was that great agony more powerfully 
depicted. The head of our Lord 
droops on his right shoulder, over which 
falls a mass of dark hair, while drops of 
blood trickle from his thorn-pierced 
brows. The anatomy of the naked 
body and limbs is executed with as much 
precision as in Cellini’s marble, which 
may have served Velazquez as a model; 
and the linen cloth wrapped about the 
loins, and even the fir wood of the cross, 
display his accurate attention to the 
smallest details of a great subject. 


Between 1645 and 1648 he com- 


pleted, for the Palace of Buenretiro, 
the ‘Surrender of Breda,’ perhaps 


* Sir David Wilkie, when in'Spain, was much struck and delighted with the 
close resemblance which he found between the style of Velazquez and that of ‘Sir 
Henry Raeburn. At Edinburgh (he says) the heads of the Spaniard would be at- 
tributed to the Scot, and vice versd at Madrid. 
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his most finished and suecessful per- 
formance. It is thus described by 
Mr. Ford: 

Never were knights, soldiers, © or 
national character better painted, or the 
heavy Fleming, the intellectual Italian, 
and the proud Spaniard, more nicely 
marked, even to their boots and 
breeches; the lances of the guards 
actually vibrate. Observe the contrast 
of the light-blue delicate page, with the 
dark iron-clad General Spinola, who, 
the model of a generous, high-bred war- 
rior, is consoling a gallant but van- 
quished enemy. He took Breda, June 
2nd, 1525, and died five years a(fter- 
wards, broken-hearted at Philip IV.’s 
treatment, exclaiming, Me han quitado 
la honra! (They have robbed me of 
honour !) 

In 1648 Velazquez was sent to 
Italy to colleet works of art for the 
royal galleries, and for the Academ 
which Philip designed to parece f 
at Madrid. His commission was suffi- 
ciently ample—to purchase every- 
thing that was to be sold that he 
thought worth buying. At Genoa, 
where he first landed, he improved 
his acquaintance with the works of 
Vandyck, a favourite artist with the 
Genoese nobility. At Milan he 
visited the Borromean Gallery, and 
admired the ‘ Last Supper’ of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; and passing on to 
Venice, he a second time lingered 
over the works of her illustrious 
dead, and made several important 
purchases. He then visited Bologna, 
and at Modena spent a short time 
among the fascinating works of 
Correggio. There he beheld the 
Magdalene which the Princes of 
Este were wont to carry with them 
on their journeys, and which the 
King of Poland kept under lock and 
key in a frame of jewelled silver. In 
the Cathedral of Parma he saw the 
noble frescoes of the same great 
master, then undimmed by the smoke 
of centuries. From thence he pro- 
ceeded onward to Florence, where 
living art was then represented by 
Pietro da Cortona, Carlo Dolce, and 
Salvator Rosa; and at Naples he 
renewed his friendship with Ribera, 
then, as formerly, basking in the 
sunshine of viceregal favour. As 
on his former visit, he again made 
Rome his head-quarters. Whilst 
there he painted a portrait of Pope 
Innocent X., so true to nature that 
one of the chamberlains, catching a 
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glimpse of the picture through an 
open-door leading from the ante- 
chamber, cautioned his fellow-cour- 
tiers to converse in a lower tone, as 
his Holiness was in the next room. 
He remained in Rome for more 
than a year, flattered and caressed 
by every one, and in equal favour 
with artists, ambassadors, and dig- 
nitaries of the Church. 

On his return to Madrid, Velaz- 
quez was made Aposentador-mayor, 
or quartermaster-general of the 
king’s household—an office of great 
dignity. He reeeived a salary of 
three thousand ducats a year, and 
carried a key at his girdle which 
opened every lock in the palace. In 
this lucrative post his scholar and 
son-in-law, the painter Mazo Mar- 
tinez, was appointed his deputy 
and assistant. Unfortunately, for 
the next few years, the onerous 
duties of this office detained the 
hands of Spain’s greatest artist in 
inglorious repose. His last great 
work, ‘ Las Meninas,’ or the ‘ Maids 
of Honour,’ was produced in 1656. 
It was afterwards termed ‘La 
Teologia,’ or the ‘ Gospel. of Paint- 
ing,’ by Luca Giordano, in allusion 
to its surpassing excellence. Mr. 
Stirling salaiee the following anec- 
dote connected with this noble 
picture. 


It is said that Philip TV., who came 
every day with the Queen, to see the 
picture, remarked, when it was finished, 
that one thing was yet wanting; and 
taking up a brush, painted the knightly 
insignia with his own royal fingers, thus 
conferring the accolade with a weapon 
not recognised in chivalry. 

A fine repetition of this painting 
is in the gallery of Mr. Bankes, at 
Kingston Lacy, Dorset. 

In the summer of 1660, the last 
which Velazquez was ever to see, a 
meeting of the Courts of France 
and Spain was arranged to take 
place on the Isle of Pheasants, in 
the river Bidassoa, in order to cele- 
brate the nuptials of Louis XIV. 
of France and the Infanta Maria 
Teresa; a marriage fraught with 
disaster and ruin to Spain, for ever 
since that fatal festival she has been 
alternately the dupe or the victim 
of her more powerful neighbour. 
The preparations made for this 
meeting by the two courts were 
prodigious. Since 1520, when Henry 
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and Francis met on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, Europe had wit- 
nessed no such pageant. Velazquez 
was appointed Master of the Revels, 
and was sent forward to erect a 
suitable pavilion on the Isle of 
Pheasants. 


This celebrated spot (says Mr. Stir- 
ling) was reckoned neutral ground by the 
French, while the Spaniards claimed it 
for their own, alleging that a change in 
the stream’s channel had cut it off from 
the realms of Pelayo. The river eating 
it slowly away has now left little ground 
for argument or for conference. Let 
the traveller, therefore, as he rolls along 
the bridge that unites France with 
Spain, glance down the stream at the 
reedy patch that yet remains of the most 
interesting river islet in Europe. Here 
Louis XI., with a good store of pistoles 
in the pockets of his frieze coat, adjudi- 
cated on the affairs and bribed the 
courtiers of Henry IV. of Castile, who 
came glittering in cloth of gold. Here, 
or at least in an adjacent barge, Francis 
I., leaving the land of bondage, em- 


braced his sons, who were going thither” 


as hostages for his observance of a treaty 
which he had already determined to 
break ; and here he proposed to meet 
Charles V. in personal duello. Here 
Isabella of Valois received the first 
homage of her Castilian lieges; and 
a few years later, wept her last 
farewell to her brothers and to France. 
Here Anne of Austria and Isabella of 
Bourbon met on the road to their 
respective thrones ; and here, but a few 
months before, Jules Mazarin and 
Louis de Haro had mingled their croco- 
dile tears, and practised every pass of 
diplomatic fence, over the famous treaty 
of the Pyrenees. 


Here follows a graphic descrip- 
tion of the royal progress from 
Madrid by the same eloquent pen. 

On the 15th of April, having made 
his will, and commended himself to 
our Lady of Atocha, Philip IV. set out 
from the capital, accompanied by the 
Infanta, and followed by 3500 mules, 
82 horses, 70 coaches, and 70 baggage 
wagons. The baggage of the royal bride 
alone, would have served for a small 
army. Her dresses were packed in 
twelve large trunks, covered with 
crimson velvet, and mounted with 
silver; 20 morocco trunks containing 
her linen ; and 50 mules were laden with 
toilette plate and perfumes. Besides 
these personal equipments, she carried 
a vast provision of presents, amongst 
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which were two chests filled with 
purses, amber gloves, and whisker-cases 
for her future brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Orleans. The grandees of the house- 
hold vied with each other in the size 
and splendour of their retinues. The 
cavalcade extended six leagues in 
length, and the trumpets of the van 
were sounding at the gate of Alcala de 
Henares, the first day’s halting-place, 
ere the last files had issued from the 
gate of Madrid. 

Even amongst the flower of the 
nobility of France and Spain, as- 
sembled on the banks of the Bi- 
dassoa, Velazquez was conspicuous 
by his fine person and magnificent 
attire, but it was his last triumph ; 
the fatigue he had endured in pre- 
paring for these gorgeous festivi- 
ties and the constant, excitement of 
the week during which they lasted 
proved too much for his strength; 
on his return to Madrid, he sickened 
of a tertian fever, and in spite of 
the utmost efforts of the court 
penn expired a week after 

is seizure on the 6th of August, 
1660, in the 61st year of his age. 
Thus (says Mr. Ford) Spain’s 
greatest artist was sacrificed on the 
altar of upholstery. 


The corpse, habited in the full dress 
of a knight of Santiago, lay for two 
days in state, in a chamber illuminated 
with tapers, and furnished with a cru- 
cifix and altar. On Sunday the 8th, it 
was put into a coffin covered with black 
velvet, and garnished with gilt orna- 
ments, the knightly cross, and the keys 
of chamberlain and aposentador-mayor ; 
and at night it was carried with great 
pomp to the parish church of San Juan. 
There it was placed in the principal 
chapel, in a temporary monument, lit 
by twelve silver candelabra blazing with 
waxen tapers; and the burial service 
was sung by the royal choristers, in the 
presence of a great concourse of knights 
and nobles. . 


We have thus, under the able 
guidance of Mr. Stirling, and as far 
as our limits would permit, endea- 
voured to trace the brilliant career 
of the great Andalucian from its 
commencement to its close. We 

art from Mr. Stirling with regret, 

oping again to meet him on the 
wide field of Spanish Art, in which 


he has proved so successful a la- 


&. &. 


bourer. 
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AN ESSAY ON HUMBUG. 


By a Mancuester Man. 


UMBUG! The word rings oddly 
we admit; separate the syllables, 
and it is pleasant neither in sound 
nor savour: and yet we have a 
weakness for the phrase. ‘Phrase, 
call you it?’ asks the red-faced cor- 
poral. ‘By this good day I will 
maintain the word with my sword, 
tobe asoldierlike word, and a word of 
exceeding good command.’ Is it not 
the monarch of the vocabulary for 
expressive meaning? Is it not the 
symbol of an enormous reality, a 
reat factin life? Unde derivatur? 
hens is it derived? Can its 
genealogical descent be traced from 
that ss for philological desti- 
tutes, the Anglo-Saxon ; or is it the 
coinage of some modern mint? 
The word, we maintain, is of good 
lineage. We have an opaque re- 
collection that its parent évp8vyoy 
is to be found in one of the choruses 
of Aristophanes ; but we have not 
time to search itout. Only listen to 
Notes and Queries. We are there 
told, on the authority of Miller's 
Fly Leaves, that it is a corruption 
of the word Hamburg. ‘ During a 
— when war prevailed on the 
ontinent, so many false reports 
and lying bulletins were fabricated 
at Hamburg, that at length, when 
any one would signify his disbelief 
of a statement he would say, ‘You 
had that from Hamburg;’ and thus, 
‘That is Hamburg,’ or Humbug, 
became a common expression of in- 
eredulity.* Now who Mr. Miller 
is, we do not know; but if we had 
him here, we would steep his Fly 
Leaves in vinegar, and stuff them 
down his throat, for reducing so 
valuable a word to such an ignoble 
origin: we would do so even if he 
were the immortal Joe himself. 
In the teeth of the Notes and 
Queries, we have a firm belief that 
the word has a good pedigree ; we 
are confident that a term so ex- 
pressive must have a gentlemanlike 
extraction. 
Surely a royal ancestry it owns, 
And mourns the loss of palaces and 
thrones. + 


Its paternity may be lost in re- 
* Vol. VIL. p. 631. 


mote antiquity ; but we deny roundly 
that it is to be ranked with those 
phrases of modern invention, which 
are the fungi of fustian and cotton 
twist — of cog wheels and train 
oil—and which came in with billy 
rollers and spinning jennies. 

It was Mr. Ferrand, late M.P. 
for Knaresborough, who enunciated 
the universal proposition, that ‘the 
world was one mighty humbug.’ 
This is a bold assertion—daring and 
dashing as one of Lord Cardigan’s 
charges, and spoken like a crafty 
Yorkshireman. Many no doubt 
will ‘dispute his major ;’ but come 
now, kind reader, in private con- 
fidence between you and me, is 
there not a mighty deal of humbug 
in the world, notwithstanding ? 
It penetrates and permeates every- 
where, like the air we breathe. Tf 
nature abhors a vacuum, this subtle 
essence is ready to occupy any 
vacuity. It is _ all - pervading. 
‘Love,’ says Sir Walter Scott, some- 
where— 

(Lovetunesin peace the shepherd's reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules thecourt, the camp, the grove.) 


We have a strong conviction that 
Sir Walter meant humbug. 

Some philosophers take a delight 
in tracing the natural history of a 
moral sentiment. Is there no gen- 
tleman of analytic mind to investi- 
gate the natural history of the idea 
expressed by this word. Humbug, 
we believe, is the offspring of civi- 
lization and refinement. ‘We are 
all oe, it was often said by 
the late Charles Kemble, ‘and the 
highest art is the greatest hypocrisy.’ 
Humbug is scarcely compatible with 
a rude and primitive state of so- 
ciety. We should not have found 
it among the ancient Britons as 
they roamed barelegged through 
their native forests, and munched 
their acorns in company with wild 
boars. We should not discover it 
in the New Zealander as he knocks 
down his. foe, scalps and dines off 
him without ceremony. Nor shall 


+ Hor., B. IL, Ode iv., 15. 7 
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we meet with it when men are 
really in earnest, even in a civilized 
age. There was no humbug about 
Nelson, as he hoisted his last signal, 
and laid the Victory alongside the 
Redoubtable. There was no hum- 
bug in ‘the Duke,’ as he led his 
forces through many a hard-fought 
campaign. Would that the old 
man were yet alive! There have 
been scenes of late near Sebas- 
topol, in which this material was 
but a trifling ingredient. ‘I hope, 
Englishmen, you will fight well to- 
day,’ said the Marshal St. Arnaud, 
as he rode along our lines with Lord 
Raglan before the battle of Alma. 
‘Hope!’ said a voice from the 
ranks—‘andsure, General, you know 
we will!’ ‘ We think it very hard 
sir, that having had all the work, 
we should have none of the sport!’ 
was the remonstrance of the crew of 
the Agamemnon to Admiral Lyons, 
when a rumour had reached them 
that they were not to go into 
action.* In such expressions there 
is no poreiiags. There is no hum- 
bug in a Highlander’s charge; there 
is no humbug in a Lancaster gun 
or a Minié rifle. No; humbug, in 
its highest development, is the child 
of luxury. It is mostly of aris- 
tocratic, or cottonocratic, or some 
such other ocratic origin; it is 
cradled on a couch of down, and 
dandled by lady nurses; its chris- 
tening dinner is abundant in turtle, 
venison, and champagne ; it grows 
up under gilded ceilings ; it walks 
in trim gardens and in gay attire ; 
it uses ‘holiday and lady terms’ 
when it begins to stisalahe it is 
sent in time to some genteel educa- 
tional establishment; it peradven- 
ture goes through one of our Uni- 
versities; and if represented by 
one of the male species, most pro- 
bably develops in the end into a 
man of high professional standing, 
or a member of Parliament, or a 
peer of this realm. 

But we have a philosophic sub- 
ject in hand; and we must needs 
treat it after a scholastic fashion. 
Let us then, according to the Aris- 
totelie mode, look out for our de- 
finition. Humbug may be laid 
down to be ‘a species of deceit, 
giving pleasure. ‘ Humbugging!’ 


said a barrister on the northern 
circuit, who was a plain likeness of 
a bull-dog, to a female witness, 
‘and pray, ma’am, what do you 
mean by your ‘humbugging?’’ 
‘Why, sir,’ was the reply, ‘if I 
was to say that you are a handsome 
man, I should be humbugging you.’ 
If, that is, she had insinuated into 
his private ear that he was a good- 
looking specimen of humanity, it 
would have been a species of deceit, 
iving pleasure. And adopting the 
Stagyrite’s theory of moral senti- 
ments, let us assume that there are 
three species of humbug—two ex- 
tremes and a mean—namely, hum- 
bug that is useful, humbug that is 
harmless, and humbug that is 
hurtful. 

1. First, then, there is a kind of 
humbug that is useful. Are you 
startled at this assertion? It is 
true nevertheless. Just step into 
Exeter Hall, and see what is going 
on there. It is the month of May, 
and there is a crowded meeting 
within the walls in aid of one of our 
Home Missions. Listen: the Rey. 
Mealy Mincetext is on his legs, 
and addressing that large assembly. 
He is detailing his parochial expe- 
riences, as the Vicar of Hardan- 
sharpham. At this particular june- 
ture he is giving an account of the 
manner in which he induced a 
widow and six children to attend 
his church. _He describes the 
widow as having seen better days, 
and the children as pretty little 
dears, but left somewhat in a state 
of nature. He goes into detail so 
far as to particularize a patch on 
one of the boys’ breeches, He re- 
cites the dialogue between himself 
and the widow in extenso, empha- 
sizing his strong points; till at 
length, when he aden his climax, 
and one of the little girls exclaims, 
‘Mammy, let us go to church,’ 
white handkerchiefs and delicate 
bosoms begin to flutter, and sub- 
dued sobs are audible throughout 
the assembly. Now the Rev. Mealy 
Mincetext 1s a good man and a 
faithful pastor; but we think he 
might bring up with him, some two 
hundred miles from Hardan- 
sharpham, certain parochial statistics 
more of a measure with the human 


* Speech of Mr. Layard, Times, Dec. 16, 1854. 
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intellect. To us his matter and 
manner are equally humbug; but 
Mealy is uainted with his au- 
dience, and the effect of a claptrap; 
he knows very well that he will get 
more money for the cause, and 
applause for himself, by sendin 
round the widow and her six chil, 
dren with their begging boxes, than 
if he had appealed to the highest 
motives that can influence our 
nature. 

Another day we enter the same 
building, and we find that the pro- 
ceedings of a great Missionary 
meeting are going on. Do not sup- 
pose that we — in the saying of 
the celebrated Mr. Anthony Weller, 
that ‘the little niggers are little 
humbugs.’ We entertain no such 
sentiment; we are zealous advo- 
cates of both Home and Foreign 
Missions, and if need be we can 
tolerate a little plausibility in the 
mode of urging their claims. But 
be still. A gentleman with an Irish 
aecent is speaking. He has just 
returned from Hooluchoo. A capital 
fellow he is—‘a broth of a boy’— 
brisk as a bee when he pleases, and 
sedate as one of his Hindoo cross- 
legged idols, when it is convenient. 

e has the ladies laughing, and he 
has them crying, and he has them 
both at once. And yet if you 
analyse what the ev. Denis 
O'F laherty is saying, you will find 
that it is little better than moon- 
shine. It is some trivial dialogue 
between himself and an old woman 
who had the reputation of a witch 
at Hooluchoo. We sometimes 
think that these gentlemen who 
carry about with them ‘the in- 
teresting information’ might well 
leave it behind them; but in the 
main doubtless they areright: they 
administer a gentle dose of humbug, 
and it serves as a cathartic to the 
pockets of the people. 

Is there never, again, any little 
charlatanry among our popular 
preachers? Is it all sterling talent 
that attracts? or is there some- 
times an admixture, a_ trifling 
admixture, of that grosser material 
of which we are treating? Is 
there nothing in the shape of 
affectation; no promulgation of 
strong opinions for effect; no 
assumption of peculiar sanctity 
for the very atmosphere of the 
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building where the orator is delec- 
tating his audience? Well, never 
mind ; all’s well that ends well; his 
little peculiarities, from whatever 
motive they spring, do good; they 
bring those to public worship who 
might otherwise have stayed at 
home balancing their accounts or 
nursing the children ; and will not 
each paterfamilias, after attending 
his church, eat his Sunday’s dinner 
‘a wiser and a better man?’ 

Then, what are we to think of 
those numberless associations that 
spring = like mushrooms on every 
side? We have secular education 
schemes, and religious education 
schemes ; we have societies formed 
for the education of the people after 
every conceivable fashion ; we have 
institutions for the advancement 
of sanitary reform; we have pro- 
jects for free libraries, and for 
travelling libraries—for diffusing 
knowledge in mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, and on cart-wheels; we 
have plans for the establishment 
of ane lodging-houses ; we have 
here a company formed for the 
supply of patent muffins and crum- 
pets at reduced prices, there 
another for wet-nursing infants 
after an improved manner, and a 
third for supplying Epsom salts and 
castor-oil at a nominal charge. 
Now, all these schemes are ver 
good; their objects are pan | 
and the effects they produce often 
not amiss. But are the promoters 
never actuated by any other mo- 
tive than the single one put for- 
ward? Qh, fie for shame, sir, to 
whisper such a question! Well— 
say what you will—we have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that some of those 
gentlemen who, in technical phrase, 
are so much ‘before the public,’ 
have pleasing visions of place and 
power in the background. Look at 
that clergyman, who is apparently 
so much in earnest; and if you 
examine him narrowly, you will 
have reason to supposé that there 
is a bishopric, or a deanery, or a 
canonry, reflected on the retina of 
his glistening eye. That layman, 
again, who is so anxious to carry 
out his project for the diffusion of 


‘universal brotherhood, may achieve 


£500 a-year as secretary to the 
association. Some men rejoice to 
promulgate their theories in the 
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public press; others to see their 
names on placards in capital letters, 
three inches long; F.R.S.’s deliver 
lectures; and very reverends are 
advertised to ‘address the meeting.’ 
One gentleman of original genius 
has written four pamphlets, in 
which he has solved many abstruse 
problems by a string of interminable 
statistics, and travelled to Massa- 
chusetts and back for proofs and 
illustrations. Well, success to your 
— say we; and while you are 
ending a helping hand to the poor 
around you, we do not begrudge 
you a lift for yourselves. 

2. But we believe the harmless 
humbug to be spread over a much 
wider surface in the economy of 
daily life, even than the useful 
commodity. Where can we turn 
without meeting with it? It is 
needful to our very existence; it 
greases, as it were, the wheels of 
society, and makes every axle, and 
lever, and cog-wheel, work as 
smoothly as a well-oiled piston rod. 
Step into this court of justice. 
What do yousee? A grave-look- 
ing gentleman in robes, before 
whom are some twenty outlandish 
creatures in wigs. Well, is there 
aught wrong in that? Not in the 
least: if the wisdom lies in the wig, 
let them wear their head-dresses 
for ever; only it seems to us a very 
innocent species of humbug. Then, 
let us listen to the speaker, how he 
repeats the expression, ‘ my learned 
friend!’ Now, it is very well 
known that the person of whom he 
pete is a great blockhead, and 
that, so far from being friends, the 
two have much the same feelin 
towards each other as, they woul 
have towards Miss Dinah’s ‘cold 
pison.” But so far from blaming, 
we highly commend Mr. Serjeant 
Bloater for his smooth words. 
Then, how he smiles upon the jury! 
How he addresses them as men of 
high character and clear judgment, 
all the while believing them to be 
so many noodles! And why not, 
a If every man told his neigh- 

ur what he really thought of him, 
the world would soon be the arena 
of a pretty general conflict, equalled 
only by that of the Kilkenny cats. 

But let us enter a still more 
august assembly—that which is said 
to embody the collective wisdom 
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of the nation. Mr. Punch, forsooth, 
has said that to ‘take the sense of 
the house,’ was to take the smallest 
homeopathic dose ever prescribed ; 
but Mr. Punch is an ill-natured 
humpback, and nobody believes 
him. Surely, though, there is no 
humbug among men who constitute 
the great Legislative Council of the 
nation. Surely our fellow-subjects 
who are chosen from the common 
herd of mankind to make laws for 
the three kingdoms must stand out 
conspicuously from the mass, by 
their exalted talents and straight- 
forward bearing. 

Let us then begin with the be- 
ginning. Let us see how members 
of Parliament are manufactured. 
Let us pay a visit to the ancient 
borough of Fudlycumpipes. It is 
election time, and several candi- 
dates are in the field. The two 
principal aspirants are Ebenezer 
Gingerton, Esq., of Gingerton 
House, and SirGrumbleton Growler, 
of Oxenholme Manor. Gingerton 
was baptized Ebenezer against his 
will; he has no respect for the me- 
mory of his godfathers and god- 
mothers; but his father, who was 
a handloom weaver to begin with, 
and a class leader among the Me- 
thodists, delighted in the name. 
Old Gingerton, however, got on in 
the world, and died leaving behind 
him several thousands a year in 
bricks and mortar and machinery. 
Young Gingerton aspires to repre- 
sent the borough of Fudlycumpipes 
in the liberal interest. Sir Grumble- 
ton Growler is an agriculturist of 
ancient family, who, on true Tory 

rinciples, regards all change as 

uta step nearer to the brink of 
destruction. He resides within a 
short distance from Fudlycumpipes, 
and from his great influence there 
he is pretty sure of being returned. 
Gingerton, who is not quite so safe, 
makes desperate play. He coaxes 
the ladies, like a knowing fellow ; 
he promises the wives of the ten- 
a householders that he will 

ring in a bill whereby their hus- 
bands may have plenty to eat and 
drink, and little to do, their pretty 
daughters may get smart husbands, 
and their children may have brandy- 
balls, Ormskirk gingerbread, and 
Everton Toffy for nothing; he 
buys up, by his agents, all the 
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old freemen that are purchasable at 
£5 a-head ; he harangues at meet- 
ings over pots of beer, and on the 
hustings, about purity of election, 
vote by ballot, free trade, liberal 
measures, Englishmen’s birthright, 
universal brotherhood of nations, 
and haleyon days of peace without 
end; he speaks of the operative as 
England’s stay and England’s glory 
—grande decus columenque rerum ; 
he is ‘free to confess’ that some of 
his projects for the good of the poor 
are encompassed with difficulties— 
nay, seem to interfere with the laws 
of Providence and political economy, 
but his love for his fellow-creatures 
expands beyond ordinary limits ; he 
then dashes out into statistics, 
— from the Reports ef Gaol 

haplains and the Returns of Poor- 
law Unions, ransacks the books of 
the Registrar-General, and draws 
certain conclusions on the average 
duration of human life; he next 
rushes away to central Africa for 


illustrative topics, and at length- 


finds himself in the moon—in all of 
which excursions he trusts that he 
is ‘germane to the matter in hand ;’ 
he has a pleasant smile for the face- 
tious parts of his address, and a fine 
cambric handkerchief for the affect- 
ing; and after practising every 
species of chicanery, deceit, and 
humbug, Ebenezer Gingerton, Esq., 
of Gingerton House, is returned, 
together with Sir Grumbleton 
Growler, of Oxenholme Manor, as 
a representative of Fudlycumpipes. 

And now listen to Gingerton in 
the House of Commons. He pos- 
sesses all that modest assurance 
which, notwithstanding the Demos- 
thenic dictum, is the first, second, 
and third constituent of popular 
oratory; and, on the whole, he 
speaks respectably, as times go. As 
chairman c is bringing up the re- 
port of a committee on an election 
petition. The member petitioned 
against has been unseated on the 
ground of treating and bribery. 
Hear Gingerton, how he enlarges 
on the demoralization of a con- 
stituency by such unconstitutional 
and disgraceful practices, and on 
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the necessity of repressing them 
by the strong hand of the law! 
Listen to the responsive cheers of 
the House, as though every ‘hear, 
hear,’ came from a heart as guile- 
less as an infant's, while, proba- 
bly, the pockets of nine-tenths of 
the assembly would utter but a 
hollow wail on the question if they 
could speak. We remember, a few 
sessions ago, Mr. Reynolds, M.P. 
for Dublin, pronounced something 
or somebody to be a humbug, when 
a member rose hastily and appealed 
to the Speaker whether he hind not 
used ‘an unparliamentary phrase.’* 
Was it on the principle that the 
nearer the truth the more unbe- 
coming the expression? A rough, 
unmannerly fellow, about two hun- 
dred years ago, pronounced the 
gold mace yousee there on the table 
to be the emblem of humbug. But 
come along, for we catch a distant 
glance of the Serjeant-at-Arms, who 
is looking undeniably ugly and sus- 
picious. 

May we venture to slip into the 
more august assembly of our here- 
ditary legislators hard by? How 
decorous are the whole proceedings 
in this magnificent hall! No hum- 
bug here you say. Well, there is 
probably a little of the innocent 
species, notwithstanding. You re- 
member those malicious lines— 
And here and there some stern old patriot 

st 
Who could not get the place for which 

he sued. 

We have a firm conviction that 
this species of the patriot is extinct, 
if he was not from the beginning 
purely an imaginary character; at 
east you cannot detect him here 
this evening. So far, really, as we 
ean perceive, these Peers of Eng- 
land are only very ordinary looking 
mortals after all; they are no doubt 
the porcelain clay of humanity, so 
far as their parents had to do with 
the moulding and pottery; but po- 
sitively many of them, in their 
external arrangements, might have 
been got up at a small expense in 
Monmouth-street. See, one ancient 
Peer rises with a bundle of papers 


* “He (Mr. Reynolds) stood there to impeach what, without meaning any 
personal offence to any one, he must term an annual humbug’ (laughter). 

‘Mr. Stanford rose to order: The honourable member for Dublin had used an 
unparliamentary phrase’ (laughter).—Morning Chronicle, June 22, 1850. 
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in his hand. It is Lord Fumble- 
budget. He has spent more than a 
quarter of a century in the service 
of his sovereign, though we doubt 
whether he is now in office. It is 
no easy matter to make out the 
purport of his speech; he fumbles 
with his papers; he corrects and 
recorrects his expressions ; for one 
step forward in his address, he 
often seems to be driven two back, 
like a vessel beating against adverse 
winds ; and it woud require a pro- 
fessional reporter to disentangle his 
elocutionary knots. You cannot 
say, at all events, that there is any 
humbug about my Lord Fumble- 
budget? Well, the humbug that 
attaches to him is certainly of a 
very innocent character. If he is 
really no longer one of her Majesty’s 
ministers, we strongly suspect that, 
in his amiable retirement, he is 
‘the right man in the right place.’ 
Would that our public offices were 
as satisfactorily filled! Among the 
thousand and one placemen in our 
land, there may perhaps be found 
here and there a worse style of 
humbug than that of my Lord 
Fumblebudget. 

But let us leave the Peers of this 
realm, spiritual and temporal, to 
their deliberations; let us descend 
to the more commonplace aspects of 
life. My lords have to make laws: 
ordinary mortals have to make a 
living. And what clever schemes 
will men devise for the laudable 
object of getting on in the world! 
‘Itis quite impossible,’ we heard a 
large tradesman say not long ago, 
‘it is quite impossible to get on 
now-a-days by plain dealing.’ 
‘Without, that is,’ we added, ‘ a dash 
of humbug.’ ‘ Precisely so,’ was the 
reply. To be sure of this, you 
have only to cast your eye over the 
advertisements in any leading 
journal ; and you may depend upon 
it, that the columns which contain 
them are the mirrors of domestic 
life. The parliamentary reports re- 
flect the sense or the nonsense of 
certain long-winded chatterers, but 
~ us the advertisements for re- 

ecting the indoor life of our coun- 
try. Who, as he reads them, is not 
amazed at the inventive faculties of 
our people, and impressed with ad- 
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miration at the benevolent objects 
towards which their skill is di- 
rected! Mrs. Johnson comes for- 
ward with her ‘Soothing Syrup, a 
real blessing to wives and mothers ;’ 
the ‘Reversible Paletot’ and the 
‘Magic Razor Strop’ are intended 
to administer to your comfort. 
Are you bilious? Send at once for 
a box of Mr. Cockle’s pills, which 
are so extensively patronized. Are 
you suffering from toothache? Be 
thankful for Dccshindwensendennens 
‘Parr’s Life Pills’ are within the 
reach of those who wish to live for 
ever; the ‘ Revalenta Arabica’ is 
warranted to cure dyspepsia and to 
strengthen delicatedigestions. Have 
ou a weakness for luxuriant whis- 
ers? Miss Emily Dean steps for- 
ward with her ‘ Crinalene.’ Is your 
hair of a grey, ora sandy, or a fiery, 
or an indescribable hue? You have 
only to purchase a bottle of the 
‘Liquid Hair Dye.’ Do you want 
a wife? Go to the ‘ Matrimonial 
Alliance Institution.’ For the never 
failing success of these specifics, we 
certainly cannot make ourselves re- 
sponsible ; but if there is something 
of humbug about them, it is of that 
kind which may a do some 
good, and cannot do any great harm. 

Our national amusements, again, 
are most of them innocent enough ; 
but looking at them philosophically 
—and this is a philosophical treatise 
—they involve a considerable mix- 
ture of humbug. Reduce them to 
their abstract proportions, and they 
seem at the best but specimens of 
‘admirable fooling.’ Our national 
sport of hunting—what is it? 
Some fifty human beings are gal- 
loping after some fifty dogs, and 
both are in pursuit of a creature, 
the highest property of which is 
that its tail may be turned into a 
dusting brush. But it is a healthy 
amusement, you cannot deny? 
‘Well, they may call this a health- 
giving pursuit, if they like,’ ex- 
claims the man who is up to the 
middle in a brook, and emptying 
the water out of his hat; ‘ but give 
me roach-fishing in a punt.’* e 
need not repeat Dr. Johnson’s defi- 
nition of angling. What is cricket 
but twenty-two full-grown men in 
flannel jackets, banging a lump of 


* See Punch’s Almanack, 1855, December. 
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leather witli a piece of wood? Then 
as to boating—we have had the 
rashness ourselves to pull No. 4 in 
an Oxford racing boat, in our hot- 
blooded youth, when William the 
Fourth was king; but that a rational 
beingshouldread the Nichomachean 
Ethics in the morning, and in the 
evening run the risk of breaking a 
bloodvessel, by merely endeavouring 
to shove a piece of wood in the shape 
of a boat before another piece of 
hollow timber, has been a marvel to 
us from that day to this. Dancing, 
again—‘ Now sir, not a word against 
dancing, if you please,’ we hear a 
young lady exclaiming. Well, if 
ever there was a ridiculous opera- 
tion for a creature with an intellect 
above that of a monkey, it is the 
process of twisting round the body, 
and poking out the legs, and sprawl- 
ing out the feet, to the squeaking 
of some vile instrument. What is 
the motive? Cui bono? The Dance- 
ing Dervishes and the American 
Shakers have a religious object in 
their whirling motions, and we can 
understand what they mean. But 
for grown up men and women, in the 


nineteenth century, to a their 


time till daybreak in shaking down 
their garters to the tune of a fiddle, 
seems to us the most inexplicable 
humbug that the wildest imagina- 
tion can devise or conceive. Watch 
them through an aperture, and stop 
ears to the music, and can you 
eep from laughing ? 


Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici? 


Among our national professions 
we should select the medical gentle- 
man as a fair illustration of the in- 
nocent species of humbug. Your 
lawyer islittle better than a savage ; 
he to do cruel things, and he 
goes through his work with the in- 
sensibility of a cannibal; he is one 
of the ‘ anthropophagi that do men 
eat.’ But your doctor is a gentle 
spirit: he walks delicately. With 
what sensibility of touch and cour- 
tesy of manner does he lay his 
finger on the pulse of that sickly 
lady! How sagacious he looks all 
the while! ‘Who ever really was 
as wise as he looks?’ it may be asked 
of him, as it was of Lord Thurlow ; 
and yet we will be bold to assert 
that he understands as much about 
that lady’s complaint as he does 
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about the digestive organs of the 
man in the moon. 

But passing from professions to 
persons, we are bewildered with the 
various shapes and aspects in which 
this Proteus appears. We find it 
everywhere; turn where we may 
we meet it; we have a firm belief 
that the bond fide traveller, if ever 
he can be discovered, will only prove 
a humbug. Look at those two tall 
men swinging behind that carriage, 
with their powdered heads and pre- 
cise calves. They are doubtless got 
up at great expense, and with much 
care; but what are all their trim- 
mings and calf-stuffings but instances 
of harmless humbug? Then observe 
that elegant young lady who is 
stepping cut of the carriage. You 
are not, surely, going to charge so 
fawnlike a creature with practising 
any deception ? Come, then, let us 
strip her—so far, that is, as is proper 
for scientific investigation. Well, 
did youever? Mark to what miser- 
able proportions she is reduced. 
Alas! when disrobed of what the 
poet calls 


These troublesome disguises which we 
wear, 


she is found to have been a crea- 
ture of stuffing. Is it not a sad thing 
to discover that a considerable 
moiety of such a graceful creature 
has been manufactured in Regent 
Street? She is like one of those 
eastern birds, which in full plumage 
are rich in their colours, and graceful 
in their proportions, but when strip- 
ped of their feathers are reduced to 
a miserable framework of skin and 
bone. Is there not a portion of a 
lady’s dress called backgammon? 
What is this but another name for 
humbug ? 

We always had a strong liking 
for Dugald Dalgetty, solely and 
simply because there was no hum- 
bug about him, or, if any, of a very 
innocent kind. The man who looked 
after his pay and provant, not caring 
who laughed—the man who had a 
filial longing for his ancestral lands 
of Drumthwacket—the man who 


showed himself to be merciful, in- 


asmuch as he cared for his beast— 
the man who could make himself 
comfortable anywhere, turning even 
the angles in the dungeon at Inve- 
rary Castle intoan imaginary elbow 
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chair—the man who would not break 
his military sacramentum even in 
view of the gibbet—that man, de- 
pend upon it, was one among ten 
thousand for straightforwardness 
and a practical sense of duty. The 
charge of selfishness is brought 
against Dugald by an eminent re- 
viewer.* Selfishness !—And who is 
not selfish? Had the Montroses 
and Monteiths no eye to self? It 
might not be that they cared so 
much for pay and provant, or looked 
with an envious eye on the barren 
lands of Drumthwacket; but were 
they not shooting their arrows at 
far higher game? Were they not 
leading on their bare-legged vassals 
to be shot like dogs at midsummer, 
while they would reap the reward P 
Why did not some unselfish soldado 
of the party undertake the embassy 
to Inverary Castle? No; the only 
difference between Dugald and his 
fellow-cavaliers was, that he was 
selfish according to nature—secun- 
dum naturam, as they would have 
said at the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen—and cared not who knew 
it; and that they were selfish ac- 
cording to conventionalism, and en- 
deavoured to hide the cloven foot 
under the drapery of martial honour 
—a commodity which Sir John Fal- 
staff analyses, and reduces to hum- 


bug. 
nt alas! we — after all that 
algetty was only an imagin 
character. It is painful to > 
brought to this admission; but as 
the Stagyrite loved truth better 
than he loved his brother philo- 
sopher Plato, so must we postpone 
Sir Dugald to matter of fact. 
*"Auoiy yap svrow irow, soroy 
mporipay tiv adnOecav.t The Soldado 
was manifestly a fancy picture: we 
do not find his counterpart in rerum 
natura. As Shakspeare in his 
dreamy visions portrayed his 
Ariels and his Oberons, so Sir 
Walter in his most imaginative 
mood sketched his Dugald Dalgetty. 
Well, but look the truth fairly in 
the face ; is not a dash of innocent 
humbug a sort of sugar-candy to 
the coffee of life? We are not now 
talking in a gown and bands, neither 
are we on the stage at Exeter Hall 


* See Preface to the Legend of Montrose. 
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by the side of Mealy Mincetext ; 
but we are applying the touchstone 
of philosophy to the incidents of 
every day life. What is free- 
masonry but a humbug? And yet 
who ever heard of a freemason who 
was not delighted with his square 
and compasses after he had got 
over his initiative scarification? 
Our wives and families are hum- 
bugged every day, and yet what 
can be more agreeable than their 
delusions as they submit to the 
shampooing process? Mark that 
smiling shopman behind the counter 
as he is expanding his wares before 
the Countess of Cornucopia. His 
engaging manners are palpably 
emptying her ladyship’s purse ; but 
both are pleased with the interview. 
It has been said— 


Surely the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 


Therefore the lady and the shop- 
man go shares in the enjoyment. 
And have we not showmen as well 
as shopmen exhibiting their wares 
from Greenwich Fair to the Italian 
Opera? Are not caterers for public 
gullibility scouring the earth in 
search of varieties? One day a 
fiddler is introduced among us, 
scraping his catgut to the tune of 
a guinea a minute; on another, 
some squealing foreigner warbling, 
as it is called, money out of the 
pockets of moonstruck simpletons, 
in a language of which they know 
no more than Hebrew; on another, 
some strong-legged jade ‘louping 
and flinging’ like Burns’s ‘ Cuttie 
Sark,’ and in habiliments quite as 
scanty. Well, such exhibitions 
may not be altogether to our tastes; 
but they keep our daughters from 
turning sulky, and our wives from 
delivering curtain lectures. We 
fear that what was said or sung of 
lotteries more than a century ago, 
may be said of many things besides 
in our day :— 
A lottery is a taxation 
Upon all the fools in the nation ; 
And, heaven be praised, 
It is easily clea, 
Credulity’s always in fashion ; 
For folly’s a fund 
Will never lose ground, 
While fools are so rife in the nation.} 


+ Ethec. Nicom. I. 6. 


+ The Lottery, by Henry Fielding. 1731. See Hone’s Every-day Book, on Lotteries. 
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3. We come now to that portion 
of our essay in which we have to 
treat of the hurtful species of hum- 
bug; and where can we find an 
apter illustration of it than in the 
notorious Phineas Taylor Barnum ? 
Who can contemplate this Napoleon 
of entrepreneurs without a sort of 
sublime amazement? As a pro- 
fessor of humbug he leaves the 
Wizard of the North with his in- 
exhaustible bottle far behind: he 
glories too in his science. At a 
public dinner he proposes the toast, 
* Success to Santiven Y He lectures 
to agricultural labourers on ‘the 
Philosophy of Humbug.’ He in- 
habits a splendid mansion called 
Tranistan, which means, we imagine, 
Humbug Palace. He stares the 
public in the face, and thrusting his 
tongue into his cheek, coolly says, 
‘Friend public, you are a mighty 
big simpleton.’ "Was it of him that 
his countryman Longfellow wrote:— 

He looks the whole world in the face, 

And fears not any man? 

Clever men sometimes outwit 
themselves: so with Barnum. He 
has published an autobiography. 

O Barnum, Phineas Taylor Barnum O! 


What could have induced so 
acute a man to do so foolish 
a thing? We have no ob- 
jection to pay a shilling for the 
sight of a Feejee Mermaid or a 
Woolly Horse; but we choose to 
be left to our own fancy in the 
inspection; we love, as Words- 
worth calls it— 

That modest charm of not too much— 

Part seen, imagined part. 

It is very true that he exhibited 
among us a minnikin of a few 
ounds’ weight, and carried away 
rom our shores as many thousands 
as would build and endow a hospital 
or a cathedral; but if aristocratic 
ladies rushed forward with a 
maternal enthusiasm to kiss the 
wretch—Tom Thumb, not Barnum 
—it was their own look-out. The 
philosophy of the question, how- 
ever, lies here. If a person afford 
us pleasure by imposture, why 
should he inflict pain by revealing 
to us the secret of it? If we have 
enjoyed a supper of potted beef, 
we are somewhat discomposed to 
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find from a police report the day 
after, that a dead horse, two flayed 
donkeys, and four skinless tom- 
cats have been lately found upon 
the premises of the man from 
whom we purchased it, It is no 
consolation whatever to reflect that 
‘it is the seasoning as does it.’ 
We condemn without any reserva- 
tion the dealer in preserved meats. 
But it is somewhat worse with 
Barnum. He has not been detected 
by a police officer in fraudulent 
dealings: he publishes a hundred 
thousand copies of his own exulting 
confessions. And when he ventures 
to inform us that he carries a Bible 
in his coat-pocket or carpet-bag, 
and studies it too, while he is itine- 
rating with his Washington’s Nurse, 
or his Mermaid, we are almost in- 
clined to give Phineas up to the 
dissecting knife of the relentless 
critic in February’s Fraser. 

The disgrace and curse of our time 
(he writes) is absence of genuineness 
from our fabrics, our merchandise, our 
workmanship. Sham and_ shiftiness 
everywhere supply the place of sound 
materials and genuine work. We all 
know and suffer by it. No one however 
has hitherto ventured to glorify the 
system ; but here we have a successful 
trader in things which were not what 
they professed to be, preaching un- 
blushingly the evangile of ‘humbug,’ 
and indoctrinating mankind in the sys- 
tem of delusion by which human faith 
or human credulity, call it what you 
will, may be imposed on most thoroughly 
and most profitably. The bovk is an 
offence and a nuisance; and whatever 
the author’s countrymen may say of it, 
here at least it is well he should be told, 
in plain terms, what he is and where he 
stands, according to the laws of Euro- 
pean society.” 

But is Barnum alone in this 
autobiographical tomfoolery? Alas! 
since that mad Frenchman wrote 
his Confessions, the world has 
been sadly pestered with these 
vanities, er this should be isa 
mystery to us, on the supposition 
that the autobiographers are of 
sound mind. If men do not pur- 
pose deliberately and fully to write 
themselves down asses, why attempt 


.this dangerous style of composition? 


Gloss over your own character, and 
you are a lying humbug: lay bare 


* ‘The Autobiography of P, T, Barnum,’ Fraser's Magazine, February, 1855. 
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our failings, and youare ashameless 

umbug. And, yet, horresco refe- 
rens! living men publish octavo 
volumes full of twaddle about them- 
selves and their acquaintance. Is 
there no law against this? Can 
members of a civilized community 
be permitted to exhibit themselves 
and their friends like so many 
gibbeted murderers, at the meet- 
ing of four roads, and escape 
without being indicted at law? 
Will not the statute of lunacy reach 
the case? Have such gentlemen no 
relatives to take care of them? Not 
that autobiographers who leave their 
writings as post-obits are much 
better. True, they have not to look 
the living in the face; and so far 
well: but why not prove a dead 
man’s friend, and burn what he has 
written about himself? We always 
regarded the poet Moore with defer- 
ence and respect till, in an unlucky 
hour, we read his autobiography. 
Then, for goodness’ sake, do not 
throw open the saloons of great 
houses with traditional associations, 
and exhibit the inmates in their 
every-day costume and character. 
When we hear that these marvellous 
places have been the nurseries of 
politicians who sucked in statesman- 
ship with their mother’s milk—that 
they have been the hotbeds of phi- 
losophical sayings—that they have 
hatched poets like chickens by this 
new steam invention—the ignotum 
pro magnifico is a principle strong 
upon us, and we regard the walls 
with distant admiration. But let 
men retail the conversations and 
gabble about the goings on there, 
and we find out at once that it is 
‘ distance’ which ‘lends enchantment 
to the view.’ Giants are reduced to 
pigmies by a sudden process of pan- 
tomime ; tome are transformed into 
very ‘shallow monsters ;’ men who 
have signed protocols seem fitter 
for tying up brown paper parcels. 

ader, are you writing your auto- 
biography? Do you contemplate 
80 sen an act? Then, in the name 
of yourself and your friends and 
common sense, we pronounce you 
ahumbug. You are to be shunned 
as dangerous. Fenum habes in 


cornu. If we had our way with you, 
we would pack you off to Bedlam 


Humbug that is Hurtful. 





* £neid, Book vi. 566. 
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instanter, without taking out a com- 
mission de lunatico inguirendo. 

Now if Barnum had not, in an 
evil hour, penned an autobiography, 
he would certainly have had more 
countenance among his neighbours. 
Is Phineas the only Cheap John 
with defective wares? o later 
than to-day we took off our hat to 
Mr. Ezekiel Yarnspin—a man worth 
half a million, if he is worth a penny. 
He sends goods over the wide world, 
and overstocks the markets at home. 
Well, where is the harm? None 
whatever if the goods were genuine ; 
but the faculties of man are exerted 
now-a-days to produce the best- 
looking article at the smallest cost. 
The nineteenth century, viewed in 
the light of trade, is emphatically 
the century of devil’s dust. And 
yet Mr. Yarnspin walks on ’Change 
erect, and with an untroubled breast. 
Fine ladies are lamenting over his 
deceptive cambrics; servant girls 
are bewailing the flying colours of 
his prints; porters are cursing his 
cracking fustians; mothers are 
mourning over his rotten calicoes ; 
housekeepers are sorrowing over 
his fading druggets: from the court 
of the King of Dahomey to the 
court of Queen Victoria the ery of 
distress is heard; and yet we will 
answer for it that as we are now 
writing at midnight he is snorin 
soundly in the arms of Mrs. Ezekie 
Yarnspin. What can you do with 
our conscience, Ezekiel? Do you 
ock it up in your Milner’s patent 
anti-combustion box for safety 
during the week-days, and bring 
it out fresh on te as you ‘sit 
under’ the Rev. Jonas Doldrum at 
Bethesda Chapel? You will hardly 
listen to the moral prolusions of a 
heathen poet, or we would quote 
for your edification a few lines from 
Virgil : 


There Rhadamanthus sits in awful state ; 

Around him, fresh from earth, the cul- 
prits wait: 

He sifts each sham, though cunningly 
o’erlaid, 

And makes each wight confess the tricks 
of trade ; 

Then o’er their heads the scorpion-rod 
he shakes, 

And brings it down like fury on their 
backs.* 
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We have not much satisfaction in 
discussing this third division of our 
subject, but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that the injurious species 
of humbug is multiform. It seems 
at intervals to invade our nation in 
the shape of some gigantic impos- 
ture. ecaeihens it invests itself 
with the figure of a mammon idol ; 
sometimes it clothes itself in a 
strong intellectual delusion ; some- 
times it is enveloped in a blind 
superstition. Will any one allow 
himself to wander back in memory 
some eight or nine years, and he wi 
find himself breathing the malaria 
of a most fatal humbug. It was 
the season of the railway miasma. 
Cheating, trickery, lying, were prac- 
tised on an enormous scale, and held 
to be perfectly justifiable. ‘Foul’ 
was ‘fair.’ The very Spartan con- 
dition of concealment was eschewed. 
The moral sense of the country was 
debased ; its virtue was debauched. 
Provisional committees, scrip, en- 
gineers, rival lines—these were the 
only topics of discussion, turn where 
you might—at home and on change, 
at dinner and in the drawing-room. 
Men of station and reputed integrity 
were accustomed to speak of jobs, 
frauds, deceit, as sandler as they 
sipped their claret after dinner. The 
time was one of awful delinquency 
in the annals of our country; and 
may it never return! Last year 
delusion came over us under another 
aspect. Mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
a ping, table-turning — in 
short, all the humbug treated of by 
Joseph Ennemoser—seemed to in- 
vade us at once like a swarm of 
locusts. Education! Professor 
Faraday, you may reasonably ques- 
tion its reality among us; but you 
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must not forget the great Samuel's 
dictum, that you may supply rea- 
soning, but not brains. Neither 
have we escaped the impostures 
that engender the most grovelling 
superstitions. Talk of the nine- 
teenth century, forsooth —its en- 
lightenment and progress! Bah! 
it is an age of humbug kar’ e£oxnv; 
and it would be more satisfactory if 
we could say of it, as we say some- 
times of our neighbours, that it was 
no one’s enemy but its own. Let 
a man give five hundred pounds for 
a couple of Cochin Chinas, and we 
do not quarrel with him on that 
score: we have a shrewd sus- 
— that he is a fool, but we 

ave no reason to say that he is 
a knave. But when ecclesiastics 
coin miracles and establish ‘im- 
maculate conceptians,’ we rub our 
eyes in amazement, like Rip van 
Winkle, and wonder whether we 
have not awoke in the dark 
ages.* 

We might find numberless indi- 
vidual personations of this species 
of humbug; but not to trespass too 
much on your patience, kind reader, 
we will venture to lay it down as a 
general rule, that the man who is 
desirous of parading himself as bet- 
ter than his neighbours, is in nine 
cases out of ten a humbug, hypocri- 
tical and dangerous to society 
at large. Now a person may do 
this in two ways: he may adopt a 
brusque manner, and a blunt style 
of address, evermore depreciating 
others, and holding himself up as 
the only honest fellow in the neigh- 
bourhood; or he may assume a 
snuffiing, whining tone, affecting 
much humility, but never thinking 
it inconsistent to deliver a homily 


* We happened to be on a visit in the neighbourhood of Preston last year, 
when a building, magnificent enough for a cathedral, was opened there for divine 


worship by the Romanists. 


We subjoin an extract from the sermon delivered on 


the occasion—delivered in the presence of most of the old Roman Catholic families 


in that division of the county. 


The preacher is showing how the erection of the 


edifice was first suggested. ‘Many of them (his hearers),’ he says, ‘might have 
heard of a servant girl in this town (Preston) who lay dangerously ill, but who, 
when apparently past all hope of recovery, had been miraculously restored to 
her accustomed health, by being anointed by a priest who visited her with the 
oil of the blessed St. Walburga, and that, too, in a manner almost instantaneous. 
Struck with so signal a miracle, two priests had conferred together, when one of 
them proposed that they should evince their gratitude for such a mercy by raising 
subscriptions, to be devoted to the erection of a church, dedicated to the saint by 
whose instrumentality, under God, so striking a cure had been performed. 
Subscriptions were commenced, and the fruits of them were the edifice in which 


they were then assembled.’ 
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to those around him on their short- 
comings and defections. 

We very well remember an in- 
stance of the former of these species 
of humbug. He was a lawyer: he 
styled himself honest John, till peo- 

le believed him; he described 

imself by implication as the only 
straightforward lawyerin the county, 
till his clients took his bluntness 
for candour. But unluckily honest 
John took a trip to America one 
year in the pleasant season of sum- 
mer, and never returned. Like a 
crafty humbug, however, he went 
richly laden : he took with him in 
charge some forty thousand pounds 
of other people’s money. That an- 
cient sel wen met wandering 
through the city with a lantern in 
his hand, said that he was in search 
of an honest man, was an excellent 
type of this class. We venture to 
say that he would not have found 
the object of his search by turning 
the bull’s-eye upon himself. 

But we mea fancy that the very 
good man who is ever lecturing, his 
betters in unctuous language and 
nasal cadences, is a more dangerous 
humbug still. Wehavehere andthere 
met with such an one in our time. 
Travelling together along the turn- 
pike of life, he will cheat you out of 
the four-penny toll, while he is en- 
larging on your carnal-mindedness; 
and should you venture to suggest 
to him mildly, that he had better 
confine himself to his own persouval 
edification, he straightway stops 
your mouth by threatening to pray 
for you. Some months ago we were 
closeted with a Manchester mer- 
chant in his private office, when one 
of the principal salesmen knocked 
and stepped into the room. ‘ Well, 
Jackson,’ said the master, ‘ has that 
buyer been able to satisfy himself 
about the goods?’ ‘It was just 
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what I wanted to see you about, sir,’ 
was the answer. ‘ Well, Jackson, 
what's to do?’ * Why, sir, to tell 
the truth,’ said the salesman, with a 
cunning look, ‘I don’t half like my 
man. He has been lecturing me for 
the last ten minutes about my spi- 
ritual darkness, though I never saw 
him before; he mixes up cali- 
coes and Calvinism in the funniest 
way; besides, he snuffles through 
his nose fearfully, and declares that 
there is no true religion but among 
the Baptists. I don’t half like him, 
sir. ‘Any references?’ ‘Snuffle, 
Shufflebotham, and Whine.’ ‘Well, 
what do they say?’ ‘That he is 
truly spiritual.’ ‘Truly spiritual! 
the canting humbugs! but is he 
truly substantial?’ ‘That’s more 
than I know, sir. Whatam I to do?” 
‘Well, Jackson,’ said the master, 
musing; ‘it certainly seems a doubt- 
ful case. Let me see. Trust him 
for £100 at three months. Nota 
farthing more, remember—£100 at 
three months.’ 

Reader, fare thee well for the 
present. We wish thee good bye 
in the words of an ancient moralist. 
‘ Lay the subject of this treatise to 
heart, if thou desirest to succeed in 
the world. Ponder over it, if thou 
wishest well to thyself. Employ 
this pleasant unction we have ana- 
lene with discretion, and it will 
serve thee right faithfully unto the 
end. Do not daub it cntiia an un- 
skilful painter; for thus thou shalt 
spoil thine own handiwork : but use 
thy coloursmoderately and tastefully, 
By what other means do our states- 
men acquire distinction, our divines 
gain popularity, our lawyers attract 
clients, our physicians allure pa- 
tients, our merchants and trades- 
men amass riches, than by the ju- 
dicious appliance of ‘a little pleasing 
humbug ?’ R. L. 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


By tue Avutnor or ‘Tur Uprer Ten THovsanp.’ 


HE newspapers and periodicals 

of Great Britain have been in 
the habit of handling the Ame- 
ricans, their customs, habits, laws, 
and proceedings generally, with the 
smallest possible amount of gloves. 
The American public—by this term 
we do not mean merely the Ame- 
rican daily press, which we are 
far from accepting as a complete 
or adequate representation of the 
American public—complains of this 
treatment, and denounces the at- 
tacks made on it as ill-natured, un- 
fair, and prejudiced. To this it is 
replied that the Americans are 
absurdly thin-skinned and sensitive, 
and moreover supremely inconsis- 
tent in wishing to put down free 
discussion, and curtail the largest 
liberty of criticism. However in- 
consistent or illogical the Americans 
may have been in some of these 
complaints, however much they 
may in the abstract deserve a 
greater or less part of the things 
said about them, and the jokes 
cracked on them, we incline to 
think that the course pursued by 
the bulk of the English press 1s 
an ill-advised one, and very mis- 
chievous in its practical senate, for 
reasons which we shall proceed to 
explain. 

Once for all be it understood at 
the start, that in arraigning the 
oractice of the leading British 
ournals and periodicals, we do not 
impugn the truth of their funda- 
mental facts. We charge them 
with no falsification of premises. 
Neither do we question the excel- 
lence of their leaders as models of 
literary composition and satirical 
writing. What we do question, 
and that most seriously, is their 
policy ; and our object in the follow- 
ing pages will be to show why their 
usual style of treating American 
subjects is peculiarly impolitic and 
dangerous. 

It is often said, and generally 
admitted, that the Americans are a 


remarkably sensitive people. Allow- ° 


ing this to be the case, the ob- 
vious inference would seem to be, 
that there was no great wisdom in 
going out of the way to irritate 


them, since grave journalists who 
write on international matters are 
not expected to act the part of 
practical jokers, aggravating a testy 
individual for the mere purpose of 
seeing what fun he will make when 
he loses his temper. But we must 
look into the matter more closely. 
There are different kinds of sensi- 
tiveness. The French, for instance, 
are almost proverbially touchy, but 
their touchiness is by no means the 
same as that of the Americans. 

The Frenchman is sensitive about 
little every-day occurrences which 
affect his personal dignity. If you 
chance to jostle him, or tread on his 
toes, or derange his hat, or interfere 
with his dog, : flies into a passion. 
True, he is not apt to proceed to 
personal violence, and he will gene- 
rally accept with graciousness a 
timely aie y, but until or unless 
thus appeased, his verbal wrath is 
excéssive. Nor indeed is he slow 
to get up an ‘affair of honour’ on 
grounds as trivial as the above. 
When it comes to pen and ink, 
however, he is more philosophic. 
The criticisms of foreigners he sel- 
dom takes the trouble to read, even 
when able todo so; those of his com- 

atriots he laughs at and repays in 
Find. French feuilletons have in- 
deed been the cause of some very 
striking duels, but however great 
the éclat attendant on these en- 
counters, their number is small in 
wroportion to that of duels arising 
ion other causes, and to the pro- 
vocation given one another by the 
Parisian littérateurs. 

Now the sensitiveness of the 
American manifests itself in a way 
precisely the reverse of this. An 
accidental collision in a crowd, or 
any similar want of personal cour- 
tesy, is so far from being sharply re- 
sented by him, that it is a chance if 
he even remarks it. You might 
commit a rudeness of this sort in 
America a hundred times with im- 
punity, unless you were so unlucky 
as to stumble upon a professional 
bully of the ‘Mose’ sort, whose 
amusement as well as business it is 
to pick quarrels. 

A recent French traveller has 
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mentioned with surprise an in- 
cident which occurred to him 
soon after his arrival in New 
York, and which exactly illustrates 
our proposition. In a crowded 
street he chanced to spit on a man 
who was passing. e expected 
angry words, perhaps something 
worse, but the aggrieved party either 
not noticing the accident at all, or 
correctly appreciating it as an acci- 
dent, passed on without the slight- 
est remark. On the other hand, the 
American attaches an extraordinary 
importance to whatever appears in 
print, and especially in widely cir- 
culated print, like the columns of a 
newspaper. He is not always 
critical to discriminate the value of 
the source whence the praise or cen- 
sure proceeds ; it is enough for him 
that it circulates. Much elated by 
praise, he is correspondingly an- 
noyed by blame. This fact explains 
in a great measure the inferiority of 
American literary criticism, such 
criticism being at a discount, be- 
cause when honestly exercised it 
almost inevitably leads to personal 
squabbles. It also goes far to ac- 
count for the influence wielded by 
some of the American daily papers, 
an influence of which we should 
vainly seek the explanation, either 
in the literary merit of their articles 
or the personal character of their 
conductors. Most of the scandalous 
papers in England have died out, 
not because their proprietors were 
any cowhided or perpetually 
prosecuted, but because the public 
refused to patronize them. In Ame- 
rica the convicted libeller pays his 
costs and damages out of the in- 
creased circulation which the noto- 
riety of a conviction procures for 
him; and the thrashing received in 
his own person, or vicariously in 
that of one of his reporters, acts as 
a réclame for his journal. The suit 
and the assault are testimonies of 
the highest kind to his powers of 
annoyance. And thus the Barnard 
Gregory of New York becomes a 
candidate for a foreign mission, and 
the Alderman Harmer of Nassau- 
street actually obtains a seat in 
Congress. But, it may be asked, is 
not a sensitiveness which leads to 


such results highly reprehensible ? 
That is not the point now under 
discussion. 


Reprehensible or not, 






The Americans do not understand Raillery. 43 


we find the sentiment existing, and 
its existence must be taken into ac- 
count in dealing with the people 
among whom it prevails. More- 
over, this sentiment is aggravated 
tenfold by an unfortunate contrast 
between a peculiarity of the English 
intellect and a peculiarity of the 
American apprehension. The cul- 
tivated English mind delights in 
banter, in that species of saucy but 
not malevolent raillery which popu- 
larly denominates itself chaff, and 
which does not necessarily imply 
any want of respect or esteem for 
the object of it, though its form and 
manner are anything but respectful. 
What English writers love to boast 
of is undeniably true—that they 
exercise this propensity on their 
own affairs and institutions quite as 
unsparingly as they do on those of 
foreigners. They are as critical on 
themselves as on other people. The 
misfortune is, however, that other 
people do not always understand it 
so well, and of all people the worst 
to understand it are the Americans. 
They are too serious and earnest to 
take chaff at its just value and 
meaning. It is not within their 
comprehension that a paragraphist 
can quiz an individual or make fun 
of a nation without entertaining an 
intense personal or political enmity 
to him or it. 

When the English journalist says 
triumphantly, ‘ We satirize things 
at home as freely as things abroad,’ 
he considers himself arrived at the 
ne plus ultra of controversy on that 
head. Yet this sort of argument is 
surely not to be admitted in its 
beondlent form, and without limita- 
tion. It would hardly do to carry 
out in all the transactions of every- 
day life. A man who were to beat 
his neighbour's wife, for instance, 
would find small justification in the 
fact that he had been in the habit 
of beating his own. Nor in this 
particular case would it be impos- 
sible to turn the argument round, 
and reason inversely, thus: the 
Americans (or any other people) 
exercise a certain amount of reserve 
in discussing certain subjects, 
therefore they expect that foreigners 
will do the same. 

‘It is the privilege, and the duty, 
and the pride of an English journal- 
ist to speak the truth without fear 
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or favour.’ Very well. This is 
a magnificent sentiment, which we 
should reluctantly incur the respon- 
sibility of even seeming to take ex- 
ception to. But the implied practi- 

application is by no means a 
lo, teal inference. The necessity of 
telling the truth does not involve 
the necessity of telling it in the 
most disagreeable manner, and with 
an elaborate garnish of the most 
aggravating circumstances. A gen- 
tleman is bound to tell the truth, 
but is he not also bound to give no 
unnecessary offence ? 

‘We defy any one to contradict 
our statements in matters of fact. 
Has not this, and that, and the 
other been said and done in Ame- 
rica? Andif our statements cannot 
be controverted, what is there to 
complain of?’ But surely between 
the wholesale fabrications of the 
New York Herald, or the New 
York Tribune, on the one hand, 
and a perfectly candid and fair 
representation on the other, there is 
a tolerably wide range. It appears 
more a platitude than a paradox to 
say that a number of truths may be 
told so as to leave an untrue im- 
pression, yet this simple proposition 
is constantly ignored in the practice 
of the En fish press. One obvious 
method of doing this is to omit or 
slur over counterbalancing facts. 
Would any one, for example, who 
depended wholly or chiefly for 
his American information on the 
columns of The Times, get a correct 
idea of the state of things across the 
Atlantic? We answer unhesita- 
tingly, No! His information, 
though positively true, would be 
relatively false, from its one-sided 
nature and dexterous colouring. 

We cannot better illustrate our 
meaning than by comparing the 
conduct and language oF the Eng- 
lish press generally (there are some 
noteworthy exceptions, such as the 
Daily News) towards America, with 
its conduct and language towards 
the German powers. Doubtless 
every English journalist would 
repel with scorn the insinuation 
that he was influenced either by 
fear or by any interested motive to 


conciliate those powers at the ex-- 


mse of truth and freedom. Yet 
ow discreet, and courteous, and 
patient, and long-suffering has 
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been the general tone of the Eng- 
lish press towards Germany? What 
can be the reason of this difference? 
Is it theoretical sympathy! Surely 
an Englishman cannot feel a marked 
preference for the institutions of 
Austria, political or religious, over 
those of America. Is it practical 
gratitude for better deserts? No 
unarmed Englishman has been cut 
down in the streets of New Orleans 
by an armed American officer, nor 
have English travellers been stopped 
and pestered with impossible pass- 

rt and custom-house regulations, 
and treated like suspected conspira- 
tors or detected pickpockets by 
American functionaries. Suppose 
The Times should try for a few 
months to be as civil to America, 
as it usually is to Austria—just for 
the sake of curiosity and variety— 
would anybody be the worse for it? 

Our principal object, however, is 
to scrutinize the policy, rather than 
the fairness of the course pursued 
in regard to America by the greater 
portion of the English press. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to 
take a brief retrospective view of 
its historical relations with America. 

During the first forty years of 
the present century, while the old 
party lines of Whig and Tory con- 
tinued to be distinctly drawn, and 
to comprise between them nearly 
the whole of the English political 
world, the American public was 
generally regarded as a sort of out- 
door off-shoot and result of Whig 
a and accordingly came in 
or its share of the general condem- 
nation pronounced by Tory writers 
on everything Whig. For the 
same reason Whig writers generally 
defended it, sometimes perhaps in 
a tone of supercilious patronage, 
but at any rate defended it. In 
those days Blackwood, the Quar- 
terly, the Standard, &c., noticed the 
Americans unfavourably, as a mat- 
ter of course, and a bit of party 
‘ business.’g Equally as a matter of 
course the Edinburgh, the Morning 
Chronicle, &c., took their part. The 
Times was for or against, according 
to the side it happened to be on. 
But even before the present bowle- 
versement and disarrangement of 
English political parties, which has 
brought about such funny results 
here and there (making theMorning 
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Post a Whig organ, for instance)— 
even before this upsetting of old party 
landmarks, it came to be generally 
allowed that the Western Republic 
had out-grown its guasi-dependence 
on English party polities. The 
Conservatives no longer felt obliged 
to attack it, and many of the 
Liberals certainly got well over 
their propensity to praise it. Were 
we sie to name the English 
publications which during the last 
twelve years have been most syste- 
matically virulent in their anti- 
American articles, we should feel 
little hesitation in naming, among 
newspapers, Zhe Times, which has 
been generally on the liberal side 
during that period; among period- 
icals, the late Foreign Quarterly, 
which though not openly hanging 
out any political flag, was ob- 
viously a decidedly Palmerston- 
Whig. 

It is clear then that no English 
journalist is bound by party ties at 

ome to adopt an unfavourable 
tone towards America. He is left 

rfectly free in that respect. 

he excuse was a tolerably good 
one while it lasted (and conversely 
let us add, must be accepted as a 
palliation for much of the nonsense 
which the democratic and Adminis- 
tration prints in America are wont 
to utter about England), but it 
exists no longer, and the journalist 
has only to consider the interest of 
all England in reference to the 
relations of the two countries. 

In America the case may be 
fairly stated thus. The feeling of a 
majority of the population is, we 
regret to say, unfavourable to 
England. But there is a large and 
respectable minority always exist- 
ing, though not always composed 
of the same elements or acting in 
concert, which is decidedly friendly. 
Now it is clearly the policy of the 
English press (assumed as the repre- 
sentative of the English people) 
to support and strengthen this mino- 
rity, whereas its almost constant ten- 
dency has been to play into the 
hands of the majority. 

How so? Simply thus: by thrust- 
ing the minority into the same boat 
with the majority,confounding them 
in the same censure, assailing them 
with the same ridicule, weakening 
at the same time their chance of 
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success in opposition, and their in- 
elination to opposition. 

There are cases in which it is hard 
to separate the minority from the 
majority, in dealing with a foreign 
nation. Thus it would be impossible 
to go to war with the majority and 
remain at peace with the minority. 
Yet, even in this extreme instance, 
he would be but a poor statesman 
who should take no account of the 
minority in the hostile country. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is a strong peace 
party in Russia, numbering say one- 
fourth of the great inndod proprie- 
tors and the influential persons at 
court. On this hypothesis, it would 
be the clear interest and duty of the 
allies, by offering fair and unexcep- 
tionable terms of negotiation, and 
by other obvious means, to endea- 
vour to strengthen the hands and 
increase the numbers of this peace 
party. If, then, our proposition be 
true even of nations engaged in ac- 
tual hostilities, how aah more must 
it be of those between whom not 
only extensive diplomatic, but the 
closest and most important commer- 
cial, relations exist. 

We have remarked in a former 
article that the American minority 
has a constant source of power in 
the possibility of its becoming a 
majority. But a stronger point 
than this remains behind. Not 
only do the words and acts of the 
American Government, so promis- 
cuously attributed to the American 
people, not always represent the 
whole of that people, but they do not 
always represent the majority of it. 
We put aside the cases in which the 
President and the Senate have been 
at variance, for the Senate might be 
considered a quasi-aristocratic body. 
But the House of Representatives, 
chosen more directly by the people 
than the President Fimself, tre. 
quently changes its political com- 
plexion during the latter half of the 
presidential term, simultaneously 
with, and in consequence of, the 
state elections going against the ad- 
ministration. Nor ought such a 
condition of things to excite sur- 
prise, least of all in England, where 
at this moment it is doubtful if an 
Ministry could be formed whieh 
would be sure on all the great ques- 
tions of the day of either command- 
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ing a majority in Parliament, or 
representing a majority of the na- 
tion. 

But the English press generally 
despises the trouble of making these 
obvious distinctions, and prefers to 
confound all American men and 
things in indiscriminate condemna- 
tion. Congress passes a measure of 
doubtful propriety after a long con- 
flict, by a small majority. Perhaps 
the next Congress may reverse this 
decision; at any rate the circum- 
stances show that a large party in 
the country is opposed to the mea- 
sure. Never mind; put it down 
to the discredit of the whole coun- 
try and all the parties in it. . One 
section of the Union carries some 
favourite plan of its own, to which 
the other section is bitterly opposed. 
Blame that other section too for 
what it could not prevent by an 
means short of oivil: war. The ad- 
ministration makes some injudicious 
appointment, or issues some silly 
manifesto. That too is the fault of 
the American people, though the 
American people at that very mo- 
ment may be condemning, in the 
most practical way, at all the local 
elections, the conduct of the ad- 
ministration. 

It will give more precision to our 
statements if we examine in detail 
the conduct of the English press 
towards certain American political 
parties. 

And first, the late Whig party 
(we are obliged to speak of it in the 
past tense, for it 1s now as com- 

letely disorganized as. the old 

ories or Protectionists here). No 
one tolerably read in American 
political history can doubt that this 
party, which for twenty years occa- 
sionally held the reins of power, 
but generally acted the part of the 
regular Opposition, was on the whole 
decidedly favourable to England. 
It may not have been so openly or 
noisily English as the Democratic 
party during most of the same 
period was French, but its predilec- 
tions were decidedly that way. 
They were so, partly by reason of 
its partial descent from the old 
Federalist Opposition ; partly from 


its comprising a majority, not ex-- 
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actly of the lite men, perhaps, 
but of the best cdunnel na most 
accomplished men in the country ; 
partly from its including also a ma- 
jority of the old Protestant and 

uritan feeling ;* in short, from:a 
variety of causes, which it is unne- 
cessary to enumerate. Did the 
English press reciprocate the good 
offices of the American Whigs? A 
conscientious study of that press 
during many years of the period 
referred to, leaves no room for other 
than a negative answer. The 
liberal prints generally attacked the 
American Whigs for not being 
Free-traders. The conservative 
prints generally assailed them for 
not going far enough in their re- 
sistance to the anti-English parties, 
forgetting that they had duties on 
both sides, and were bound to look 
at home as well as abroad. The 
really eminent statesmen and orators 
idolized by the Whigs were damned 
with faint praise by the. English 
press. In fine, its whole tendency 
was, on the one hand, to throw cold 
water on the sympathy of its Ame- 
rican friends, and on the other, to 
weaken their influence by giving a 
handle to their adversaries. On the 
downfall of the Whigs arose another 
opposition party, which had for 
some years previous maintained a 
sort of embryo existence, under the 
name of Nattve American, but which 
started into full vitality with 
the slang title of Know-nothings. 
Though this new political sect might 
in a rough way be described as 
opposed to all. foreigners and 
foreign influence, many of its imme- 
diate developments were decidedly 
favourable to England. In the first 

lace, negatively, because the Eng- 
fish residents in the United States 
have never (much to their credit be 
it said) interfered in the politics of 
the country, and were therefore in 
no respect obnoxious to the Know- 
nothings; and then positively, be- 
cause one of their leading principles 
was opposition to the Sindee of 
the Irish emigrants, and particularly 
of the Irish priests, an influence 
which, it is hardly necessary here to 
repeat, has been invariably hostile 
to England, and which, had its 


_ * The overthrow of this principle, and the rise of a radical and irreligious section 
in the party, was the main cause of its final overthrow. 
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wer only equalled its will, would 
ong since have involved the two 
countries in open war. How has 
the English press treated the Know- 
nothings P Their appearance above 
the political horizon was greeted 
with a most virulent attack from 
The Times, and the comments of 
other journals upon them have been 
mostly depreciatory. 

The anti-slavery and _free-soil 
agitation in America fell in so ex- 
actly with the long-established 
moral and religious prepossessions 
of influential classes in England ; it 
presented such an occasion for sen- 
timental declamation and cheap 
sympathy as well as for the out- 
pouring of real honest indignation ; 
it afforded so happy a second edition 
of the Jenny Pina mania, in the 
double apotheosis of a woman who 
was at the same time a great lion 
and a great virtue, that it could not 
fail to be immensely popular with 
the public of Great Britain. The 
press was borne along by the 
stream. But it went rather behind 
than before public opinion. It was 
not sorry to have its fling at Ame- 
rican institutions, but- much less 
fond of praising American aboli- 
tionists. The same propensity to 
criticise accessories, to carp and 
nibble at details, to ridicule minor 
extravagances, that marks its treat- 
ment of Americans generally, marks 
its treatment of the anti-slavery 
men in particular. 

We repeat it, the general lan- 
guage of the English press* towards 
Americans, one and all, is not such 
as to encourage the American ad- 
mirers of England in their pro-Eng- 
lish sympathies. Routine and oe 
stinate conservatism unfortunately 
exist in other things besides military 
organization; the tone which might 
safely be used towards the United 
States when they numbered but a 
few millions, almost outside of the 
civilized world, and without exter- 
nal power or influence, physical or 
moral, has been continued down to 
a time when it is dangerously out of 
place. The Americans have been 
charged with a spirit of braggadocio, 
and it is possible that they may set 
an over-estimate on their progress 
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in some respects,—in art, in litera- 
ture, in criticism, even in morality,— 
but one thing they do appreciate 
correctly, and that is their growing 
importance in the material and po- 
litieal world. They know, indivi- 
dually and collectively, that Euro- 
peans can no longer afford to slight 
them. 

It is because we have the highest 
opinion of the talent, integrity, edu- 
eation, and social position of the 
gentlemen who write for the Eng- 
lish press, that we offer for their 
consideration these remarks—re- 
marks which they, from the height 
of their superior wit and cleverness, 
ma posit look down upon as 
feebly and clumsily expressed, but 
which are nevertheless dictated by 
a sincere desire of doing good. And 
if they desire to do good to the 
Americans, let them try it in some 
other way than by continually sa- 
tirizing them. The Americans can 
find satirists among themselves at 
less expense to the common cause 
of humanity. The task is ungrate- 
ful anywhere, but if a native at- 
tempts it, the worst that can hap- 
pen to him is that he or his family 
will be set up for marks to be lied 
at by the ‘ head devil’ of the Herald 
or the TZribune, and all his subor- 
dinate imps and correspondents. 
The mischief stops with a certain 
amount of personal annoyance to 
himself; it does not make trouble 
between two great countries. A 
joke is a very good thing, but there 
are cases in which it decidedly does 
not pay. The officer in colonial 
days who wrote a ribald and ob- 
scene song to ridicule the despised 

rovincials, little thought that his 
follow-soldiers would be ignomi- 
niously marched out of the country 
to that very tune, and that it would 
live to become the national air of a 
powerful people when his own name 
was irretrievably lost in oblivion. 
And should serious difficulties (which 
God avert!) ever arise between 
England and America, it would be 
a poor consolation to the friends of 
humanity to reflect that The Times 
had made this editor or that ambas- 
sador the laughing-stock = re 


* We are too happy to note some prominent exceptions, such as the Daily 


News and the Westminster Review. 
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LISZT, WAGNER, AND WEIMAR. 


HE Weimar theatre opens about 
the middle of September. <A 
very pretty theatre it is, and all its 
appointments show that the Grand 
Duke does not grudge expense for 
the sake of keeping up its tra- 
ditional reputation. The opera 
here, as every one knows, has two 
special attractions: it is superin- 
tended by Liszt; and Wagner's 
a in many places consigned to 
the Index Expurgatorius of mana- 
= are a standing part of the 
feimar répertoire. ost London 
eoncert-goers, for whom Liszt has 
‘blazed the comet of a season,’ 
think of him as certainly the archi- 
magus of pianists, but as otherwise 
a man of no particular significance ; 
as merely an erratic, flighty, artistic 
enius, who has swept through 
turope, the Napoleon of the salon, 
carrying devastation into the hearts 
of countesses. A single morning’s 
interview with him is enough to 
show the falsity of this conception. 
In him Nature has not sacrificed 
the man to the artist; rather, as 
the blossom of the acacia is a glo- 
rious ornament to the tree, but we 
see it fall without regret because 
the tree itself is grand and beautiful, 
so if Liszt the pianist were un- 
known to you, or even did not exist, 
Liszt the man would win your ad- 
miration and love. See him for a 
few hours and you will be charmed 
by the caine of his conversa- 
tion and the brilliancy of his wit ; 
know him for weeks or months, 
and you will discern in him a man 
of various thought, of serious pur- 
pose, and of a moral nature which, 
in its mingled strength and gentle- 
ness, has the benignest influence on 
those about him. 

The lovers of characteristic heads 
could hardly have a more interesting 
study than the head of Liszt. No 
wonder Ary Scheffer is fond of paint- 
ing him, and that the type of Liszt’s 
face seems to haunt this artist in so 
many of his compositions. I never 
saw features having at once so 
strong and clear an outline and so 
rich a gamut of expression ; at one 
moment you think what a capital 
face he has for a witch in Macbeth, 
with knitted brow and preternatural 


grey light in his eyes; at another, 
with head thrown back and nostril 
dilated, he suggests a prophet in the 
moment of inspiration: and then 
again, seated placidly silent amidst 
a group of gay talkers, he is a per- 
fect model of a St. John. Scheffler 
has seized something of the second 
expression in a picture in which he 
expressly intended to introduce an 
idealization of Liszt. The picture 
represents the three Magi, two of 
whom are venerable bearded sages 
watching with bent head the third 
—a young man in the likeness of 
Liszt—who is gazing in ecstasy at 
the guiding light above them. In 
Liszt, of course, there is baser metal 
mingled with the fine gold; and 
besides this natural alloy, there is 
the tarnish contracted in a life spent 
in the midst of adulation. Even 
an ordinary man has to pass through 
so many ‘mud baths’ before lie 
reaches his fortieth year, and some 
of the mud will become ingrained 
in the process. But, take him all 
in all, he is a glorious creature—one 
of those men whom the ancients 
would have imagined the son of a 
god or goddess, from their supe- 
riority to the common clay of hu- 
manity. 

It seems to be understood that 
we may write the more freely of 
our personal admiration for mu- 
sical and dramatic artists, beeause 
their fame does not live after them, 
except for a few short years in the 
eulogies of their superannuated 
contemporaries, who are listened to 
with an incredulous smile as lauda- 
tores temporis acti. It is this fact 
which gives a character of justice to 
the apparently excessive tribute of 
adoration mar to a great actor, a 
great singer, or a great instrumen- 
talist; they have but their ‘one 
crowded hour of glorious life,’ while 
the genius who can leave permanent 
creations behind him knows that he 
shall live for the next age more 
emphatically than for his own—an 
ideal life, if you will, but happily 


- one which is felt to be more real 


by many a noble soul than the pud- 
ding and praise of the present hour. 
Fame is but another word for the 
sympathy of mankind with indi- 
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vidual genius, and the great poet 
or the great composer is sure that 
that nee will be given some 
day, though his Paradise Lost will 
fetch only five pounds, and his sym- 
hony is received with contemptuous 
aughter, so he can transport him- 
self from the present and live by 
anticipation in that future time 
when he will be thrilling men’s 
minds and ravishing their ears. 
But the artist whose genius can 
only act through his physical pre- 
sence has not this reversionary life ; 
the memory of the prima donna 
scarcely outlives the flowers that 
are flung at her feet on her farewell 
night, and even the fame of a Gar- 
rick or a Siddons is simply a cold 
acquiescence in the verdict of the 
ast. It is possible, however, that 

iszt will turn out to be something 
more than one of those coruscatin 
meteors, who come, are seen, an 
are extinguished in darkness ; he is 
now devoting himself principally to 
composition, and may perhaps pro- 
duce something perennial, though 
the opponents of the Wagner sect, 
of which Liszt is the great apostle, 
will not believe that any good can 
come out of Nazareth. 

Liszt, indeed, has devoted himself 
with the enthusiasm of earnest con- 
viction to the propaganda of Wag- 
nerism: he has not only used his 
personal influence to get Wagner's 
operas put on the stage, but he has 

so founded a musical newspaper 
(Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik), which 
is the organ of the Romantic School 
in music, and derives its chief value 
from the contributions of his pen. 
Much cheap ridicule has been spent 
on the ‘ musie of the future ;’ a ridi- 
cule excused, perhaps, by the more 
than ordinary share Herr Wagner 
seems to have of a quality which is 
common to almost all innovators and 
heretics, and which their converts 
buptize as profound conviction, while 
theadherents of the old faith brand it 
as arrogance. It might be well, how- 
ever, if the ridicule were arrested 
by the consideration that there never 
was an innovating movement which 
had not some negative value as a 
criticism of the prescriptive, if not 
any positive value as a lasting crea- 
tion. The attempt at an innovation 
reveals a want that has not hitherto 
been met, and if the productions of 
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the innovator are exaggerated sym- 
bols of the want, rather than sym- 
metrical creations which have within 
them the conditions, of permanence 
—like an Owenite parallelogram, an 
early poem of Wordsworth’s, or an 
early picture of Overbeck’s — still 
they are protests which it is wiser 
to accept as strictures than to hiss 
down as absurdities. Without pre- 
tending to be a musica] critic, one 
may be allowed to give an opinion 
as a person with an ear and a mind 
susceptible to the direct and indirect 
influences of music. In this cha- 
racter I may say that, though unable 
to recognise Herr Wagner’s com- 
positions as the ideal of the opera, 
and though, with a few slight ex- 
ceptions, not deeply affected by his 
music on a first hearing, it is diffi- 
cult to me to understand how any 
one who finds deficiencies in the 
opera as it has existed hitherto, can 
give fair attention to Wagner's 
theory, and his exemplification of it 
in his operas, without admitting that 
he has pointed out the direction in 
which the lyric drama must develope 
itself, if it is to be developed at all. 
Moreover, the musician who writes 
librettos for himself, which can be 
read with interest as dramatic poems, 
must be a man of no ordinary mind 
and accomplishments, and such a 
man, even when he errs, errs with 
ingenuity, so that his mistakes are 
worth studying. 

Wagner would make the opera a 
perfect musical drama, in which feel- 
ings and situations spring out of cha- 
racter, as in the highest order of 
tragedy, and in which no dramatic 
— or poetic beauty is sacri- 

ced to musical effect. The drama 
must not be a mere pretext for the 
music; but music, drama, and spec- 
tacle must be blended, like the 
coloured rays in the sunbeam, so as 
toproduce one undivided impression. 
Theeontroversy between him and his 
critics is theold controversy between 
Gluck and Piccini, between the de- 
clamatory and melodic schools of 
music, with the same difference in 
comprehensiveness as between the 
disputes of La Motte and the 
Daciers about the value of the 
classics, and the disputes of the 
elassical and romantic schools of lite- 
rature in our own day. In its first 
period the opera aimed simply at the 

D 
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ee of feeling through me- 
lody ; the second period, which has 
its culmination in the joint produc- 
tions of Meyerbeer and Scribe, 
added the search for effective situa- 
tions and aheightening of dramatic 
movement, which has led more and 
more to the predominance of the 
declamatory style and the subordi- 
nation of melody. But in Meyer- 
beer’s operas the grand object 1s to 
produce a climax of spectacle, situa- 
tion, and orchestral effects ; there 
is no attempt at the evolution of 
these from the true workings of 
human character and human. pas- 
sions ; on the contrary, the charac- 
ters seem to be a second thought, 
and with a few exceptions, such as 
Alice and Marcel, are vague and 
uninteresting. Every opera-goer 
has remarked that Robert is a mere 
nose of wax ; or has laughed at the 
pathos with which the fiend Ber- 
tram invites his son to go to the 
bottomless pit with him, instead of 
settling into respectability above 
und; or has felt that Jean, the 
rophet, is a feeble sketch, com- 
pletely lost in the blaze of spectacle. 
Yet what a progress is there in the 
libretto of these operas compared 
with the libretto of Der Freischiitz, 
which, nevertheless, was thought so 
e in its day that Goethe said 
eber ought to divide the merit of 
success with Kind. Even Weber’s 
enchanting music cannot overcome 
the sense of absurdity when, ina 
-drinking party of two, one of whom 
is sunk in melancholy, a man gets 
= and bursts into a rolling song 
which seems the very topmost wave 
in the high tide of bacchanalian 
lyrism ; or when Caspar climbs a 
tree apparently for no other reason 
than because the dénouement requires 
him to be shot. 

Now, says Wagner, this ascent 
from the warbling puppets of the 
early opera to the dramatic effects 
of Meyerbeer, only serves to bring 
more clearly into view the unat- 
tained summit of the true musi- 
cal drama. An opera must be 
no mosaic of melodies stuck to- 
gether with no other method than 
is supplied by accidental contrast, 
no mere succession of ill-prepared 
crises, but an organie whole, which 
grows up like a palm, its earliest 
portion containing the germ and 
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prevision of all the rest. He 
will write no part to suit a primo 
tenore, and interpolate no cantata 
to show off the powers of a prima 
donna assoluta ; those who sing his 
operas must be content with the 
degree of prominence which falls to 
them in strict consonance with true 
dramatic development and ordon- 
nance. Such,so far as I under- 
stand it, is Wagner's theory of the 
opera—surely a theory worth enter- 
taining, and one which he has ad- 
mirably exemplified so far as the 
libretto of his operas is concerned. 

But it is difficult to see why this 
theory should entail the exclusion 
of melody to the degree at which 
he has arrived in Lohengrin, unless 
we accept one of two suppositions : 
either that Wagner is deficient in 
melodic inspiration, or that his in- 
spiration has been overridden by 
his system, which opposition has 
— to exaggeration. Certainl 

is Fliegender Hollander—a transi- 
tion work, in which, as Liszt says, 
he only seeks to escape from the 
idols to which he has hitherto sacri- 
ficed, and has not yet reached the 
point of making war against them 
—is a charming opera; and Zann- 
hiéuser too is still the music of men 
and women, as well as of Wagner- 
ites; but Lohengrin to us ordinary 
mortals seemed something like the 
whistling of the wind through the 
keyholes of a cathedral, which has 
a enw charm for a little while, 
but by and bye you long for the 
sound even of a street organ to rush 
in and break the monotony. It may 
be safely said, that whatever the 
music of the future may be, it will 
not be a music which is in contra- 
diction with a permanent element in 
human nature—the need for a fre- 
quent alternation of sensations or 
emotions ; and this need is no# satis- 
fied in Lohengrin. 

As to melody—who knows? 
It is just possible that melody, 
as we conceive it, is only a transi- 
tory phase of music, and that the 
musicians of the future may read 
the airs of Mozart and Beethoven 
and Rossini as scholars read the 
Stabreim and assonance of early 

try. We are but in ‘the morn- 
ing of the times,’ and must learn 
to think of ourselves as tadpoles 
unprescient of the future frog. Still 
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the tadpole is limited to tadpole 
genes and so, in our state of 

evelopment, we are swayed b 
melody. When, a little while after 
hearing Lohengrin, we happened to 
come ona party of musicians who 
were playing exquisitely a quartette 
of Beethoven's, it was like return- 
ing to the pregnant speech of men 
after a sojourn among glums and 
gowries. 

This is oe individual im- 
ression, produced even in spite of 
avourable prepossessions derived 
from hearing the Fliegender Hol- 
linder and Tannhéuser, and only 
accidentally in agreement with the 
judgment of anti-Wagner critics, 
who are certainly in the majority 
at present. Still, those who are 
familiar with the history of music 
during the last forty or fifty years, 
should be aware that the reception 
of new music by the majority of 
musical critics, is not at all a crite- 
rion of its ultimate success. A man 
of high standing, both as a com- 
poser and executant, told a friend 
of mine, that when a symphony of 
Beethoven's was first played at 
the Philharmonic, there was a 
general titter among the musicians 
in the orchestra, of whom he was 
one, at the idea of sitting seri- 
ously to execute such music!. And 
as a proof that professed musi- 

cians are sometimes equally unfor- 
tunate in their predictions about 
music which begins by winning the 
ear of the public, he candidly avowed 
that when Rossini’s music was first 
fascinating the world of opera-goers, 
he had joined in pronouncing it a 
mere passing fashion, that tickled 
only by its novelty. Not indeed 
that the contempt of musicians and 
the lash of critics is a pledge of 
future triumph: St. Paul five times 
received forty stripes save one, but 
so did many a malefactor; and un- 
successful composers before they 
take consolation from the pooh- 
poohing cr ‘damnation’ of good 
music, must remember how much 
bad music has had the same fate, 
from the time when Jean Jacques’ 
-oratorio set the teeth of all hearers 
on edge. 
K If it were admissible for a person 
mtirely without technical qualifica- 
tions for judgment, to give an 
opinion on Wagner as a musician, 
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I should say that his musical inspi- 
ration is not sufficiently predominant 
over his thinking and poetical power, 
for him to have the highest creative 
genius in music. So far as music 
is an art, one would think that the 
same rule applied to musicians as to 
other artists. Now, the greatest 
painters and sculptors have surely 
not been those who have been in- 
spired through their intellect, who 
have first thought and then chosen 
a plastic symbol for their thought; 
rather, the symbol rushes in on their 
imagination before their slower re- 
flection has seized any abstract idea 
embodied in it. Nay, perhaps the 
artist himself never seizes that idea, 
but his picture or his statue stands 
there an immortal symbol neverthe- 
less. So the highest degree of 
musical inspiration must overmaster 
all other conceptions in the mind of 
the musical genius; and music will be 
great and ultimately triumphant 
over men’s ears and souls in propor- 
tion as it is less a studied than an 
involuntary symbol. Of course in 
composing an oratorio or an opera, 
there is a prior conception of a 
theme; but while the composer in 
whom other mental elements out- 
weigh his musical power will be pre- 
occupied with the idea, the meaning 
he has to convey, the composer who 
is pre-eminently a musical genius, on 
the slightest hint of a passion or 
an action, will have all other modes 
of conception merged in the crea- 
tion of music, which is for him 
the supreme language, the highest 
order of representation. All this 
may be wrong, and so may be my 
conjecture that Wagner is a com- 
poser of the reflective kind. We 
often enough mistake our own nega- 
tions for a negation out of ourselves, 
as purblind people are apt to think 
the sun gives but a feeble light. 

Certainly Wagner has admirably 
fulfilled his own requisitionof organic 
unity in the opera. In his operas 
there is a gradual unfolding and ela- 
boration of that fundamental con- 
trast of emotions, that collision of 
forces, which is the germ of the tra- 
gedy ; just as the leaf of the plantis 
successively elaborated into branch-- 
ing stem and compact bud and radi- 
ant corolla. The artifice, however, 
of making certain contrasted strains 
of melody run like coloured threads 
f £ 7 
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through the woof of an opera, and 
also the other dramatic devine of 
using a particular melody or musi- 
eal phrase as a sort of Ahnung or 
prognostication of the approach or 
action of a particular character, are 
not altogether peculiar to Wagner, 
though he lays especial stress on 
them ashis own. Noone ean forget 
the recurring hymn of Marcel in the 
Huguenots, or the strain of the Ana- 
baptists inthe Prophéte, which iscon- 
tinually contrasted with the joyous 
song or dance of the rustics. Wag- 
ner, however, has carried out these 
devices much more completely, and, 
in the Fliegender Hollinder and 
Tannhduser, with very impressive 
effect. With all my inability at 
present to enjoy his music as I hone 
enjoyed that of Mozart, or Beet- 
hoven, or Mendelssohn, these two 
operas left in me a real desire to 
hear them again. 

Wagner has wisely gone for the 
themes of his operas to the fresh 
and abundant source of early Ger- 
man poetry and legend, and the 
mode in which he expands and 
works up these themes shows a 
deep aa refined poetic feeling. 
He was led to choose the story of 
the Fliegender Hollinder—familiar 
to English ears as the ‘Flyin 
Dutchman’—by happening to rea 
Heine’s beautiful version of the 
legend on a sea voyage, when a 
storm occurred and gave vividness 
to his conception of the doomed 
mariner’s fate. The legend tells 
how, long, long ago, a Dutch vessel, 
making for the Cape of Good Hope, 
was encountered by an obstinate 
storm; how, when the sailors en- 
treated the captain to put back, he 
exclaimed, ‘Not if I must live on 
the sea to all eternity!’ and how, 
as a punishment for this blasphemy, 
he was condemned to wander about 
the ocean until the last day, and 
bring destruction to all ships which 
met him on their way. The angel 
of mercy, however, announced to 
him that he should be permitted to 
go on shore every seven years and 
marry: if the wife he chose proved 
untrue to him, she too would be- 
come the prey of the Evil One; but 
if he found a wife who would love 
him till death, her truth would 
expiate his guilt, and would open 
to him the gates of salvation. It 
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is Heine's version of this legend 
which Wagner has expanded into a 
beautiful drama. 

The first scene represents the 
rocky coast of Norway. It is night, 
and the sea is violent. A merchant 
ship is struggling with the storm, 
but at length manages to cast 
anchor. Daland, the captain, comes 
ashore to reconnoitre, and finds that 
the storm has thrown him seven 
miles from the accustomed haven, 
whither he was returning after a 
long absence. As the wind begins 
to be laid, he and his men go 
to rest, leaving a young pilot 
as a watch. ‘The pilot tries to 
keep himself awake by singing a 
song to the south wind; but pre- 
sently sleep conquers him so com- 
pletely that he is undisturbed by 
the reawakening of the storm, 
through which glides in doomed 
safety, accompanied by mournful, 
mysterious music, the Hollander’s 
black ship, with its red sails and 
ghastly crew. As the Hollander 
slowly descends to land, a strain 
that rises from the orchestra sounds 
like a sentence of doom, and recurs 
throughout the opera whenever 
his terrible fate is immediately 
operative. Leaning against a rock, 
the pale man soliloquizes on this 
new crisis in his destiny. Mean- 
while morning breaks and rouses 
Daland, who, seeing the newly- 
arrived ship, hails it through the 
speaking -trumpet; but, to his 
amazement, receives no answer. 
Descrying the Hollander, he goes 
up to him, and asks him whence he 
comes. Then follows a scene in 
which the Hollander tells that he 
is a weary wanderer, and that he 
carries in his ship treasures from 
all climes, which he is ready to 
offer Daland if he will give him a 
home for a short time beneath his 
roof. Chests of precious things are 
brought from the ship; and the 
cupidity of Daland is so strongly 
excited, that when the Hollander 
asks to have his daughter as a wife, 
he persuades himself, with ready 
sophistry, that he is consulting his 
daughter’s interest in consenting, 
and that the Hollander’s open- 
handedness is a sign that he has a 
good heart. The storm is now 
allayed, and the ships weigh anchor. 
Daland's ship leads the way amid 
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the joyous song of the sailors, and 
after it glides in dread silence the 
black ship with red sails. 

The scene of the second act is a 
room in Daland’s house, where his 
daughter Senta is sitting in dreamy 
sadness, gazing at a portrait of the 
unhappy Hollander which hangs on 
the 4 while round her a company 
of sprightly Norwegian maidens, 
presided over by Senta’s nurse, are 
seated at their wheels, which mark 
the time of a charming song sung 
by them in chorus. The nurse 
becomes uneasy at Senta’s rapt 
silence, and chides her for dwelling 
continually on this picture. The 
maidens join in her complaint, and 
jokingly tell Senta that her lover 
Erie will be jealous. Senta, dis- 
turbed in her reverie, asks the nurse 
to sing her the ballad about the 
Dutch captain ; and when the nurse 
refuses, telling her to let the Dutch 
a alone, she herself sings the 
wild and thrilling ballad; and by 
and bye, her companions, carried 
away by sympathy, join in the 
melancholy refrain. Exhausted by 
her emotion, she sinks fainting into 
her chair, while the maidens in- 
voluntarily sing pianissimo the con- 
clusion of the ballad, asking where 
the ‘ pale man’ will find the woman 
who will save him by her truth. 
Suddenly Senta rises, and singing 
in piercing tones, ‘I am she!’— 

Ich sei’s die Dich durch ihre Treu erlése ! 
Mig’ Gottes Engel mich Dir zeigen : 

Durch mich sollst Du das Heil erreichen ! 
she rushes with outstretched arms 
to the picture. While all are 
trembling at this outburst, Eric 
enters, and announces the arrival 
of Senta’s father, with his ship; 
the maidens rush out to greet 
their lovers and relatives, and Senta 
is left alone with Eric, who tenderly 
urges her to ask her father’s sanc- 
tion for their speedy marriage. 
Unsatisfied by her answers, he 
accuses her of dwelling on the image 
of the legendary captain, and when 
these reproaches only call out 
stronger evidence of Senta’s absorp- 
tion in this ideal being, he exclaims 
that Satan has ensnared her, and 
that he has been admonished of 
this in a dream. Senta sinks into 
her chair, eager to hear the dream, 
but canal by her emotions, and 
during Eric’s narration, seems 
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gradually to enter into a state of 
clairvoyance, in which the objects 
he describes as having appeared to 
him in a dream are actually present 
to her inward vision—the approach 
of the dark ship, the entrance of her 
father into their dwelling with the 
pale man, whom she runs to meet, 
and who passionately embraces her. 
‘And then,’ continues Eric, ‘I saw 
you flee away on the sea.’ At these 
words Senta, her cheek pale, and 
her eyes fixed, exclaims, ‘1 must be 
lost with him!’ 
Er sucht mich auf, ich muss ihn sehn, 
Mit ihm muss ich zu grunde gehn ! 
Eric, horror-struck at what he 
believes to be madness, rushes out. 
Senta turns again towards the por- 
trait with affectionate gestures, as 
if it were a living a While 
she is sunk in contemplation the 
door opens, and the pale man stands 
within its frame like a Vandyck 
picture. At this sight Senta gives 
a cry, but fixes her eye steadily on 
the apparition, as if gathering up 
her resolution to follow it till death. 
The Hollander returns her gaze 
with equal fixedness, and slowly 
advances into the room. Daland 
follows, puzzled at his daughter’s 
astonishment, and asking her why 
she does not come to meet him. 
She embraces her father without 
turning away her eyes from the 
countenance of the stranger. In 
reply to her question, Daland tells 
her that the stranger possesses im- 
mense riches, that 5 is a banished 
wanderer, and hopes to find a new 
home with them. In a charming 
aria he exhorts her to receive the 
stranger well, and at length tells 
her that he has promised him her 
hand. Senta accepts this informa- 
tion with a —— gesture of 
acquiescence, and will not even 
turn her head to look at the 
casket of jewels which her father 
shows as a proof that he has con- 
sulted her welfare. At length 
Daland leaves them to make ac- 
quaintance with each other. They 
break silence by speaking apart of 
their amazement at the sudden 
realization of a long presentiment. 
At last the Hollander approaches 
Senta, and asks her if she will fulfil 
her father’s promise. She replies, 
without revealing her knowledge of 
his secret, that whoever he may be, 
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and whatever may be her lot in ac- 
cepting him, she will obey her 
father. The ae man kneels 
at her feet, adoring her as a mes- 
senger from heaven, and they join 
in a duet of yearning desire that 
Senta may be the being who will 
bring him release. Then, with a 
movement of pride and generosity, 
unwilling to ioe this self-sacrifice 
for his sake, the Hollander rises, 
and pointing out to Senta the sad 
lot to which she would unite herself 
in the bloom of youth, seeks to deter 
her from such an act of devotion, 
But Senta answers, that she knows 
woman’s sacred duties, and will be 
true till death.— 


Wohl kenn ich Weibes heil’ ge Pflichten, 

Sei d’rum getrost, unsel’ger Mann ! 

Lass’ iiber Die das Schicksal richten 

Die seinem Spruche trotzen kann ! 

Kenn’ ich der Treue Hochgebot :— 

Wem ich sie weih’, schenk ich die Eine, 
Die Treue bis zum Tod! 

Exquisitely beautiful is Senta’s 
declamation of these verses. The 
Hollander seems to drink hope and 
new life from her words, and both 
= in a glorious duet of triumphant 
ove and confidence. 

The third act opens with a sailors’ 
festival. The scene is the haven 
where two ships lie at anchor. 
Daland’s ship is decked with 
streamers, garlands, and lamps, and 
the crew are feasting and dancing ; 
the mysterious ship meanwhile re- 
maining in darkness and silence. 
Presently women come with fresh 
provisions, and the sailors playfully 
attempt to get possession of the 
baskets, but the women will not 
allow this, wishing to reserve some 
for the sailors of the rich bridegroom. 
Seeing none of these among the 
merry-makers, they go to the edge 
of the quay and call to the Dutch 
ship. The deck is empty, and no 
sign is made in answer. The 
women repeat their call again and 
again, the sailors joining in with 
jeers and laughter, but the same 
deathlike stillness continuing to 
reign in the mysterious ship, they 
begin te be alarmed, and hurry 
from the quay, trying to drown 
their terrors in new gaiety. When 
the women have left the scene, the 
fun becomes more riotous, and the 
sailors take up their original joyous 
song: In the moment when the 
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baechanalian shout of the refrain 
Hussassahe! Johollohe! is at its 
height, there floats on the Dutch ship 
a bluish flame, the crew suddenly rise 
out of the darkness, and, assembled 
round the masts, fill the air with a 
demoniacal chorus. At first Da- 
land’s crew are too much deafened 
by their own song to perceive this 
outburst of satanic harmony—this 
terrific response to their gay re- 
Srain ; but by and bye they become 
aware of it, and ask each other 
whether it may not be a delusion of 
their wine-heated brains, or the 
work of evil spirits. To banish 
their fears, they continue their song, 
pitching it higher and higher, but 
are each time interrupted by the 
hellish Huissa! Johohoe! Johohoe ! 
till at length they are reduced to 
complete silence & a tremendous 
Sortissimo. The pale, white-bearded 
phantoms continue their unearthly 
chorus, until the swelling flood of 
diabolical song bursts into a torrent 
of still more diabolical laughter. 
The Norwegians cross themselves 
and rush from the spot in a panic. 
The whole scene is wonderfully 
effective, and the climax of the 
hellish chorus and hideous laughter 
is, I should think, not surpassed in 
its kind. In the stillness that suc- 
ceeds, Senta appears, already attired 
in the pretty dress of the Norwe- 
gian bride. She is pursued by the 
importunities of Eric, who is visiting 
her with tender reproaches. The 
Hollander approaches and over- 
hears him. In vain Senta tries to 
end the dialogue ; Eric reminds her 
of all the tokens of kindness she has 
given him, tokens which he has in- 
terpreted as promises. Thus the 
Hollander learns that Senta has 
already loved, and thinks that she 
will perhaps one day regret the 
loss of this peaceful love, and repent 
her self-sacrifice, that she will at 
last forget her plighted truth, break 
her oath, and so fall to perdition. 
He loves her too well to expose her 
to this danger ; he hastens to her, 
takes leave of her, and rushing 
towards his ship, calls to his sailors, 
‘To sea! To sea! for ever! all is 
over with thy truth and my salva- 
tion!’ Senta rushes after him, holds 
him by the arm, and reproaches 
him for so lightly doubting her 
truth. Then the Hollander tells 
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her the doom she would incur by 
being faithless to him, and that he 
is determined to renounce the hope 
of salvation, so that at all events 
she may be saved. In vain Senta 
assures him that she knows him, 
and the duties she has sworn to 
fulfil—that she will save him. He 
tells her she does not know him, 
and exclaiming that he is the Flying 
Hollander,— 


Der Fliegender Hollander nennt man 
mich ! 

he breaks loose from her, springs 
on board and pushes off from land. 
Senta struggles out of the hands of 
her friends, whom Eric has sum- 
moned in his alarm, and, springing 
to the edge of a jutting rock, calls 
to the Hollander, to behold that she 
is true till death, and throws herself 
into the sea. In the same moment 
the Hollander’s ship sinks into the 
waves, and presently the forms of 
Senta and her rescued lover are 
seen hovering above the waters in 
light and glory.* 

In Tannhéuser the dramatic situa- 
tions are more striking than in the 
Fliegender Hollinder; indeed, I 
never saw an opera which had a 
more interesting succession of well- 
contrasted effects. The libretto is 
founded on the old German saga of 
the Venusberg and the knightly 
minstrel Tannhauser. On the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ger- 
many, the clergy, finding it impos- 
sible to eradicate from the minds of 
the people the faith in their old 
gods, resorted to the plan of repre- 
senting them as demons, and trans- 
forming the benign influences for- 
merly attributed to them into ma- 
lignant ones. Thus Holda, the 
genial goddess, whose yearly pro- 
cession through the land made the 
meadows flourish, was thrust down 
into subterranean caverns, and her 
appearance above ground was re- 
eg as unpropitious. Later, 

y a not uncommon blending of 
names and ideas, Holda was merged 
in a Germanized conception of 
Venus, and she was made the 
symbol of seductive sensuality. 
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Her chief dwelling was supposed to 
be in Thiiringia, in the interior of 
the Hérselberg, -near LEisenach, 
thence called the Venusberg. Here 
she held open court in a fairy 
palace, surrounded by her nymphs, 
naiads, and syrens, whose song was 
heard in the distance, and seduced 
mortals, who were the prey of im- 
pure desires, along unknown paths, 
to this grotto, where hell lay con- 
cealed under ensaaring ravishments, 
enticing them to everlasting destruc- 
tion. ‘Tannhiuser, the knight and 
minstrel, had, in one of the contests 
for the palm in song, won a brilliant 
victory, and with it the heart of the 
Princess Elizabeth of Thiiringia. 
A short time after this he disap- 
pears, and no one can explain his 
absence. It is after the lapse of a 
year from this disappearance that 
the opera is sup aa to commence. 
The curtain is drawn up on the in- 
terior of the Venusberg, with its 
nymphs and syrens dancing. in 
rosy twilight, Venus lying on her 
couch, and Tannhiuser at her feet, 
with his harp in his hand. He 
has become weary of hectic sen- 
sualism, and tells her that he longs 
once more for the free air of the 
field and forest under the blue arch: 
of heaven :— 

—— Sterblich, ach! bin ich geblieben; 
Und iibergross ist mir dein Lieben ; 
Wenn stets ein Gott geniessen kann, 
Bin ich dem Wechsel unterthan ; 

Nicht Lust allein liegt mir am Herzen, . 
Aus Freuden sehn ’ich mich nach 
schmerzen ! 


Venus starts up enraged, and re- 
minds him with bitter sarcasm that 
he is accursed through his residence 
with her, and that the world he 
desires to return to would. reject 
him with horror. Then she attempts 
to lull his awakened conscience % 
blandishments; but he breaks loose 
at once from her threats and her 
fascinations, by an appeal to the 
Virgin, on whom his salvation de- 
pends. At the mention of this 
sacred name the whole scene of 
enchantment vanishes. Instead of 
the grotto we see the landscape 


* My recollection of Wagner's three greatest operas has been assisted by 
Liszt’s charming analysis or rather paraphrase of them—that of the Fliegender 
Holliénder, contained in five numbers of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and that 
of Tannhduser and Lohengrin, in his little work entitled, Richard Wagner's Lohen- 
grin und Tannhduser. . 
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round the Wartburg in the pure air 
of aspring morning. To the deaf- 
ening sounds of the preceding scene 
follows a complete silence of the 
orchestra, and the soft, dreamy song 
of a shepherd seated on a neigh- 
bouring rock. Before Tannhiuser 
is awakened to complete conscious- 
ness of his deliverance, we hear 
in the distance the chorus of a band 
of pilgrims. In the pauses of their 
song the voice of the shepherd who 
recommends himself to their prayers 
forms a fresh contrast. e pil- 
grims approach, and pause before 
an image of the Virgin. Tann- 
hauser on hearing their song throws 
himself on his knees, and over- 
whelmed with gratitude for the 
mercy which has rescued him, re- 
peats the penitent words of the 
—— he bells of the neigh- 

uring church call believers to 
morning prayer, and at the same 
time the signals of a hunting horn 
heard, at various distances, heighten 
the impression of rural peace and 


sylvan loneliness. Soon after arrives 
e Landgrave with his hunt, and 
——- a knight who seems to 


standing apart from the train 
of courtiers, approaches him, and 
recognises Tannhauser. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, Tannhauser’s rival 
in the poetic art, and also in 
love for the Princess Elizabeth, at 
last by speaking of her prevails on 
Tannhiuser to take his old place 
among the minstrels, whom he had 
so often conquered, and who never- 
theless mourned his absence. The 
name of Elizabeth is like a sunbeam 
to Tannhiuser, and he breaks into 
asong of joy, ending ‘To her! To 
her!’ As soon as his voice unites 
with the others, the septett com- 
mences a joyous allegro, the finale 
of which, interrupted by the sound 
of the hunting horn, forms the close 
of the first act. 

The second act opens with the 
meeting between Elizabeth and 
Tannhiuser, generously brought 
about by Wolfram, and we have a 
duet of happy greeting. Elizabeth 
is dressed for the festival, which is 
about to commence—the contest of 
minstrels. During the entrance of 


the Landgrave and his guests, a fine - 


march is played by the orchestra. 
A second march in another key 
accompanies the entrance of the 
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minstrels. As soon as the guests 
have ranged themselves and the 
minstrels have entered, there is a 
deep silence. Wolfram rises first, 
his name having been drawn from 
the urn by Elizabeth. Like all the 
other minstrels he carries his har 

in his hand, and the songs are all 
accompanied by this instrument in 
the orchestra. He sings in praise 
of spiritual love. Tannhéuser re- 
plies, intimating that true love 
demands something more than mere 
contemplation. Walther von der 
Vogelweide then rises, and admo- 
nishes Tannhiuser that his idea 
of love is too sensuous. Tann- 
hauser starts up, and sings again in 
ardent vindication of his former 
strain—that distant worship belongs 
to the stars, and other incompre- 
hensible glories, but that which is 
near to us, and of like nature with 
us, is to be the object of tender 
love :— 

Dem ziemt Genuss in freud, gem Triebe, 
Und im Genuss nur kenn’ ich Liebe. . 

He is interrupted by Biterolf, who 
impetuously and scornfully chal- 
lenges Tannhauser to a strife of 
weapons instead of song. Biterolf, 
like the other opponents of Tann- 
hiiuser, is encouraged with loud 
signs of applause, and Tannhauser, 

rovoked, answers him with scorn- 
ful bitterness. Immediately there 
is a tumult and a clashing of swords. 
Wolfram tries to restore peace, and 
sings with new enthusiasm in honour 
of pure, exalted love. Tannhauser, 
beside himself with indignation at 
the scorn and bitterness of which he 
is the object, scarcely hears Wolf- 
ram, and bnests into a song in praise 
of Venus, declaring that he alone 
knows what love is who has been in 
the Venusberg : 
Armsel ge, die ihr Liebe nie genossen, 
Zieht hin, zieht in der Berg der Venus 

ein! 

A ery of horror arises at the men- 
tion of this unhallowed name. The 
noble ladies, shocked at this insult 
to their delicacy, flee from the hall ; 
the men draw their swords and fall 
on the bold sinner, whose long ab- 
sence is now explained. But Eliza- 
beth, who on this fearful avowal is 
at first completely overwhelmed, 
suddenly throws herself as a shield 
before her lover. All are amazed 
that she can defend one who has so 
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betrayed her, but she exclaims, 
‘What of me! But he—his salva- 
tion! Will you rob him of eternal 
salvation ?’ Overcome by her noble 
devotion, all retire, and Tannhauser, 
melted into penitence and hope by 
this sublime love, rushes to unite 
himself with the pilgrims to Rome, 
whose chant is now heard without, 
there to seek forgiveness for his 
dreadful sin. 

The third act opens with the re- 
turn of pilgrims, whose procession 
winds through the same valley, near 
the Wartburg, where the Landgrave 
found Tannhauser. Elizabeth, who 
has been awaiting his return through 
long days and nights of prayer and 
weeping, is wandering through this 
valley in the evening. A thrilling 
moment in the drama is that when 
Elizabeth serutinizes the faces of 
all the pilgrims as they kneel before 
the image of the Virgin, in the hope 
of finding her lover among them. 
He is not there. As the pilgrims 
pass on, she sinks down before the 
image, and pours forth the anguish 
of her heart in a prayer for her 
lover. When she rises to return to 


the castle, Wolfram, who has ap- 


proached in the interval, offers to 
accompany her, butin vain. Mean- 
while the evening deepens, and in 
the gloom of twilight Tannhiuser, 
transformed from the brilliant knight 
and minstrel into a withered and 
ragged pilgrim, returns in solitude. 
W ai with difficulty recognises 
him, and eagerly questions him con- 
cerning his fate, on which hangs the 
peace of Elizabeth. Tannhauser only 
answers ironically, inquiring the 
way tothe Venus Grotto. Struck 
with horror, Wolfram nevertheless 
will not give up the man who is be- 
loved by Elizabeth; he continues 
his questions, and Tannhiiuser at 
length gives him a description of 
his pilgrimage—how, full of peni- 
tence and thirsting for reconciliation, 
he had inflicted ev possible 

enance on himself on his way to 

ome; how, on the confession of 
his sin, the bishop had denied him 
absolution, declaring that the man 
who had been in the Venusberg 
could no more win pardon than the 
pastoral staff in his hand could bud 
with fresh green; and how, hope- 
less on earth and in heaven, he was 
now returning to the goddess who 
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had predicted to him this rejection. 
(According to the legend, the bishop, 
after Tannhauser had de Y 
found his pastoral staff had actually 
budded, as a reproof to his in- 
exorable severity.) Tannhiuser now 
rises to take his way to the Venus- 
berg, and the voices of the syrens 
are heard singing their old strain of 
enticement. Wolfram holds him 
back with all his force, but can only 
succeed in neutralizing the unholy 
charm by uttering the name of 
Elizabeth. Once more this name 
exercises its saving power. Imme- 
diately the seductive melodies are 
silenced, and Tannhauser repeats 
the beloved name with the same 
rapture and hope as ever. At this 
moment a funeral procession ap- 
proaches, bearing Ehzabeth to the 
grave. He falls down beside the 
corpse, and exclaiming, ‘Holy Eliza- 
beth, pray for me!’ dies. As soon 
as the long procession, led by the 
Landgrave, has filled the scene, the 
sun rises over the valley, and in the 
same moment all break into a chorus, 
‘ Alleluja! he is saved !’—joined in 
by a band of pilgrims who have just 
come from Rome, bringing news of 
the salvation which has been an- 
nounced to the inexorable bishop by 
the budding of his staff. 

The theme of Lohengrin, which I 
must only allow myself to sketch 
very rapidly, is taken from the ro- 
mantic poetry of the middle ages. 
To understand it we must know the 
legend of the Holy Graal. This 
was a dish made of a precious stone 
which fell from the crown of Lau- 
cifer on his expulsion from heaven. 
In this dish the Saviour blessed the 
bread and wine at the Last Supper, 
and Joseph of Arimathea received 
the blood that streamed from the 
wounded side of Jesus on the cross. 
Joseph of Arimathea brought the 
Holy Graal to the West, where it 
at length came under the charge of 
King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. A glorious tem- 
ple was built for it on Mont Sal- 
vage, a mountain in Biscay, en- 
circled with a forest of cedars and 
cypresses. Here it was served by 
loyal and brave knights, chosen by 
the Holy Graal itself, which, like 
the high priest’s breastplate, had a 
mode of giving revelations. One 
of the bravest and most devout of 
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these knights was Lohengrin, and 
the pathetic story of his champion- 
ship and love for Elsa of Brabant 
forms the theme of the opera. 

The scene of the first act is on 
the shores of the Scheldt. Henry 
the Fowler, the German King, has 
come into Brabant to summon its 
nobles to aid him, their feudal lord, 
in his war against the Hungarians. 
Frederic of Telramund, a rejected 
lover of Elsa or Alice, who by her 
brother’s mysterious death has be- 
come Duchess of Brabant, seizes 
this occasion, under the instigation 
of his wife Ortruda, who is a sor- 
ceress, to accuse Elsa of her bro- 
ther’s murder. The truth is, that 
Ortruda herself has by her sor- 
ceries changed the brother into a 
swan, and that by this accusation 
of Elsa she means to clear the way 
for her own hereditary pretensions 
to the duchy. When Elsa denies 
the charge, Henry the Fowler de- 
crees that an appeal shall be made 
to heaven by single combat, if Elsa 
can find a champion. She declares 
that she has seen a knight in a 
vision, who will come and defend 
her, and on the double summons of 
the trumpet, a boat is seen approach- 
ing along the Scheldt, drawn by a 
swan. From it lands a knight in 
silver armour, with a golden horn 
at his side, as seen by Elsa in her 
vision; while the swan sails slowly 
away again. Elsa recognises the 


knight with rapture, and in reply to 
his wish, promises to be his for ever, 


when he hasclearedherfame. Tel- 
-ramund is overthrown in the combat, 
.and the act ends with the raising of 
Lohengrin and Elsa on shields, in 
sign that they are accepted rulers. 
The second act opens in the town 
of Antwerp. Itis night,and Frederic 
of Telramund, and his wife Ortruda, 
now sunk in disgrace and condemned 
to banishment, are seated on the 
steps of the cathedral, opposite the 
palace, which is lighted up. Or- 
truda, with stinging sarcasms, re- 
roaches Frederic for his deep de- 
ement, informs him that if the 
stranger knight is required to tell 
his name, and whence he comes, his 
power will be at an end, and suggests 
to him to betray Elsa 
this demand. At length Elsa ap- 
pears in the balcony, Frederic re- 
tires, and Ortruda, by her feigned 
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penitence, induces Elsa to take her 
into the palace, so that in the 
morning she presents herself in the 
marriage-train. Her insinuations 
to Elsa, and the public accusation of 
Frederic that Lohengrin has won 
the combat by foul magic, which 
will be evident if he be required to 
disclose his name and origin, though 
repelled for the moment, prepare the 
way for the tragic dénouement. The 
act closes with the entrance of the 
marriage procession into the ca- 
thedral. 

The third act is divided into 
two parts. In the first part we 
have an exquisitely pathetic scene 
between Lohengrin and Elsa in 
their bridal chamber. The doubts 
with which Frederic and Ortruda 
have poisoned her mind, are 
heightened when Lohengrin tells 
her that he has come from a glorious 
and happy lot, for which her love 
only is a full compensation. She 
dreads that he will yearn for that lot 
again—that he will one day forsake 
her, and in spite of his assurance 
that her doubt alone can separate 
them, she is led on to utter the fatal 
demand that he should tell her his 
name and whence he comes. The 
words Lohengrin has dreaded have 
scarcely passed her lips, when she 
sees sloneetnd and four other 
nobles, lurking with drawn swords 
near the door. Uttering‘a cry of 
terror, she calls to Lohengrin to 
seize his sword, and in a moment he 
is fallen on by Frederic, whom, 
however, he lays dead at his feet, to 
the dismay of the other nobles, who 
fall on their knees;before him. Lo- 
hengrin tells them to carry the 
corpse before the king’s judgment- 
seat, and with tender sadness 
summons Elsa to robe herself, that 
she too may appear in the king's 

resence, where he will reveal to 
er his name and origin. Then 
follows the second part of the act, 
which takes place on the banks of 
the Scheldt. Here Lohengrin de- 
clares, before the assembled court, 
that he is a knight of the Holy 
Graal, and that it is one of the laws 
of their society, that in whatever 
deed of virtuous valour a knight 
engages, he shall be triumphant so 
long as his office remains concealed, 
but the secret once betrayed, he 
must flee from the eyes of the un- 
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initiated, and return to the temple 
on Mont Salvage. Complainin, 
tones had been wafted to the Graal 
revealing that a maiden was in dis- 
tress, and while the knights were 
preparing to inquire of the sacred 
vessel whither one of them should 
be sent to relieve this distress, a 
swan came, leading a boat on 
the waters. Parcival, Lohengrin’s 
father, knew this swan, that it was 
under an enchantment, and in 
obedience to a command of the 
sacred vessel, took it into the service 
of the Graal, that service being, 
after the lapse of a year, a means of 
dissolving every evil charm. Lo- 
hengrin was chosen as the champion 
f the distressed maiden, and com- 
mitting himself to the guidance of 
the swan, was brought, as had been 
seen, to the shores of Brabant. But 
now, his bride having been seduced 
by guile to demand the betrayal of 
his name and office, he must part 
from her for ever. While Elsa 
and the rest are entreating him to 
stay, the swan is seen approaching 
once more along the Scheldt. Lo- 
hengrin turns to Elsa, and giving 
her his horn, his sword, and his 
ring, which she is to present to her 
brother when he shall return, re- 
leased from enchantment by the 
ower of the Holy Graal, he em- 
en her, and says a sad, lingering 
farewell: 
Leb wohl! leb wohl! leb wohl, mein 
siisses Weib! 
Leb wohl! mir ziirnt der Graal wenn ich 
noch bleib ! 

He has reached the shore, and is 
ready to step into the boat, when, 
hearing the scornful voice of Ortruda 
rejoicing that he is going without 
restoring Elsa’s brother, he kneels 
down in silent prayer. Suddenly 
a white dove descends on his neck ; 
he rises joyfully, and loosens the 
chain that holds the swan, which 
instantly sinks into the water, and 
in its place appears the youth 
Gottfried, Elsa’s brother. Lohen- 
grin springs into the boat, which is 
now guided by the dove instead of 
the swan, and glides away. Elsa 
easts one last look of joy on her 
brother, then turns to the water, 
exclaiming, ‘My husband! my hus- 
band!’—sees that Lohengrin is 
already in the distance, and uttering 
a cry of anguish, sinks lifeless into 
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the arms of her brother. At this 
moment the curtain falls. 

Of these three operas, we heard 
the Fliegender Hollinder to the 

atest advantage, from the fact 

t the principal man’s part, being 
a baritone, was filled by an excellent 
artist—Herr Milde. His wife sa 
admirably, as the heroine in eac 
of the operas; but Tunnhduser and 
Lohengrin absolutely demand a 
tenor with a voice, and: the first 
tenor at Weimar had only ‘inten- 
tions.’ 

It is charming to see how real an 
amusement the theatre is to the 
Weimar people. The greater num- 
ber of places are occupied by sub- 
scribers, and there is no fuss about 
toilette or escort. The ladies come 
alone, and slip quietly into their 
places without need of ‘ protection’ 
—a proof of civilization perhaps 
more than equivalent to our pre- 
eminence in patent locks and car- 
riage springs—and after the per- 
formance is over, you may see the 
same ladies following their servants, 
with lanterns, through streets inno- 
cent of gas, in which an oil lamp, 
suspended from a rope slung across 
from house to house, occasionally: 
reveals to you the shafts of a cart 
or omnibus, conveniently placed for 
you torunupon them. . 

A yearly autumn festival at Wei- 
mar is the Vogelschiessen, or Bird- 
shooting ; but the reader must not 
let his imagination wander at this 
word into fields and brakes: The 
bird here concerned is of wood, and 
the shooters, instead of wandering 
over breezy. down and common, are 
shut up, day after day, in a room 
clouded with tobacco smoke, that 
they may take their turn at shooting 
with the rifle from the window of a 
closet about the size of a sentinel’s 
box. However, this is a mighty 
enjoyment to the Thiiringian yeo- 
manry, and an occasion of profit to 
our friend Punch, and other itine- 
rant performers; for while the 
Vogelschiessen lasts, a sort of fair is 
held in the field where the marks- 
men assemble. 

Among the quieter every-day 
plese of the Weimarians, per- 

aps the most delightful is a stroll 
on a bright afternoon or evening to 
Belvedere, one of the Duke’s sum- 
mer residences, about two miles 
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from Weimar. A glorious avenue 
of chesnut trees leads all the way 
from the town to the entrance of the 
grounds, which are open to all the 
world as much as to the Duke him- 
self. Close to the palace and its 
subsidiary buildings there is an inn, 
for the accommodation of the good 
people who come to take dinner, or 
any other meal here, by way of 
holiday making. A sort of pavilion 
stands on a spot commanding a 
lovely view of Weimar and its val- 
ley, and here the Weimarians con- 
stantly come on summer and autumn 
evenings to smoke a cigar, or drink 
a cup of coffee. In one wing of the 
little palace, which is made smart 
by wooden cupolas, with gilt pinna- 
cles, there is a saloon, which I 
recommend to the imitation of 
tasteful people in their country 
houses. It wl no decoration but 
that of natural foliage: ivy is 
trained at regular intervals up the 
pure white walls, and all round the 
edge of the ceiling, so as to form 
pilasters and a cornice; ivy again, 
trained on trellis-work, forms a 
blind to the window, which looks to- 
wards the entrance-court ; and beau- 
tiful ferns, arranged in tall baskets, 
are placed here and there against 
the walls. The furniture is of light 
cane-work. Another pretty thing 
here is the Natur - Theater—a 
theatre constructed with living trees, 
trimmed into walls and side scenes. 
We pleased ourselves for a little 
while with thinking that this was 
one of the places where Goethe 
acted in his own dramas, but we 
afterwards learned that it was not 
made until his acting days were over. 
The inexhaustible charm of Belve- 
dere, however, is the grounds, which 
are laid out with a taste worthy of 
a first-rate landscape gardener. 
The tall and eful limes, plane 
trees, and weeping birches, the little 
basins of water here and there, with 
fountains playing in the middle of 
them, and with a fringe of broad- 
leaved plants, or other tasteful bor- 
dering round them, the gradual 
descent towards the river, and the 
hill clothed with firs and pines on 


the opposite side, forming a fine - 


dark background for the various and 
light foliage of the trees that orna- 
ment the gardens—all this we went 
again and again to enjoy, from the 
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time when everything was of a vivid 
green until the Virginian creepers 
which festooned the silver stems of 
the birches were bright scarlet, and 
the touch of autumn had turned 
all the green to gold. One of the 
spots to linger in is at a semicircular 
seat against an artificial rock, on 
which are placed large glass globes 
of different colours. It is wonder- 
ful to see with what minute perfec- 
tion the scenery around is painted 
in these globes. ach is like a pre- 


Rafaelite picture, with every little 
detail of gravelly walk, mossy bank, 
and delicately -leaved, interlacing 
boughs, presented in accurate minia- 
ture 


In the opposite direction to Bel- 
vedere lies Tiefurt, with its small 
park and tiny chateau, formerly 
the residence of the Duchess Amalia, 
the mother of Carl August, and the 
friend and patroness of Weiland, 
but now apparently serving as little 
else than a receptacle for the late 
Duke Carl Friederich’s rather child- 
ish collections. Inthe second sto 
there is a suite of rooms, so small 
that the largest of them does not 
take up as much space as a good 
dining table, and each of these doll- 
house rooms is crowded with prints, 
old china, and all sorts of knick- 
knacks and rococo wares. The park 
is a little paradise. The Im is 
seen here to the best advantage: 
it is clearer than at Weimar, and 
winds about gracefully between the 
banks, on one side steep, and cur- 
tained with turf and shrubs, or fine 
trees. It was here, at a point 
where the bank forms a promontory 
into the river, that Goethe and his 
court friends got up the perform- 
ance of an operetta— Die Fischerin, 
by torchlight. On the way to Tie- 
furt lies the Webicht, a beautiful 
wood, through which run excellent 
carriage roads and grassy footpaths. 
It was a rich enjoyment to skirt 
this wood along the Jena road, and 
see the sky arching grandly down 
over the open fields on the other 
side of us, the evening red flushing 
the west over the town, and the 
stars coming out as if to relieve the 
sun in its watch; or to take the 
winding road through the wood, 
under its tall overarching trees, 
now bending their mossy trunks 
forward, now standing with the 
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stately erectness of lofty pillars; or 
to saunter along the y foot- 
paths where the aie t streamed 
through the fairy-like foliage of the 
silvery barked birches. 

Stout pedestrians who go to Wei- 
mar will do well to make a walking 
excursion, as we did, to Ettersburg, 
a more distant summer residence of 
the Grand Duke, interesting to us be- 
forehand as the scene of private thea- 
tricals and sprees in the Ocethe days. 
We set out on one of the brightest 
and hottest mornings that August 
ever bestowed, and it required 
some resolution to trudge along the 
shadeless chaussée, which formed the 
first two or three miles of our way. 
One compensating pleasure was the 
sight of the beautiful mountain ash 
trees in full berry, which, alternately 
with cherry trees, border the road 
for a considerable distance. At last 
we rested from our broiling walk on 
the borders of a glorious pine wood, 
so extensive that the trees in the 
distance form a complete wall with 
their trunks, and so give one a twi- 
light very welcome on a summer's 
noon. Under these pines you tread 
ona carpet of the softest moss, so 
that you hear no sound of a footstep, 
and all is as solemn and still as 
in the erypt of a cathedral. Pre- 
sently we passed out of the pine 
aa into one of limes, beeches, 
and other trees of transparent 
and light foliage, and from this 
again we emerged into the open 
space of the Ettersburg Park in 
front of the Schloss, which is 
finely placed on an eminence com- 
manding a magnificent view of the 
far-reaching woods. Prince Piickler 
Muskau has been of service here 


by recommending openings to be 
made in the woods, in the taste of 


the English parks. The Schloss, 
which is a favourite residence of the 
Grand Duke, is a house of very 
moderate size, and no pretension of 
any kind. Its stuccoed walls, and 
doors long unacquainted with fresh 
paint, would look distressingly 
shabby to the owner of a villa at 
Richmond or Twickenham; but 
much beauty is procured here at 
slight expense, by the tasteful dis- 
position of creepers on the balus- 
trades, and pretty vases full of plants 
ranged along the steps, or suspended 
in the little piazza beneath them. 
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A walk a beeeh wood took 
us to the Mooshiitte, in front of 
which stands the famous beech from 
whence Goethe denounced Jacobi’s 
Woldemar. The bark is covered 
with initials cut by him and his 
friends. 

People who only allow themselves 
to be idle under the pretext of 
hydropathizing, may find all the 
apparatus necessary to satisfy their 
conscience at Bercka, a vi 
seated in a lovely valley about six 
miles from Weimar. Now and then 
a Weimar family takes lodgings 
here for the summer, retiring from 
the quiet of the capital to the deeper 
quiet of Bercka ; Dut generally the 

lace seems not much frequented. 
Te would be difficult to imagine a 
more peace-inspiring scene than this 
little valley. The hanging woods— 
the soft colouring and graceful out- 
line of the uplands—the village, with 
its roofs and spire of a reddish violet 
hue, muffled in luxuriant trees—the 
white Kurhaus glittering on a grassy 
slope—the avenue of poplars con- 
trasting its pretty primness with the 
wild bushy outline of the wood- 
covered hill, which rises abruptly 
from the smooth, green meadows-— 
the clear winding stream, now spark- 
ling in the sun, now hiding itself 
under soft grey willows—all this 
makes an enchanting picture. The 
walk to Bercka and back was a fa- 
vourite expedition with us and a few 
Weimar friends, for the road thither 
is a pleasant one, leading at first 
throughopen cultivated fields, dotted 
here and there with villages, and 
then through wooded hills—the out- 
skirts of the Thiiringian Forest, 
We used not to despise the fine 
lums which hung in tempting abun- 
ance by the roadside ; but we after- 
wards found that we had been de- 
ceived in supposing ourselves free 
to pluck them, as if it were the 
onlin e, and that we were liable 
to a penalty of ten groschen for our 
depredations. 
ut I must not allow myself to 
be exhaustive on pleasures which 
seem monotonous when told, though 
in enjoying them one is as far from 
wishing them to be more various as 
from wishing for any change in the 
sweet sameness of successive sum- 
mer days. I will only advise the 
reader who has yet to make ex- 
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cursions in Thiiringia to visit Jena, 
less ‘for its traditions than for its 
fine scenery, which makes it, as 
Goethe says, ein allerliebster ort— 
a delicious place, in spite of its dull, 
ugly streets ; and exhort him, above 
all, to brave the discomforts of a 
ostwagen for the sake of getting to 
enau. Here he will find the 
dest pine-clad hills, with end- 

ess walks under their solemnshades; 
beech woods where every tree is a 
picture ; an air that he will breathe 
with as conscious a pleasure as if he 
were taking iced water on a hot day ; 
baths ad libitum, with a douche lofty 
and tremendous enough to invigo- 
rate the giant Cormoran ; and, more 
than all, one of the most interesting 
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relics of Goethe, who had a gréat 
love for Ilmenau. This is the small 
wooden house, on the height called 
the Kickelhahn, where he often lived 
in his long retirements here, and 
where you may see written by his 
own hand, near the window-frame, 
those wonderful lines—perhaps the 
finest expression yet given to the 
sense of resignation inspired by the 
sublime calm of Nature :— 


Ueber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh, 

In allen Wipfeln 

Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch ; 

Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch, 


OUR CAVALRY HORSE. 


eace to a distant and arduous 

as unfolded many errors and 
caused much discontent. In some 
respects this was unreasonable. 
Without the conscription laws of 
the great military nations of the 
Continent, we cannot raise up a large 
military foree with their prompti- 
tude: hence the enlistment of foreign 
troops became our necessity, not our 
choice. Then, with regard to the 
commander of our little army, it is 
easy for satire to point at him, and 
say that he is not a great captain, 
but more difficult to tell us where 
that great captain was to be found. 
In no country, and in no age do they 
spring up like mushrooms. If we 
had had a Cincinnatus at the plough, 
we should have gone there for him: 
to have left him cultivating his little 
field, while late events were passing 
in the Crimea, would have upset a 
dozen ministries, could a dozen 
ministries have been formed in the 
face of such a fact. 

But there have been errors of a 
very different character—palpable, 
glaring, and ridiculous before the 
world ; against some of which, too, 
ministers and commanders-in-chief 
have been warnedoverand overagain. 
To one of them only shall the few. 
following pages be confined—our 
Cavalry Horse. Asan Englishman, 
I ought to know something about 
a horse; as a traveller, who has 


PRE sudden transition from along 
war 


seen many foreign armies, I ought 
to know something about cavalry; 
and the main points of this question, 
when looked at without prejudice, 
are really so clear that they may be 
described without hesitation, and 
even their remedies may be named 
without presumption. 

We have long been proud of our 
horses—of a]l kinds, from the racer 
at Newmarket to the Suffolk-punch 
at work in the fallow-field. That 

ride too has been in some measure 
justified by the opinion of the world, 
for no year passes by-without a con- 
siderable number of them being ex- 
—— to improve the breed of 
oreign countries. With regard to 


providing horses for our army also, 
the stern — laws of continental 


nations give them no advantage 
over us: they force the man to 
serve, but the horse he rides must 
be bought in the open market, as 
with us. Moreover, the comparative 
smallness of our army, and the vast 
number of good horses annually bred 
in England, offer additional facilities 
to our military authorities : with the 
best of markets, we have, for 
military purposes, the least demand 
upon it. This is the very point, 
therefore, on which we ought to 
have been most strong, and yet 
where we have the most completely 
failed. 

Our first severe lesson was Lord 
Cardigan’s reconnoitring party in 
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Some two hundred 


men, of what are called light cavalry, 


traverse, at no remarkable speed, 
some two hundred and fifty miles of 
country, and without meeting with 
any é¢nemy, return all but unhorsed 
—that is to say, the immense ma- 
jority of their horses were no longer 
fit for active service. The cavalry 
charge at Balaclava may be called 
an accident, but that small force 
was composed of the remnants 
of several regiments, and we may 
trace the mischief at work more from 
the numbers that went into that 
action than from those who came 
out of it. This was the only sharp 
thing our cavalry had to do during 
the first campaign, and yet before 
the end of that campaign it had 
dwindled almost to a shadow. 

It is only fair to admit that there 
were many and great difficulties to 
contend with. The climate was 
trying, the commissariat often negli- 
gent. But the great havoc in our 
military stud cannot be altogether 
traced to these two causes. Having 
allies in the field, we have the 
benefit of comparison. The native 
cavalry horse of France, Lord Lucan 
tells us, suffered even more severely 
than our own; but he admits that 
the barbs, or Arabs, on which the 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique were mounted, 
were a striking exception. The 
leading officers of the French army 
speak more decidedly upon this 
point. Writing from before Sebas- 
topol, on the 20th November, 1854, 
the colonel of the 4th Chasseurs 
@d Afrique says,—‘In spite of em- 
barking and disembarking, of cold, 
and the sufferings inevitable in war, 
my regiment still counts 133 horses 

er squadron. It is wonderful.’ 

the dollowing short letter from 
the Commander-in-Chief, more than 
two months later in date, I give in 
its original language :— 

Quartier-Général, devant Sebastopol, 

; le 28 Jan., 1855. 

Les chevaux barbes sont les seuls qui 
resistent bien aux épreuves du climat et 
de la nourriture, 

CANROBERT. 

Later still,on the 2nd of February, 
1855, le chef'd’escadron d'état-major 
writes—Our horses suffer, but those 
of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique support 
themselves & merveille.’ More of 
these letters might be given, but 
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they are not needed. Ina word, the 
native horse of the French African 
posséssions has borne away the bell 
in this sharp trial, and the old pres- 
tige of the English cavalry horse is at 
least calledin question among foreign 
military men. This one fact should 
be for us a subject for keen inquiry. 

And now for the causes of our 
failure. The singular circumstance 
of the native horse from the sun- 
burnt prairies of Constantine stand- 
ing the cold of a Crimean winter 
better than all others, may be partly 
accounted for by the fact of his 
being accustomed to bivouac in the 
open air, and not in the warm stable 
of an English barrack; but, as we 
began to lose our horses rapidly 
before the severity of winter sct in, 
we must look for other causes. 
There are two—prominently above 
all others, there are two— the in- 
Serior kind of English horse on 
which our cavalry regiments are 
mounted, in consequence of the too 
low limit of the regulation price ; 
and the excessive weight placed upon 
his back. 

As in so many other things, there 
has been during the last five years 
a considerable rise in the price of 
horses. Whether it be Australia’s 
gold, or increasing luxury, or both 
united, it is not now needful to in- 

uire: it is sufficient to note the 
act, and to add that there is every 
sign of its continuance. And what 
is the inevitable consequence of this 
to our cavalry regiments? The 
price mounting, and their regulation 
price remaining the same, they re- 
ceive year by year an inferior kind 
of horse. Be the rise in price since 
1850 seven, eight, or ten per cent., 
the military purchaser, who cannot 
follow it, must suffer an equal abate- 
ment in the material he purchases. 
There is no other inference to be 
drawn, and there is but one remedy,,. 
simply that he should be enabled to 
do as other purchasers have done, 
and advance his price with the ad- 
vancing market. 

Oh, but economy! The days of 
economy are for the present gone ; 
and, even if they were not, it would 
not be difficult to meet the question 
upon that point. Twenty-five 

uineas is the limitation price for a 
ight cavalry troop-horse ; but, as 
things have been managed, it hag 
E 
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cost about double this sum to trans- 
port him to his present scene of 
action. The price at which he is 
purchased is therefore only the 
second consideration; and if, by 
adding some ten guineas to the 
regulation price, and sending a 
much superior horse, the number of 
failures were decreased by only one- 
fifth, the money account would be 
balanced. Such a result would be 
by no means improbable, and thus 
the increased efficiency of our 
cavalry in the field would be a clear 
gain. 

There is another and special 
reason why this regulation price 
should be increased at the present 
moment. Limited as our light 
cavalry regiments are to twenty-five 
— in the purchase of their 

orses, it is a common custom to 
buy four-year-olds. In no other 
manner could those regiments be so 
well horsed as they are. By so 
doing, they get a better description 
of horse for their limited sum than 
if they bought five-year-olds; and 
for the light duties of peace and a 
home service they make the younger 
one suffice. It is only, however, in the 
following year that he can be said to 
become an efficient troop-horse. 
But for a regiment engaged in 
active service, and foreign war, this 
system becomes totally defective. 
The stamina of a four-year-old horse 
is greatly inferior to that of a five- 
year-old, and thus every horse pur- 
chased to remount that regiment 
ought to have reached the latter 
age. Then how doubly insuflicient 
does this regulation price become! 
I have ie only of our light 
cavalry, the subject chiefly in ques- 
tion: for the heavy horse and 
household troops higher limits are 
allowed, but in every case they are 
insufficient, and yearly becoming 
more so. 

And now for the question of 
weight. I have followed the Army 
List, and the language with which 
custom has made us familiar, in 
speaking of our ‘ Light Cavalry,’ 
but in reality (excepting only the 
East India Company's service) we 
have no such thing. Stat nominis 
umbra—nothing more. Our light 
horseman, with full accoutrements, 
rides about eighteen stone and a 
half; and, if forage has to be added, 
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this is considerably increased. Now, 
in what army except our own 
would this man be called a light 
horseman? The difficulty, or rather 
the impossibility of properly mount- 
ing him at the regulation price be- 
comes patent to all who know any- 
thing of horses, and of the prices at 
present ruling in our country fairs. 

Perhaps the simplest way of 
pe this question in its full force 

efore non-military men is, to look 
for a moment to the hunting-field. 
Ancient writers have called the 
chase ‘the image of war;’ and, as 
far as trying the power, speed, and 
endurance of the horse, they are 
nearly allied. Now it is not often 
that we see a man who rides fifteen 
stone keeping a front place with 
quick hounds; and when he does 
so, it is only by giving very high 
prices for Sie horses. Add one 
stone more, and it becomes very 
rare indeed; most men retiring 
from the field altogether when they 
reach that weight,—in spite of the 
heaviest purse, old oats, old hay, 
warm stables, first-rate grooms, and 
the temperate climate of Old Eng- 
land. Now this latter weight, at 
which the ardent sportsman so often 
quits the field, is just about two and 
a half stone oie the weight at 
which it is entered by our light 
cavalry horseman, whose horse, pur- 
chased for twenty-five guineas, 
has to bear him under the scorching 
sun of the East, with such food, 
shelter, and rest as the chances 
of war may afford. Upon the 
strong contrast of such opposing 
pictures I will not dwell, merely 
suggesting the comparison to those 
legislators in both Houses who may 
have seen nothing of war, but whose 
habits of life, as English country 
gentlemen, must have given them 
some knowledge of the horse. Do 
they, or do they not, think that one 
bought at such a price, weighted in 
such a manner, and exposed to such 
hardships, is likely to be successful ? 

In the common language of sports- 
men aman is said to ride a stone 
heavier than he walks, the hunting- 
saddle and bridle making up the 
extra stone. The man who weighs 
twelve stone is said to ride thirteen. 
The average weight of our light 
eavalry trooper, in his undress uni- 
form, is about eleven, but with arms 
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and accoutrements, we see that he 
rides no less than seven and a half 
stone above this weight. It is per- 
fectly true that these arms and 
accoutrements must make a con- 
siderable addition ; but theory alone 
would denounce such an addition as 
this, and we are not dependent upon 
theory. Its excess is proved by the 
example of foreign armies, and when 
we get to India (where the warm 
climate and small size of the native 
horse have forced governments to 
be considerate), we find an efficient 
cavalry force riding under fourteen 
stone. 

A reform upon this question of 
weight is not so easy as raising the 
regulation price, which may be done 
by a stroke of the pen. A mass of 
different items have to be considered, 
from the cap on the man’s head to 
the steel sword-sheath that dangles 
below his stirrup. Army tailors 
and saddlers will have to be dealt 
with, and ‘the pomp and circum- 
stance of war’ to be somewhat cur- 
tailed. But the principle once set 
at work, it will be found that much 
can be done. I trust we may add 
that much will be done. Late 
events appear to have opened official 
eyes. Sir John Burgoyne finds out 
that ‘we want a body of light 
eavalry ;> Lord Lucan has come to 
the conclusion that ‘the men and 
accoutrements of our cavalry are 
heavier than the horses can bear ;’ 
and even Lord Hardinge has inti- 
mated that ‘these questions are 
being entered into with great accu- 
~— Discontented people may be 
inclined to ask why this was not 
done during the long years of peace 
that rolled over us? but ‘ better late 
than never;’ and, in making these 
cavalry reforms, may that, which is 
80 essential to success in all caval 
movements, not be naaiechiivemetak 

At the present moment in the 
allied camp there are four descri 
tions of horses: the native French, 
the native English, the Arab of 
India, and the Arab or Barbary 
horse of the French African pos- 
sessions. Though the latter has 
only lately come into much public 
notice, his usefulness, and even 
superiority, have been predicted for 
some time by those who knew him 
well. Above all others, the French 
General Daumas (who had served 
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long in Africa, and is much re- 
spected in the French army) has 
taken up this question. In a work 
published some years ago, called 
Les Chevaur du Sahara, he stoutly 
maintained the excellence of the 
native breed of French-Africa, the 
same from whence came the famous 
Numidian steed in the days of old 
Rome. A few weeks ago he added 
a short postseript to the original 
work, maintaining the same opinions, 
and appealing to the Crimean expe- 
dition to corroborate them. e 
writes with force and good taste, 
and I make the following short 
extracts :— 


Above all, I have no intention of 
making invidious comparisons between 
the Arab horse and those of other races 
and other countries. All have their 
usefulness and their merit according to 
the point of view in which we place 
them. What I seek to maintain is the 
pre-eminence of this Eastern horse as 
cheval de guerre, and it is by facts which 
speak sufficiently for themselves, that 
every one may now draw his own con- 
clusions. . . .. It is not only in his 
own country, and under his own warm 
skies, that he excels; it is the same in 
distant lands, amid the rigorous cold of 
winter, and under conditions quite dif- 
ferent to his birth-place. .... All the 
famous horses cited by the historian— 
those of Richard Cceur de Lion, at Me- 
dina ; of Philip Augustus, at Bernines ; 
of William the Conqueror, at Hastings ; 
of Saint Louis; of Francis the First 
at Pavia ; of Henry the Second, at the 
Tournament, where he was killed; of 
Henry the Fourth, at Argues and Ivry; 
of Louis the Fourteenth, in his wars, 
and in his fétes ; and, lastly, of Napo- 
leon, at Marengo, and at Austerlitz— 
all these horses were either Barbs or 
Arabs. Wherefore then should we to- 
day no longer prefer the horse, which 
such men held in high honour? .... 
The Arab of Tell, who is a farmer, and 
leads a settled life, possesses inferior 
horses to the Arab of Sahara, who is a 
shepherd and a wanderer. 


To these remarks of the General, 
I will only add, that, if as he sup- 
poses, and apparently with good 
reason, a new and spacious field is 
thus found for supplying France 
with good horses, it vii be a great 


benefit to her. Her army alone 
at present absorbs no less than 
113,000, and this is a very heavy 
demand upon the native horses of 
the country. 
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Then there is the Arab of India, 
in the roth Hussars, lately arrived 
from that country, well-bred, but 
somewhat undersized, and not, I 
fear, up to the weight of that Light 
Cavalry Regiment which has 
brought him to Europe. In any 
comparison between him and the 
French African horse I will only 
say that due allowance should be 
made for the respective weights 
which they have to carry. 

But the main point with us is 
neither barb nor Arab: it is our 
English horse. And, in spite of the 
late short and unfavourable trial, I 
am unwilling to believe- that he is 
to be surpassed, either on the field 
of battle or on any other field. 
But we must give him fair play. 
Trusting to his greater strength, if 
we put greater weight upon his 
back, we must at least do so with 
moderation, and remember that he 
is neither made of iron nor moved 
by steam. In that kind of race 
called the Handicap, so little cre- 
ditable to our Turf, we all know 
that the best horse may be beaten 
by the worst, simply because the 
latter is more lightly weighted. 
Something of the same sort may 
occur in places more serious than a 
race-course. 

But, in comparing the horses of 
England with those of any other 
country, the proper test is a good 
horse against a good horse, and 
not any mere money test. For a 
jon small sum of money it is highly 
probably that there are many parts 
of the world (such as the Ukraine 
in Russia, or some of our Upper 
Provinces in India) where’ a better 
horse might be found than with us. 
As we approach the centre of civili- 
zation prices are apt to rise, and the 
colt bred up in our rich pastures has 
cost much more than one that runs 
half-wild about some _ fenceless 

rairie. The English horse-market 

as become celebrated for its good- 
ness of quality, not for its lowness 
of price, and whoever enters it with 
the idea of buying a good horse at 
a very low figure is apt to find 
difficulties in his way. But, if to 
this it be added that the horse must 
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be up to great weight, those difficul- 
ties become immensely increased ; 
and such is the position of the mili- 
tary purchaser in that market. One 
effect of such a policy is that too 
low-bred horses are purchased for 
our army, the consequences of which 
have probably been witnessed in 
the Crimea; for, though the well- 
bred horse may appear the most 
delicate of his race, he will often go 
through trials and hardships under 
which all others fail. 

For this state of things there is, 
as has been said before, but one 
remedy —a rise in the regulation- 
price; and not any little, mincing 
rise, but a good bold one at once. 
Iwill name no exact sum in a case 
in which others have so much more 
experience, but from eight to twelve 
guineas a head is certainly not too 
high. That some change of this 
sort must come, I entertain no 
doubt ; these rising prices will alone 
ere long break through the lethargy 
of governments. Butit is now, now 
that we want it. There is a special 
reason why we should not slumber. 
We have had in past times, we have 
now, and we shall continue to have, 
the smallest military force of all 
first-rate European Powers; it is 
therefore doubly incumbent upon 
us to render it as efficient as pos- 
sible. 

Evxigui numero, sed bello vivida 
virtus must be our motto; and, 
whether the question be a Minit 
rifle, an improved gun-boat, or a 
better horse, we must be quick to 
catch at all improvements. 

And really in this matter of the 
horse the task imposed upon our 
Government is not a difficult one. 
Without that patronage and sup- 

rt so liberally given in France, 

russia, &c., our country gentlemen 
and our farmers have upheld the 
old repute of England. Through 
their unaided exertions the widest 
of fields and the best of markets are 
open to our military authorities ; all 
that the latter have to do is to make 
a good selection; and then, by the 
weight they put upon his back, to 
give fair play to the English = 
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HINCHBROOK. 
By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of Crewe Rise. 


Cuarter XXII.—Sovurn Partovr. 


\ THATEVER inconvenience 

Major Imlay experienced from, 
and whatever annoyance he felt at, 
Armitage’s reception of his pro- 
posal, he reaped, as he did from 
most of the accidents of his life, 
advantage from it ; and that too in a 
quarter where he least anticipated it. 

The week succeeding that in 
which his advances had been refused 
by the lord of Hinchbrook the 
baffled lover spent amid the comforts 
of his uncle’s villa at Highgate. 

The visit was a most satisfactory 
one to the nephew. Evident signs 
of breaking health were in the old 
alderman’s purple visage. His 
breathing was troubled, and his 
eyes were dimmed with approaching 
death. ‘The nephew told the invalid 
he was astonished to find him so 
well—so fresh and hearty. ‘ Bless 
me, sir, you have taken a new lease.’ 

‘Oh! ay!’ chuckled the old man, 


‘I shall keep on my pins, Teddy, 
for a few years longer; not many, 
of course, but a few—say eight or 
ten, and ten years is a long time for 
an old man to live; there’s a good 
deal of living to be had in ten years 
when a man has got his comforts 


about him. But it must come to an 
end one day, and then you will step 
into my shoes. Hey, Master Teddy, 
tis no bad thing to have a rich 
uncle!’ 

Master Teddy administered the 
requisite adulation. 

‘You must be thinking about a 
wife, boy,’ the old man resumed ; 
‘how comes it you don’t fall in 
love?” 

‘You would not like me to marry 
a beggar—would you, sir ?’ 

‘No, by Jove! No paupers for 
me! I don’t understand what a 
gentleman, or a lady either, without 
money means.’ 

‘And rich women fight shy of a 
poor man, although he may have 
fine expectations. But, sir, one of 
the objects of my visit now, as well 
as having a week’s holiday with 
you— This is uncommonly fine Bur- 
gundy, uncle; how did you get it?’ 


‘ By paying half-a-guinea a bottle,’ 
the uncle replied, with a gleam of 
triumph in his eye. He was gratified 
by his gentleman-nephew’s praise. 
‘But what were you going to tell 
me ?” 

‘This—there is a lady in many 
respects desirable as a wife residing 
near Bentley. She is young—quite 
a girl indeed—very good-looking, if 
you will trust my discerning taste.’ 

‘Trust you! yes, yes; but 
should preter looking myself.’ 

‘The only daughter of an Armi. 
tage Lowe, of Hinchbrook, a retired 
colonel in his Majesty’s service, and 
the representative of one of the 
oldest families in the kingdom. 
Hinchbrook, a fine, castellated man- 
sion, has been in the family from 
antiquity.’ 

‘How much money P” 

‘TI am afraid not much ; the estate 
is greatly embarrassed. I should 
think that men of business ought 
not to count on more than £15,000 
at her father’s death—perhaps she 
may have £20,000.’ 

‘Confound it, Teddy,’ the old 
nee cried, with alarm, ‘that wont 

0.” 

‘If you say so, sir, it will not.’ 

‘You have not taken any steps in 
the way of love-making, so as to 
compromise yourself?’ 

t did hint, on one occasion, to 
the father a possibility of my wish- 
ing to claim the hand of his daugh- 
ter, but he would not hear of it for 
an instant. The blood of centuries 
rose at the very idea of such an in- 
dignity as that of a union with a 
plebeian of money.’ 

‘What the devil did he mean?’ 
the old man cried furiously. ‘My 
money not as good as his pedigree- 
parchment ?’ 

‘That's what I felt, sir,’ Imlay 
said, coolly ; ‘and really in my first 
irritation at the impertinent. in- 
sult I said, ‘By heavens! my fine 
fellow, I will have your daughter, if 
it be only to beh your pride and 
punish your insolence! But as you 
puta veto on the whole proposition, 
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Thave done with it. Still, I must 
any, I should like to outwit old Luci- 
er.’ 

*‘ By Gog! you’rearum’un, Master 
Teddy ! Sar got some pluck in 
you!’ the old merchant cried, ex- 
ultingly. 

‘It is not mere love of revenge 
makes me wish it, but it would do 
the whole set down there—a band 
of supercilious Roman Catholics as 
they are—good to be taught that, in 
these days, the son, or nephew, of 
an English merchant may take his 
place, and can force himself into a 
place, in any society he likes.’ 

‘By Jove! by heavens! by jingo! 
if I don’t feel with you, lad, may I 
be forced to eat my own head! Do 
what you like; run away with the 
girl if you think right; do anything, 

‘ll never blame you—only crush 
the old beggar, knock him on the 
head, beat his infernal pride out of 
him.’ 

Imlay availed himself of his uncle’s 
permission, and so successfully too, 
that he soon induced Helen to allow 
his secret visits to be daily ones. It 
did not require much persuasion to 
achieve this; for when a mistress 
grants her lover one clandestine 
meeting, he may reasonably infer 
that she wishes it to be repeated. 

To read a minute report of the 
proceedings at these assignations— 
the mutual assurances of ecstasy, 
and hope, and perplexity—would be 
as dull sport as it would be to write 
out in legible characters the innu- 
merable notes which were sent to 
old Abraham Machall’s cottage, and 
conveyed from that place to Helen 
by her own little maid: guilt re- 
quires accomplices. 

The usual tenor of the lovers’ 
demeanour to each other was courtly 
condescension and polished affability 
on the side of the soldier, and mute 
adoration from Helen. 

The child was perfectly fascinated. 
She could not reflect on the pro- 
ered or impropriety of her conduct. 

he could not even fully enjoy her- 
self. Her life was nothing but a 
griefless tumult. Every moment 
was spent in artfully-concealed rest- 
lessness that was not consumed in 


drinking in the heroic beauty of her © 


lover's face. 
While she was so indulging her 
pure love, he would stroke her silken 
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locks of gold, and gently pat her 
forehead with lordly urbanity. 

‘I must be off, my pet,’ his majesty 
said, one still, moonless, starlit night 
in June. ‘’Tis already past two 
o'clock. The Bentley people must 
not have reason to be curious; and 
if I ride into barracks by daybreak, 
they will.’ 

e was standing, when he said 
this, in the porch of the stone tower, 
with Helen clinging to his left arm. 
His right hand held the bridle of 
his horse, which stood motionless as 
F statue, save that it champed the 

it. 

Armitage and Mrs. Lowe had 
gone that day to a house the other 
side of the county, to spend two or 
three days. Helen had been in- 
eluded in the invitation, but she 
managed by some justifiable artifice 
to get herself left behind by her 
unsuspecting parents. Such an op- 
ar was not of course to be 
ost. 

‘ Are you not imprudent in wear- 
ing your uniform to-night, Edward ?” 

*Oh no, no one will see me cross 
the park; and when I am on the 
high road, if any one should mark 
my red coat—though that is not 
likely to happen so late as this—it 
will cause no surprise, for ‘tis the 
straight road home from to-day’s 
review in Paisley Park. The infer- 
ence will be that I have stopped 
somewhat later than the rest at the 
dinner, and am jogging home. Come, 
gentle one, one kiss.’ 

He made her kiss him. She did 
it with childlike docility. 

He was right in saying, ‘ A young 
girl will do anything she is told.’ 

‘How will you get out of the 
park?’ Helen asked for the sake 
of delaying the adieu. 

‘I shall ride along the south of 
the house, turn over the deer-park, 
and leap the palings.’ 

‘ My love, not in the dark! 
do not, Edward.’ 

‘Galway can see twice as far as 
I, and I can see clearly six yards 
before me. I must get into the 
bye-road first, for I cannot clear 
the lake; and to make my exit 
through the gate would arouse the 
porter.’ 

He kissed her again and mounted. 

‘I will run to the south parlour,’ 
she cried, ‘and hold a light at the 
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window ; so when you are about to 
lose sight of the house, turn and 
take a farewell glance at the ray 
your star sends forth.’ 

Imlay promised obedience, and 
luckily was as good as his word; 
for just as he was about to touch 
his courageous steed with the spur, 
and put it at the park palings, he 
turned his eye to the windows of 
the ‘south parlour,’ and saw a flame 
run across them. 

‘ She has set fire to the curtains !’ 

He was right. Leaning forward 
in the vain hope of catching a 
glimpse of her lover as he galloped 
across the park, Helen had care- 
lessly thrust her torch into the 
everlasting striped blue chintz dra- 
peries which ran the whole length 
of the window-side of the parlour. 

One of the windows was open, 
and the breeze rushing in bore in 
an instant the destructive element 
over the doomed curtains. 

Helen was scarcely conscious of 
what she had done, when Imlay, 
who had spurred his horse fasiounly 
to the house, and had dismounted 
in an incredibly brief time, spran 
through the open window, om 
pulled the burning hangings down, 
extinguishing the fire with his hands. 

‘Come, the house is not burnt 
down,’ he exclaimed, as he killed 
the last spark. ‘It was a near 
touch though. Don’t try that trick 
again, Beauty.’ 

‘There are no curtains to destroy 
now,’ Helen cried, with a laugh of 
glee. 

What cared she with her lover 
by her side? 

‘I must be off,’ Imlay then said. 
‘Clear these things away, and tell 
Abraham to efface the prints of my 
horse’s hoofs on the lawn,—I rode 
= now straight across the flower 

eds.’ 

As he spoke, he sprang out of the 
window, and disappeared. 

Alone, Helen, without a moment 
for consideration, commenced to 
work according to Imlay’s parting 
injunction. 

She pulled the table to the win- 
dows, got on it, and slipped the 
rings, which were surrounded with 
charred cotton, off the poles of the 
curtains. These, and the yards of 
destroyed drapery, she gathered 
together, and bore—a heavy bur- 
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den for a washerwoman !—through 
the hall, up the stairs, past the dor- 
mitories of the sleeping servants, 
along the east gallery, to the laundry. 

Having arrived there, she threw 
her load on the sink, under the 
mouth of the pump, and deluged 
the tinder and scorched linen with 
water. Having satisfied herself 
that no live spark remained in them, 
she lifted them up once more, took 
them to the other end of the room, 
and flung them into an unused 
closet, which she shut and locked, 
and put the key into her pocket. 

She next returned to the ‘south 
parlour,’ closed the windows and 
shutters, and barred them. And 
when she had locked the door be- 
hind her, she turned the key, and 
put that key also into her pocket. 

The room was scarcely used. The 
servants were not likely to enter it. 
To-morrow—dear me! ‘tis getting 
light already—she would tell her 
troubles to her old nurse and her 
little maid, and see what was best to 
be done. Thus she determined, and 
then my lady went to her bed, and 
was sound asleep in five minutes, 
as if nothing had happened. 

The next day Helen, and nurse, 
and the little maid, had a solemn 
consultation on the best way. to 
restore the fire-consumed furniture 
before the return of papa and mam- 
ma—master and mistress. More- 
over, how to do so without lettin 
any one into her secret who coull 
not be relied on. 

Little schemer! She had ad- 
mitted six of the servants into her 
confidence, and each one of them 
would have died sooner than have 
betrayed her. 

‘Well, child,’ said nurse—the 
good woman never till Helen’s 
dying day gave up the form of ad- 
dress she had first used to her in 
childhood—‘ one thing is clear—we 
can’t make curtains without some- 
thing to make them of. We must 
get some chintz. Give me the stuff, 
and leave me alone to use my 
needle and scissors in the right way.’ 

‘Capital thought, nursey, love. 
You always know what to do.’ 

While they were speaking, an 
honest-looking man-servant entered 
the room, with a huge parcel in his 
arms, the weight of which made 
him stagger. 
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‘Lor, James,’ cried nurse and the 
little maid. 

‘ What is that, James?’ asked the 
young mistress. 

A broad but not impertinent 
grin was on the fellow’s fuce, as he 
answered, ‘ Please, miss, it’s directed 
to you, and it was left by Major 
Imlay’s servant, with his master’s 
ew. 

elen went towards it, and tore 
away the paper in which it was 
wrapped. 

‘Oh, look, nurse!’ she cried the 
next instant. ‘Is it not considerate 
of him? It is blue and white 
chintz, and I declare of exactly the 
right pattern.’ 


Cuapter XXIII. 
A CALL. 


The day following the laughable 
catastrophe narrated in the last 
chapter, Major Edward Imlay went 
to London to transact business and 
cultivate pleasure. Perhaps the 
latter was his more important object. 
Men with much leisure on their 
hands stand in need of change, and 
they well know how convenient 
business-men are as pretexts for 
little trips. 

Perhaps in the heat of opening 
summer, even his comparatively 
new occupation in and near Hinch- 
brook ceased to fully gratify him. 
It is rather exciting being admired 
for a short time—but too much of 
it is boring to the last degree. And 
Imlay had more than once forgotten 
the sublime dignity of a lover, and 
yawned in the very presence of his 
worshipper. 

Major Edward Imlay wished for 
a variation of scene and action, and 
being a gentleman accustomed to 

atify his inclinations, he absented 

imself from Bentley and its fair 
country adjacent. 

He took up his quarters in a 
snug and quiet private hotel, in a 
snug and quiet street leading out of 
Bond-street. It was an establish- 
ment much supported by military 
-men, whose tastes it studied and 
did its best to delight. An easy 
decorum rested on the waiters, 


there was no noise on the staircase, ° 


the only noise that issued from the 
-coffee-room was the murmur of 
assembled gentlemen. . 


Hinchbrook. 
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It was a house of high character 
with those who frequented it. 
Next-door neighbours, indeed, did 
not speak highly in its favour, al- 
though they allowed it was quiet. 
The serious lodging-house keeper 
at No. 16, when she reverted to the 
desolate condition of her furnished 
apartments, spoke mysteriously of 
the seventh apocalyptic vial, and 
‘the goings on of that fearful place.’ 
It was no good putting her card in 
her window, she assured her inti- 
mate gossips, no ‘ respectable party’ 
would live in a street that had a bad 
name, and her street had one, and 
all through that iniquitous hotel. 

Such were the secret rumours. 
But what good institution has not, 
like a good man, to bear the shafts 
of calumny? The morning after 
his arrival in town, Major Imlay 
went out, and proceeded on his way 
to make a call. 

The gallant soldier was in high 
plume. His minute boots were re- 
splendent, his delicate gloves fitted 
to exactness, his tailor might have 
walked behind him and felt he had 
not lived in vain. 

Imlay directed his steps up Bond- 
street, across Oxford-street, and 
then in the direction of the Regent's 
Park. The sun and brightness of 
the morning—of course I am talking 
of that morning which commences 
after noon—the muffled roll of the 
carriages, and the liveliness of the 
town had an elevating power in our 
friend’s breast. He gave sixpence 
to a beggar at the corner of Caven- 
dish-square, and enjoyed the bless- 
ings the mendicant showered on 
his benevolent spirit. 

‘Gad!’ said he, as he turned into 
a large square, a hundred yards 
east of Langham-place, ‘that’s a 
handsome woman, a most graceful 
and commanding figure!’ 

As he spoke, a lady of effective 
exterior descended the steps of the 
mansion, along one end of which he 
was making his entrance into the 
square, and walked up the pave- 
ment unattended. Her back was 
towards him, but in coming down 
the steps she turned her face so as 
to give him a side view of it. 

‘Classic! faultless, as I am an 
artist. And, see, she has dropped 
a folio and a band from her hand, 


and she does not know what she has 
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lost; she must be thinking in- 
tensely, or not all. By my star— 
the star of my social destiny—I am 
always in luck.’ 

This was said very quickly, and 
the speaker, while uttering the 
word, stepped forward as speedily, 
picked up the music-folio and the 
scarlet band with which it ought to 
have been tied, and with noiseless 
alacrity overtook their owner, 
and restored them to her—no, not 
them, he gave her the music, but, 
before attracting her attention, 
slipped the scarlet band into his 
pocket. 

‘Permit me to give you your 
music,’ he said, with the deference 
of a-well-bred man. 

The lady’s complexion reddened 
slightly, as she bowed her thanks 
and turned away. 

‘Handsome fellow he is!’ she 
said to herself, as she continued her 
walk; ‘he really reminded me of 
Leonard, but Leonard is far more 
noble. That man is a soldier, too! 
well, poor fellow, he could not help 
that, very likely.’ 

The gentleman’s thoughts were 
of course preluded by his favourite 
exclamation. ‘Gad! ‘tis really an 
adventure that I must make some- 
thing of. She has just left my 
cousin’s house—it will be easy to 
learn who she is! I fancy she must 
be a music-mistress!’ 


He ascended the steps and rapped 
at the door. 

*‘ Mrs. Beattie at home, John ?” 

‘To you,sir.’’ The man responded. 

The servant and gentleman un- 


derstood each other. It was 
Imlay’s constitution, not rule, the 
man never had a rule, but only 
did what the hour dictated, to make 
friends of allmen. He did not deem 
the goodwill of a footman so worth- 
less, that it was not worth winning. 
He did not think at all about it. 
It was his humour to capture all 
respect. 

‘How d’ye do, Ellin?’ he ad- 
dressed a lady on entering the 
drawing-room, into which the foot- 
man ushered him. ‘ Worn by the 
closeness of the air? ‘tis distress- 
ingly hot!’ 

The lady’s appearance was all 
ennui and aquiline nose. She was 
lying on a couch, and replied, with- 
out rising, in a languid whisper, ‘I 
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thought you were in India, cousin 
Edward. I am glad to see you.’ 

‘We iintaadt to England nine 
months ago, and are now quartered 
at Bentley.’ 

‘Were you wounded at Bulboo?’ 

‘I had a sabre cut on the right 
wrist, and a bullet into my side.’ 

The lady was silent for a few 
seconds, during which she fanned 
herself indolently. 

‘I suppose it art you?’ 

*Ya-es! a little.’ 

‘How long are you in town for? 
Will you be able to come here next 
Wednesday evening ?” 

‘I shall have great pleasure in 
doing so.’ 

Another pause. 

‘A handsome lady came from 
your door as I approached it,’ 
says Imlay carelessly. 

The lady nods assent, ex- 
haustion does not permit her to talk 
unnecessarily. 

‘She had no carriage, and was 
alone.’ 

Mrs. Beattie smiles asickly smile. 

‘She is the young person who 
gives Clara music lessons. She’s 
well enough looking for a young 
woman of her class of life ; she has 
no manner.’ 

‘Youcould hardly expect it of her.’ 

Mrs. Beattie’s ideal of beauty is to 
be found in style, style wita her 
meaning impertinent indifference, 
expressed by a practised sleepiness 
to everything and everybody. 

‘How is Clara?’ Imlay asks for 
the sake of civility, and of finding 
something to talk about. 

‘Quite well, thank you. I have 
not seen her for two days; my 
nerves cannot bear the restlessness 
of children.’ 

‘Let’s see! she is nine years old, 
is she not ?” 

The lady givesa start, raises her- 
self and shakes her thin flaxen curls; 
there is something like life in her 
vapid face. 

‘Good gracious, no! she is only 
eight! and that surely is old enough, 
for I am only six and twenty.’ 

She looks nearer six and thirty. 

‘Gad! are you so old indeed? 
You do not look more than two and 
twenty. How time passes!’ 

Mrs. Beattie sinks down into tran- 

uillity, and thinks to herself how 
she always did like Edward Imlay. 
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“We have not seen each other for 
five years, a great many changes 
take place, even in jo a short 
time as that!’ : 

The cousin looks sentimental. 

*You’ve old John still, though. 
I was glad to see him in the hall.’ 

‘ What an observer you are!’ 

Another pause. A little more for- 
mation of lispings. Another pause. 

Then says Imlay,—‘ My time is 
short this morning; we must reserve 
our gossip for Wednesday evening, 
when you will give me a little chat 
in a quiet corner of your drawing- 
room. Will many people be here?’ 

‘I have sent out cards for four 
hundred.’ 

Then Major Edward Imlay smiles 
and bows and smiles—walks to the 
door—smiles and bows and smiles 
—closes the door behind him—steps 
across the hall and nods to John— 
and having passed through the 
street-portal, finds himself once 
more in the open air. 

He has made a call. 


CuarTter XXIV. 
A COMMISSION. 


At the close of the day Major 
Edward Imlay had a conference 
with an obsequious servant in the 
garb of a butler, in his apartment in 
the hotel in Bond-street. 

‘ Be expeditious in the matier,’ he 
concluded his directions to the man 
by saying,—‘ and especially careful 
that you are not detected. You 
will have to watch the house in 
Delyer-square, perhaps for days, for 
I do not know how frequently she 
visits her pupil there. When on 
duty let your disguise be a good 
one. I think if you were to sit on 
the flags, and cut out wooden spoons 
or models of ships for sale, you 
would avoid the suspicion of the 
most curious.’ 

The man laughed subserviently. 

*’'T would be a good stroke!’ the 
fellow said. ‘You'll excuse me, sir, 
but you are uncommon wide-awake.’ 

Imlay smiled a courteous ac- 
knowledgment of this tribute. 

‘If you endeavour to extract 
any information from the servants 
of the house—Mrs. Beattie’s I mean, 
of course—there will be a double 
necessity for caution. And directly 
you have either tracked her home, or 
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found out where her quarters are, 
come to me with the intelligence.’ 

He finished these directions by 

utting a piece of gold on the table 
or the man to take. 

‘There, that will keep you in 
pocket-money till your pay-da 
comes. When I succeed in what 
attempt, I am a liberal paymaster 
to those who have aided me. You 
know me of old.’ 

‘You've for a long time been a 
good friend to me, sir. Thank you, 
sir! You may be sure that I will 
ao my best.’ 

Tue fidelity and sagacity of the 
scout were followed by results that 
were, at rst, equal to his employer’s 
most sanguine expectations. 


Coarter XXYV. 
SPRING COTTAGE. 


In the drawing-room, on the first 
floor of a neat ard almost attractive 
cottage, situated in a retired lane in 
Kingsland, is un elderly—in the case 
of aman we should say old—lady 
seated on a small sofa, which she, 
being a lady of capacious dimensions, 
fully occupies. 

The table before her is covered 
with the materials of a substantial 
repast. Loaves, both of white and 
brown bread, a dish of shrimps, 
cheese, a plate of onions, and other 
homely provisions, appear on and 
amongst the various articles of a 
willow pattern tea-service for two 
people. 

‘Gor! odzooks, what a twinge of 
the gout!’ the old lady exclaims. 
‘And I do wonder when Marion 
will be home; it really is most pro- 
voking of her keeping out so late! 
She seems to have no consideration 
for my comfort, now I am old and 
not able to help her. "Tis allus the 
way with children—they are sharper 
than serpents’ tooths. Anyhow, I'll 
have the tea brought up. If Miss 
Marion wishes for her mother’s 
society, let her make more haste 
home, and then she'll have it. Ah! 
dearey me! there’s a ring at the 
pate; what can she mean by ringing 
in that way? does she want to make 
the house fall down?’ 

The peevishness of the old wo- 
man’s face increases every moment. 

A step ascends the stairs; the 
drawing-room door opens, and a 
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neatly attired maidservant an- 
nounces ‘ Major Imlay.’ 

That gentleman approaches the 
lady with a distant bow and air of 
diffidence, which, however, in an 
instant undergo a change, and he 
concludes his salutation by taking 
the lady’s hand and kissing it. 

‘Permit me, madam, though I 
have never seen you before, to 

eet thus warmly the widow of a 
Gistinguished officer who showed 
me kindness in my boyhood.’ 

‘Em sure, Major, you make me 
very proud by your politeness—will 
you take a seat, sir, and make your- 
self at home? Then you knowed 
Harcourt, did you? He was a 
wild one, sir, and deceived me 
shameful in matters of money, 
but I’m free to own Harcourt’ (or 
Arcourt, as she called him) ‘’ad his 
a pints as ‘ave the wust hof 

us. 

Mrs. Ebrington was of a garru- 
lous disposition, and loved at all 
times to talk fast as well as much. 
She gave utterance to this sentence 
with great volubility and confusion. 

Imiay does not enlarge on the 
qualities of his companion’s deceased 
husband, for as he never saw him 
or heard of him before yesterday, to 
indulge in copious reminiscences 
would be dangerous. 

‘The cause of my intruding my- 
self upon you, Mrs. Ebrington— 

‘Ob, no intrusion, I am sure, 
Major. Most ‘app to see you, and 
trust you don’t feel yourself other- 
wise than at home.’ 

‘Indeed, I feel myself quite at 
home, madam ; but you must permit 
me, if you please, to tell you the ob- 
ject of my visit. I passed a lady a few 
days since, in the street, just as she 
dropped a roll of music, which I was 
80 fortunate as to restore to her, 
and she had no sooner turned the 
corner of the street (or rather square, 
it was in Delver-square, I met her), 
and disappeared from my sight, than 
I saw this band, which I think must 
belong to her.’ 

He takes from his breast pocket 
the riband and clasps, and presents 
them with much formality to his 
oo. 

‘I must now, Mrs. Ebrington, 
take my leave, if my presence con- 
tinues to stop your evening repast.’ 

The poor lady blushes at the 
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homely character of her ‘evening 


— 
lay makes her confusion and 
shame to cease. 

* You are, I see, like myself, in 
the hands of the faculty, and com- 

lied to dine in the middle of the 

ay and refrain from late dinner ; a 
late dinner is without exception, in 
my opinion, the most injurious thing 
an invalid can take.’ 

‘Then, Major, perhaps you will 
join me, and have a few shrimps and 
some bread and butter.’ 

The invitation is accepted without 
hesitation. 

Immediately the maid-servant 
enters with the tea-pot, and a pew- 
ter mug containing beer, whereupon 
Imlay draws his chair up to the 
table and proceeds to devour onions 
and bread and butter —to him 
nothing short of disgusting food; 
but it is right, under existing cir- 
cumstances to eat onions—so he eats 
them. 

It is out of the pewter that Imlay 
likes to quaff his half-and-half, he 
says (does not Mrs. Ebrington’s 
taste coincide with his own ?) 

Mrs. Ebrington’s taste does coin- 
cide with Major Imlay’s. 

While the lady is enjoying her 
supper, Imlay makes, for the hun- 
dreith time, a survey of the apart- 
ment. The flowers in the win- 
dow, the ornaments, chair-covers, 
and the drawings on the walls, tell 
of a genius distinct from that which 
brought into the room the onions, 
and beer, and common tea-service. 
Marion and Marion’s mother have 
each worked their part in the ar- 
rangements—and those parts do not 
accord. 

After Mrs. Ebrington has taken 
the edge off her appetite, Imlay 
begins once more to speak of her 
daughter. 

‘ Her talents, too, are, as I learn, 
equal to her external graces. You 
have reason, Mrs. Ebrington, to be 
proud of her.’ 

‘So you would say, sir, at first 
sight ; bless my soul, Major, 
you don’t know, you can’t imagine 
the deal o’ trouble that child causes 
me. It’s no good her having good 
parts, she wont use ‘em as she ought 
to do; she throws herself away! 
Its nothing but that, Major, she 
throws herself away.’ 
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‘Dear me! Dear me!’ 

‘Now, Major, in the first place 
she must needs fancy herself in love 
with her cousin, a young medical 
gent without a penny, and who 
never will have a penny. I don’t 
say any harm of him—but he harn’t 
a penny. Now, Major, what do 
you say to that?’ 

Imlay says it is most distressing. 

‘Then, again, what's just of a 
parcel with what I have been telling 
you, she will go on giving them 
everlasting music lessons which 
don’t bring her in more than £200 
a-year, without deducting expenses 
for cabs about town and so on. ieee 
day of my life, much as she dislikes 
it, I have at her, and say, ‘ Marion, 
why don’t you go onthe stage? With 
your figure, and your voice, and 
your eddication, you would get two 
thousand a-year, and be able to 
keep your carriage, as your mar did 
once, and be a lady—not to say 
that you might, if you played your 
cards well and let no opportunities 
slip, get a peer or a barrynet to 
marry you.’ But, sir, she wont 
take my advice—she is positively 
aggravating !’ 

At this moment Marion enters 
in her walking dress. Surprise, 
annoyance, and something _ like 
anger, are in her face at beholding 
a stranger with her mother. 

‘Major Imlay, my dear,’ says 
Mrs. Ebrington; ‘ the gentleman 
who was so purlite to you the other 
day as to pick up your music when 
you were so careless as to drop it. 
And he has now brought you the 
riband and clasp you dropped at the 
same time.’ 

‘I did not observe the band, till 
you were out of sight.’ 

Marion looks at him with hard 
scrutiny. 

‘ How did Major Imlay learn my 
address ?’ 

‘ By a most sore coincidence.’ 
Imlay replies, with his usual promp- 
titude. ‘While I was capering 
about Delver-square with your pro- 
perty in my hand, seeing if I could 
catch a glimpse of you, my friend 


Adolphus Harrington came up to 
me, and asked for the object of my 
search. 
and he said, ‘I met the lady at the 
corner of the square three minutes 


I described you to him, 


ago, entering Brydge-street. "We 
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know each other, but she did not 
observe me.’ 

‘Yes! the Miss Harringtons are 
pupils of mine.’ 

‘He told me your address, saying 
if I wished to restore the clasp to 
you, I had better send it by a 
messenger to your house. I have 
taken the liberty of bringing it my- 
self.’ 

The explanation is quite satisfac- 
tory to Marion, and she chides her- 
self in thought for having given 
way to unreasonable anger. 

‘omake amends for any rudeness 
of manner when she first entered 
the room, she now thanks the visitor 
with more than necessary warmth 
for his politeness. 

‘I am so very glad to get the 
clasp again. I set a great value on it.’ 

Imlay smiles significantly. 

‘A keepsake from a dear friend ?’ 
He asks. 

The colour rises in Marion’s face 
as she replies, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘We have been talking about 
you, Marion,’ Mrs. Ebrington calls 
out, ‘and the Major perfectly agrees 
with me in saying that you ought 
to go on the stage.’ 

‘Mamma, I must beg of you to 
reserve that question for private dis- 
cussion,’ Marion exclaims, firmly. 

‘ Nonsense, my love, the Major is 
an old friend.’ 

‘I must repeat 
mamma.’ 

Imlay rises to take his leave. 

Mrs. Ebrington would rise also, 
and accompany him to the door, but 
she cannot stand or walk without 
assistance. Gout and paralysis have 
deprived her of the use of her lower 
extremities. 

Marion follows Imlay out of the 
room. 

When he has arrived in the little 
hall, he waits for her at the foot of 
the stairs, in a deferential attitude. 

‘Miss Ebrington, permit me to say 
a few words to you in explanation 
of my coming here in this strange— 
or rather intrusive, for so it appears 
to you—manner. You are the 
child of a man—a fine true-hearted 
man, in spite of his many grave 
faults—who did me a most imper- 
tant service in my early youth, a ser- 
vice for which I have never ceased 
to be grateful to him. It was a de- 
sire to tender my best services to the 


my request, 
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child of my early benefactor that 
induced me to come. I learnt all 
your history from my friend Har- 
rington, I did not say all this up- 
stairs, for reasons that you can best 
appreciate.’ 

Marion is altogether mollified at 
this statement. 

‘May I take the liberty of 
calling again on you, when you shall 
bemore at liberty to receive visitors?’ 

‘A friend of my father will be a 
welcome guest to his child, I need 
not assure you,’ Marion answers. 

Imlay pauses. 

‘Let me say one word more,’ he 
says at last. ‘I have been a wit- 
ness of what it would, perhaps, be 
better taste not to allude to, but 
even at the risk of wounding your 
feelings, I must say a little. Do 
exonerate me from being a party to 
your annoyance just now. Believe 
me, I sympathize with your troubles, 
and admire you sincerely.’ 

Marion gives him the required 
assurances, and he leaves her, 

When she is once more alone 
with her mother, her annoyance at 
the scene she witnessed when she 
entered the drawing-room a few 
minutes before, returns with in- 
creased acuteness. The mother 
does not lessen the pain of her 
daughter’s heart by the querulous 
questionings as to the cause of the 
lateness of her return from London, 
and the petty objurgations at her 
distant and rude Sconptniies to 
Major Imlay, in which she indulges 
till she retires to her bed. 

Alone in her sleeping apartment, 
Marion looks at her face in the 
glass, and thus lectures it. 

‘Fie! for shame, you pouting lips, 
I declare Miss Marion, you look 
more like an angry child than 
anything else. Come, look more 
amiable directly. Now, don’t wait 
a minute, put on your smiles.’ 

While R is scolding herself, her 
countenance becomes lighter and 
more lovely, but the effort is a severe 
one, and hs cannot continue it. 

The thought of what her mother 
is, and how little love, worthy the 
name of filial love, she herself has 
for that mother, and how earnestly 
she could have loved a mother of 
another disposition and sort, this 
complex thought, and a vague sense 
of shame, at her mother exposing 
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herself to a stranger, rise to her 
troubled mind, and create a storm 
of emotion in her womanly heart. 

She seats herself on an ottoman 
by her dressing table, puts her 
elbows on the table, and her face in 
her hands. If in her vexation and 
weakness a tear breaks forth, it is 
hidden, even from solitude. 

In this imperfect life, moral con- 
tention is not confined to the strife 
of virtue with vice; but virtue does 
battle with virtue. 

As Imlay returned to London, a 
rush of triumphant feeling mad- 
dened his brain. The man ex- 
perienced the highest joy he was 
capable of. A daring adventure 
opened before him; an adventure 
that had certainly only one charm, 
but that one charm was sufficient 
to make him desirous of proceed- 
ing in the course before him. Reck- 
less transgression of all decene 
—sin against all the lower as well 
as higher dictates of humanity—this 
was the prospect that fascinated the 
depraved man. 

His life had been frittered away. 
He had no honourable field of 
exertion, though he had powérs 
capable of honourable achievements. 

*’Gad! so this is Cousin Minnie, 
is it? If it is only for the sake of 
doing a dare-devil, desperate deed, 
I'll strike the blow!’ Then, after 
some consideration—‘ Pshaw, there 
wont be much squeamishness with 
a music-girl. She has met with 
queer companions before now, I'll 
be bound. As to that young médi- 
cal fellow, if he crosses my path 
T'll blow his brains out. oy; 
coachman, make more haste. Mind 
me, you scoundrel, I am later by an 
hour than I intended.’ He looked 
at his watch. ‘I must show myself 
at Ellin’s house to-night, and I must 
also write a letter to my little friend 
at Hinchbrook. There’s no time to 
spare.’ 

The note which he sent down to 
Bentley by the night mail for his 
servant to forward to Helen was 
ardent and passionate, even for a 
lover’s letter. It concluded with 
an earnest repetition of his often- 
enjoined caution, that she should 
make no one acquainted with their 
secret without his leave ; more espe- 
cially, he forbade her communicating 
it to her cousin Marion. 
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‘ What you tell me, my light, my 
gentle love, of your cousin Minnie, 
makes me feel sure that she is a 
most estimable creature, and in 
every way worthy to be your 
cousin; but as I do not know her 
myself, I cannot trust her on this 

oint, on which the happiness of my 
uture life depends. Secrecy, then, 
to her I must insist on. This is 
not much for your Edward to ask 
of you.’ This was one passage in 
the letter. 


Cuarrer XXVI. 
FRANK LOVELL AND HIS FRIEND. 


* What have you been doing with 
yourself all day? ‘Tis half-past 
six; the day is spent. Render an 
account of yourself. I suppose, as 
usual, you have been doing nothing. 
Mark my words, Charles Russel 
Ardour, when I declare, in the 
solemn and appropriate language of 
Mrs. Benbeties, you will never 
catch either an early worm or a late 
one.’ 

Thus spoke Frank Lovell. 

‘Well, I have not been doing 
much to-day.’ 

Not much. He had been spend- 
ing the hours as he did the day we 
visited his chambers in Serle-street. 
Not much. He had neither earned 
nor spent a guinea. What is the 
good of life when you are doing 
neither the one nor the other ? 

Frank, with a voice of parental 
sorrow at seeing his friend abuse 
his precious moments, begins to re- 
prove him: 

‘Now you know, Ardour, really 
this wont do—it wont indeed.’ 

Frank is a young gentleman of 
small personal stature, but consider- 
able paris, and not inconsiderable 
fortune. He stands five feet six 
when he has high-heeled boots on, 
and his income from private re- 
sources is £800 per annum. 

Frank lives just now—i.e., in his 
twenty-fourth year—in a cottage at 
Bayswater; a detached residence, 
standing in a small garden, which 
is well stocked with flowers, and 
has a fresh green plot of grass. 


The mansion is rather confined, . 


having only six rooms, but these 
rooms manage at times to hold a 
good many people, His servants 
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are a middle-aged married couple, 
who look after him a little, and 
themselves a great deal more. As 
daily companions, he has a Scotch 
terrier, a monkey, an owl, and some 
fancy chickens. 

He lives in Bayswater because 
he likes London prodigiously, and 
the country very much, so he lives 
where he can have a little of both; 
but he does not like the town and 
the country, and then nothing else. 
His taste is most comprehensive. 
He is musical, and plays the flute 
and two or three other instruments. 
He is fond of travel, and speaks, 
with fair fluency and tolerable accu- 
racy, French, German, and Italian. 
He hunts in the season for hunting, 
and disports himself in the parks 
during May and June on a Sa. 
Theatrical amusements are decidedly 
to his mind, and he has his own 
opinions on the various conceptions 
of Shakspeare’s characters, and 
knows the points of every farce 
that has ever been acted on a 
London or Paris stage. Good 
jewellery, good cigars, good meer- 
schaum pipes, good outriggers, good 
dinner-parties and balls, splendid 
garments and dazzling boots, have 
place in his affections. 

That £800 a-year is expended 
with a good deal of judgment, but 
it is hardly equal to its owner's ex- 
penditure. 

Frank is far from being with- 
out external charms. He has 
laughing blue eyes, light brown 
hair curling naturally, the Napo- 
leon face, but with a nose more 
Judaic than the Corsican’s was, a 
fresh complexion, and a mirthful 
countenance. Like most small men, 
he has a passion for the great, 
which displa s itself in all he says 
and does. is coats and waistcoats 
are always a little too large for 
him. is walking-cane would 
weary the Norfolk giant to carry 
about. He smokes huge cigars, 
which look, in his minute mouth, as 
if they had been rammed into it by 
the application of great force, for 
the purpose of plugging it up for 
ever. All his amusements he takes 
in a vehement manner; he reads 
everything, knowseverything, thinks 
everything, and is confident that all 
the true heroes of history have been 
of small stature, although of vast 
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mind—‘ not that he’s so small, he’s 
above the average height, and has 
plenty of muscle.’ 

His education is not yet finished, 
but he is shortly to be a proctor, 
which, my ignorant readers may be 
informed, is an attorney in the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts. 

‘Now you know, Ardour, this 
wont do!’ Frank repeats, as if he 
personally has been wronged by his 
friend’s spendthrift abuse of time. 

‘Why not ?” 

‘You ought to be doing some- 
thing, man. Here you are, year 
after year, vegetating in these dingy 
rooms with old Mother Bembridge, 
and never make one step towards 
being a respectable member of so- 
ciety. By the deity of time, your 
hair is already sprinkled with hoary 
rime, and you are no better placed 
than you were at three-and-twenty 
years of age. I'll tell you what 
it will be, you'll slip into your 

rave without ever having had a 
Sianse of a hundred poundsat your 
bankers.’ 

Frank paused, so that a little 
silence might aid his words in creat- 
ing the desired emotions in his mis- 
guided friend’s breast. 

‘Go on, Frank; you'll make a 
convert of me in time.’ 

‘Tt is no less than a sin, Ardour, 
for a man with your powers to let 
them all run to seed, as youdo. You 
might—for you are a prodigiously 
sharp fellow, and I am in a certain 
way proud of you, although I take 
you severely to task—you might be, 
even now, a Lord Chancellor before 
you die; if you pushed with your 
powerful friends you could get into 
the House, and ultimately have a 
seat in the cabinet! And now, what 
have you done?’ 

A pause. 

‘Answer me, Ardour! — you 
dawdling, apathetic sluggard—what 
have you done in life?’ 

‘ Not much, I own.’ 

‘You've written a poem. I am 
willing to give itsome praise; ‘tis a 
cleverish thing, but rather vague 
and dreamy; still, tis no great thing 
to boast about, it contains some eight 
hundred lines of pleasing sentiment 
—a respectable thing to dash off on 
asummer’s day, but nothing more.’ 

At his little companion’s audacity 
Charles’s eyes and honest face 
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lighten up with a smile of manly 
tenderness; his whole life seems to 
be brimful of love at this moment. 

*You have thrown forth a few 
papers on metaphysical questions, 
and some treatises on religion, 
which, however clever they may be, 
are rank heresy; and you have 
some reputation amongst literati 
and savans for great acquirements 
and genius. Now, you know, this 
is the sum total of your achieve- 
ments ; can you tell me of anything 
more that you have done ?’ 

‘A large number of sins; you 
have forgotten my black deeds.’ 

Frank looks at him with genuine 
affection and admiration. ‘By 
heavens! there are not many scars 
on your conscience,’ he says. ‘ But 
what I was talking about was your 
neglect of your worldly interests,’ 
he continued. ‘ Why, bless me, 
man, I, even I in my little self, shall 
be a better man than you are, with 
ali your learning. am an idle 
fellow now, but when I am admitted, 
I will work at my business—you 
shall see if I wont! and make a 
fortune, and marry; by Peter, how 
I will fall in love in a few years’ 
time! and I'll have children by the 
dozens.’ 

‘That’s right, Frank, yours is a 
healthy ambition.’ 

his talk was a portion of a con- 
versation that had lasted for the best 
part of an hour. 

After continuing the same subject 
for a short time longer, Frank 
jumped from his seat, and declared 
a necessity for his immediate de- 
parture. 

‘Lam going out too,’ said Ardour, 
‘but I dare say in an opposite direc. 
tion. to yours.’ 

‘For what place are you bound?’ 

‘Kingsland. I am going to call 
on a lady.’ 

‘A lady! you deceitful, false 
professor of misogyny! I thought 

ou never cared about women, 

ou make a boast of your inability 
to fall in love, and are off to take 
tea with a lady at Kingsland.’ 

‘Perhaps I am in love!’ 

‘Nonsense! now, are you?’ 

‘I dont know that I am, but that 
by no means settles the point; for 
the experienced in such matters say 
a man may have lost his heart fora 
long time without knowing it.’ 
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‘ Jest embodies truth sometimes,’ 
said Frank, ‘ But I am bound for the 
City—Hodson asked me to step in 
at the office for a few minutes this 
evening, so I'll walk with you as 
far as St. Paul’s archway.’ 

Ardour, on this proposition, with- 
out further delay put on his hat, and 
went forth with his friend in the 
soft, balmy, or air. 

‘ Does not a black street of dirt- 
begrimed bricks and mortar seem an 
unholy thing on a lovely day like 
this ?’ said Frank, as they sauntered 
leisurely down Flect-street. 

‘Um,—yes, it does, but you need 
not let your thoughts dwell upon it. 
In the darkest yard there is a little 
piece of sky overhead that you may 
raise your eyes to, and keep them 
resting on.’ 

At the St. Paul’s archway the 
friends separated—Frank to run to 
his office in Doctors’ Commons, 
Charles to wend his way to Kings- 
land, making one or two calls in his 
course. 

‘Ah!’ said he to himself, ‘ there’s 
many a pearl of truth drops from 
Frank’s joyous lips. Bless the lad! 
Wisdom does come often from the 


mouths of babes and sucklings! 
I should be up and doing, but not 


for what he says. If I were to push 
and toil amongst men, strive for 
their commercial interests in the 
closet, and battle with them in the 
senate, I might make myself a peer, 
and have much stuff and many 
human creatures called by my name. 
But what then? My world would 
not be enlarged, my possessions 
would not be greater. The very 
results of my exertions would be an 
encumbrance to me. I am not like 
other men,—I cannot sympathise 
with them ; they toil early and late 
for the sake of more, more. What 
is it they toil for? ’Tis not for gold, 
but for what it procures; ‘tis not, 
in its deepest root, for sensual, 
bodily luxury, for a tithe of their 
present labour would get them all 
the personal gratification of sense 
that they are capable of experiencing. 
To say that it 1s for the applause of 
men doesnotafford a fullexplanation, 
for then comes the question,‘Why do 
men concur in giving their applause. 
to this poor, mean sort of success?’ 
Ay, tis success that they thirst for. 
Would that they would take another 
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standard! that they would change 
their object!’ 

And yet Ardour was by no means 
free from misgivings of his own in- 
fallibility, when he regarded the 
dissimilarity that existed between 
himself and the larger portion of 
his fellow-creatures. 

**T’ on the one side—they, all those 
‘T’s,’ on the other. I can smile at 
the story of the obstinate juryman, 
whowas astounded at the pig-headed 
perversity of his dissentient fellow- 
jurors. Ought I not to apply the 
story to myself?’ 

It was enough to make a calm, 
honest, inquiring man waver. But 
in these days of Ardour’s calmer and 
more healthy life, such wavering 
was but a surface-fluctuation of 
doubt that did not influence the 
deep waters of faith that lay below. 

‘Frank is right.’ He continued 
his communings. ‘Iam a sluggard 
—and the worst and most inexcusa- 
ble one imaginable—a workman 
who, having received his pay in ad- 
vance, sits idly, and views with satis- 
faction the poppies and vile weeds 
springing up in rank luxuriance in 
the field already ripe for harvest, 
and choking the little corn there is. 
"Tis true, you cannot make men 
religious, and force wisdom upon 
them—that every man must struggle 
upwards and win goodness and 
peace of heart himself; but there is 
much, and high work for the teacher, 
and but few who can, and, alas! 
fewer still who will, teach. . For 
more than a score years, I have been 
avoiding my more burdensome 
duties. ‘I am but one, and I am 
alone,’ this has been the excuse that 
I have lisped to my uneasy con- 
science, that has ever been crying 
in answer, ‘ Work !—don’t measure 
the effect of your toil by numbers 
—think what one convert is.’ 

Such self-accusations were not 
rare with Ardour. He knew his 
own faults as good men, who must 
necessarily be free from self-right- 
eousneéss, do ever know their failings. 

Nor in this respect alone oats 
sustained by self-sufficiency and 
arrogence. In all matters of in- 
tellectual discussion, as none was 
more anxious for truth, so no one 
was more ready to expect it from 
the reasoning of others. He gave 
honour to the silent tongue, en- 
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couragement to the nervous, and 
unassuming aid to common sense 
waddling on with halt, ungainly 
prejudice. The young inquirer was 
charmed into gratitude by the soft 
persuasion and gentle eloquence 
that came from the lips of one 
famed for mental power. Vulgar 
stupidity, indeed, he silenced with 
the voice of authority, when its 
braying deafened the ears of weak 
brothers—and why not? 

I have heard some say that he 
would send forth the satiric shaft 
when not provoked, and purely for 
the pleasure of giving pain. But 
none said this save those who had 
deservedly felt the whip of his sar- 
casm. 

The fool he ever spared—in- 
deed, treated almost with supersti- 
tious reverence—if he was only a 
fool. But the vicious driveller he 
treated unsparingly. The greater 
was his severity, when his victim 
was surrounded with the pomp of 
circumstance and accidental power. 


Cuarpter X XVII. 
DELVER-SQUARE. 


On the day on which Ardour was 
visited with his friend’s displeasure 
for ‘not doing much,’ Marion, like 
the other items of the industrial 
population of great London, went 
about doing her duty. 

The bright cheerfulness of the day 
restored her what she had, I am 
sorry to say, lost for the week pre- 
vious—her equanimity. 

The cause of her discomfort had 
been the perplexing position she 
found herself in with Major Edward 
Imlay. That gentleman had called 
upon her six times in ten days—an 
expression of goodwill Marion was 
by no means grateful for, but she 
did not know how to resent it or 
forbid it for the future. 

Her mother gabbled on about the 
excellences and fashionable style of 
the visitor: how delightful it was to 
have a friend of her poor husband 
turn up to cheer her in her old 
days ; how much it spoke in his, the 
Major’s favour, to bear so grateful 
remembrance of past kindness, that 
he was forced to join himself to his 
early benefactor’s widow and child ; 
how charmingly he dressed; how 
VOL. LII. NO. CCCVII. 
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much he seemed struck with Marion. 
But Marion was by no means so 
well pleased. 

Perhaps if she had spoken her 
mind on this matter, on words 
would have been much in the fol- 
lowing style: —‘It is excessively 
impertinent in that man to come 
prying about me and my home 
secrets. He says he wasa friend of 
my poor father, but as the great 
service he speaks so much about 
was, according to his own account, 
relief from a gambling debt, I can- 
not fancy their connexion was one 
that good taste would remind me of 
after an interval of twenty years. 
I do not credit one word the fellow 
says. Were his story true, he 
would express his anxiety to do 
kindliness to his friend’s child ina 
manner less oppressive and dis- 
agreeable than that which he now 
adopts. Continually coming here 
to call on my poor mother! And, 
as if that was not insult enough, 
concluding his visits with paying 
me long hours of empty compli- 
ments. Does he dare to think it 
good pastime to come and look at 
me, and to hope that he may get 
me to join him in his affectation of 
sentimentality P’ 

Had Marion once begun to place 
her vexation in words, and view it 
in tangible shape, she would have 
gone on much in the foregoing 
strain, and have soon come to the 
conclusion that some decided line 
of conduct was to be taken against 
the audacious intruder. 

But, as we have before said, she 
did not analyse her trouble and dis- 
satisfaction. She contented herself 
with living out the days in a tumult 
of surprise and restlessness. 

The sunny balminess of the morn- 
ing had, however, now elevated her 
above her own petty difficulties. She 
was no longer the victim of an unde- 
fined sense of irritation and wounded 
pride, but was thrilled with those 
thousand happy impulses that make 
‘the blackbirds sing among leafy 
trees,’ and flitting insects murmur 
amongst the flowers. 

She bought a bunch of violets of 
a flower-girl in the Regent-circus, 
and went on with a light heart, 
singing in its silence, to give her 
eet thion to Miss Clara Beattie, 
in Delver-square. Clara was a 
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favourite pupil of Marion. There 
was an especial field of sympathy 
for the instructress and the child to 
meet on. Mrs. Beattie left her child 
to the dreariness of the nursery for 
days together without ever making 
an inquiry afterher. The languish- 
ing Ellin cared no more for her 
little one than for the door-mat in 
the hall; they were both in the 
house, she supposed, or they ought 
to be—and that’s all she knew about 
them. She trod on the one, and 
pushed the other aside when in her 
way. 

Marion saw this, and thought— 
no, not thought, made a determined 
effort not to think—of her mother 
and herself. 

Clara ran to her governess di- 
rectly the school-room door was 
opened to admit her, and jumped 
into her arms. 

* You darling child!’ said Marion, 
giving the little one a succession of 

sses. 

‘Oh! Miss Ebrington, you are so 
beautiful this morning!’ exclaimed 
the child. 

The ghostof an effeminate chuckle 
made itself heard from the further 
end of the room. Mrs. Beattie was 
standing there in her morning robe, 
with her thin flaxen locks, and 
her aquiline nose, and her intense 
spirituality. The loveliness of the 
morning had aroused the mother to 
asense of her duties, and induced her 
to visit her child. 

Every now and then Mrs. Beattie 
was subject to returns of womanly 
sentiment, and acted on them for 
twenty minutes, when, totally ex- 
hausted by the exertion, she would 
relapse into her former state. 

Clara, who was imbued with a 
philosophic spirit, reduced these 
exhibitions of tenderness, and sub- 
sequent revolutions of feeling, to the 
law of cause and effect. Directly 
mamma began to be kind to her, 
she began to look out for squalls. 
She did not care about a kiss from 
that quarter, for experience taught 
her a slap ora sharp word would 
come in quick sequence. 

‘You seem very good friends,’ 
said Mrs. Beattie. 

‘Oh! good morning, Mrs. Beattie; 
I did not see you till you spoke. 
Yes, we are on very loving terms— 
are we not, Clara?’ 
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‘Children are affectionate little 
things,’ she replied, speaking of chil- 
dren as she would of shells, or any 
minute curiosities of natural history. 

‘And they have simplicity and 
honesty enough to show their 
met of feeling.’ 

Mrs. Beattie started a little; it 
disturbed her to meeta young person 
inclined to give utterance to senti- 
ments. She did not like originality 
in young persons. 

‘Yes; but, Miss Ebrington, you 
should not let your little charge be 
demonstrative; you should check 
violence. I will leave you now to 
your duties. My dear Clara, don’t 
you open the door for me; Miss 
Ebrington will do that.’ 

The crimson mounted in Marion’s 
face, as she prepared to obey the 
order. 

‘So, you have found your scarlet 
band and clasp again,’ said Mrs. 
Beattie, as she was about to vanish 
from the apartment. 

The cause of this observation was 
on the table amongst other para- 
phernalia belonging to Marion. 

‘Yes, it was restored to me ina 
singular manner; a gentleman saw 
it in the street, found out to whom 
it belonged, and took the trouble to 
bring it all the way to Kingsland. 

‘Did the gentleman leave his 
name P ’ 

‘ He did more than that; he made 
my acquaintance and mamma's. 
He is oiler Imlay.’ 

Mrs. Bvattie started with astonish- 
ment, bw: in an instant was lady-like 
again. 

‘Has he repeated his visits? or 
did you and your mamma receive 
him so coldly that he has not dared 
to call again?’ she asked with 
measured words of insolent satire. 

Her voice was low and clear, 
but it affected Marion like the 
hissing of a serpent; every accent 
was venomous. 

‘He has called at our house 
several times in the last ten days; 
his visits are nominally paid to 
mamma, but he has always come in 
the evening when he knows it is my 
rale to be at home,’ Marion said, 
quietly. 

As she spoke her face turned 
pale, and when she ceased speak- 
ing her breast panted with excite- 
ment. 
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She added, ‘He is an old friend 
of my father.’ 

‘You audacious thing, no false- 
hoods!’ screamed Mrs. ttie, life 
and rage suddenly springing into 
her eyes and distended nostrils ; ‘ he 
never saw you till the other morning, 
and you know it. Last night I 
saw him, and rallying him for being 
absent, said, ‘I believed his thoughts 
were with my pretty governess,’ 
and he replied he really should like 
to see you onee more. You should 
manage your intrigues more cun- 
ningly, you—you—you—’ 

She violently pulled the bell, and 
immediately a footman answered the 
summons, 

‘Call my maid, call my maid,’ 
vociferated the lady, stamping her 
foot on the ground in her fury, 
‘and turn this—this—this crea- 
ture out of the house instantly.’ 

This direction given, the suscep- 
tible woman uttered a scream, fell 
upon the sofa, and went off into 
hysterics. 

Marion was thunderstruck. What 
to say, what to do, she knew not. 

The footman approached her; he 
was the same ie that had ad- 
mitted Major Imlay a few mornings 
before. 

‘There’s nothing to be done for 
it, Miss,’ the man said, most 
respectfully ; ‘you must go, Miss ; 
indeed you must go.’ 

He led the way to the hall. 
Marion followed him. 

‘Please, Miss,’ the man said, 
when he had got beyond earshot of 
his mistress, ‘don’t be angry with 
me for obeying my orders. But, Miss, 
I was afraid it would come to this 
when I first saw you. I knew you 
were a deal too good-looking for 


*missis to get on with you friendly 


for long. The young lady afore 
_ was nothing to speak of — 
er eyes, and she only stoppe 
three weeks. And then there was 
Mammoyselle Louise, and Mam- 
moyselle Eugenie, and Mammoy- 
selles by the dozen, but they none 
of ‘em stopped.’ 

The poor fellow’s perplexity and 
commiseration for Marion were so lu- 
dicrous, that the indignant girl could 
not forbear smiling as she passed 
down the steps into the square, 
where the sunny brightness of June, 
and the soft breeze, and the high 
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blue heavens, were ready to soothe 
her bitter sense of wrong. 

In the ordinary course of things, 
when a young lady has met a cross, 
little or great, and is out of temper, 
she retires to her private room, and 
sobs and weeps till the cause of her 
sorrow has disappeared, or her 
present stock of tears is exhausted. 

Marion did not do this on the 
present occasion. There were many 
obstacles to her doing so. In the 
first place, her private apartment 
was at an inconvenient distance. 
In the second place, she knew that 
in an hour’s time she ought to visit 
a pupil living in Westminster. 
Poor people may not indulge in the 
luxuries of woe. 

But she had one hour she could 
call her own. What should she do 
with it? She would take a cab and 
make good speed to St. James’s 
Park, and there, in some quiet spot 
beneath shady trees, she would think 
it all over and determine what she 
ought to do. 

Sitting under some trees in the 
park, she asked herself that ques- 
tion, ‘What should she do?’ She 
answered it by asking another, 
‘What could she do?’ Evidently 
nothing. Nothing was there to 
be done but to bear, to suffer un- 
complainingly. She must be patient 
merit, and take without one vin- 
dictive act, the spurns of the un- 
worthy. 

It was a humiliating conclusion 
to come to. The pride of heart— 
that pride she had tempered with 
reason, and restrained by high reli- 
gious exercises —rose in a tumult 
of passion, and she burst into tears. 

ot many minutes had elapsed, 
when Marion was surprised into a 
smile, at finding herself looking up, 
through the trees in which the 
breeze and the birds were singing, 
at the blue sky with gladness in her 
heart, and joy in her trembling 
brain. The present had disap- 
eared, and the lovely future risen 
Salers her—or rather above her— 
in the serene heaven, where, high 
above, as a prince rises the form 


- of her lover. 


‘Qh yes! what matter these little 
trials of to-day? Work on cheer- 
fully a little longer, and I shall be 
Leonard's for ever.’ 

Thus comforted and inspirited, 
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she returned to the work of the 
day ; and did not let her thoughts 
wander from her task, unless it was 
to return silent thanks to God, for 
having given her a healthy occupa- 
tion ie her energy, and to acknow- 
ledge her life was better made for 
her, than she could have made it. 

‘There’s always some little point 
of good in every trouble,’ she said, 
as she entered Kingsland on foot 
that evening, at about eight o’clock, 
on her return from work. ‘I did 
not like this morning starting with- 
out nurse, but, as it has turned out, 
she could have done me no service, 
and would have been lamentably in 
the way at Delver-square. Poor 
body! how she would have groaned 
and grieved if she had seen me 
bundled out by the footman!’ 

‘Miss Ebrington,’ said a soft 
voice just behind her. 

Marion started with surprise, and 
turned round. 

‘ Major Imlay!’ 

‘I have been following you for 
some minutes, and had not courage 
to stop you.’ 

Marion tried to appear uncon- 
cerned, but fear came over her. 

Imlay saw her disturbance, and 
strangely misconstrued it. 

‘What do you wish to say to me, 
that you waver with timidity ?’ 

She had not offered her hand, but 
he approached and took it. 

She started, and turned a hurried 
glance up and down the lane. There 
was no one within view. 

‘Miss Ebrington, permit me to 
tell you what I can no longer con- 
ceal—Marion, I love you!’ 

Marion uttered a cry of surprise, 
and tearing her hand from his grasp, 
ran forward to escape. 

‘Marion! hear me—stop! You 
shall hear me!’ Imlay cried, and us 
he spoke threw ,his arms round 


her. 
‘Unhand me, sir! Help—help!’ 
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At that instant the steps of a man 
running down the lane were heard 
by both. They turned their eyes 
in the direction of the sound. 

‘Thank God!’ Marion exclaimed. 

Imlay let go his hold on her, and 
she fell into Ardour’s arms. 

* You villain!’ the rescuer roared 
at the top of his voice. ‘ How dare 
you insult a lady such as—’ 

‘Gad!’ said Imlay, recovering 
himself in an instant from the sur- 
prise, ‘’tis Ardour—I have not 
seen him since we were at college 
together.’ 

The man was as collected and 
calm as if he was sipping an ice ina 
confectioner’s shop. 

‘ What, Imlay ? is it you?’ Ardour 
returned, after a few seconds, during 
which he recovered from old 
memories the name and person of 
the man before him. 

‘The lady has committed herself 
to you, so I have no right to 
interfere,’ said Imlay. 

‘I will attend Miss Ebrington to 
her house, and will return imme- 
diately to you, if you will wait for 
me here; or, here is my card and 
address,— will you call on me to- 
night at nine?’ 

‘Had not I better send a friend?’ 
Imlay minced out with affected un- 
concern. 

Even in his anger a humorous 
smile crossed Ardour’s face, as he 
answered—‘ No, it will be better if 
you will be guided by me.’ 

‘ Ahem P ’tis really a most singular 
request—a most unusual course to 
adopt.’ 

Ardour gave a movement of im- 
patience. 

‘ Well, Ardour, for the sake of our 
boyhood’s friendship, I will do as 
you ask.’ 

He did not utter any farewell to 
Marion, but as he turned on his 
heel to saunter away, he raised his 
hat and bowed politely to her. 
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JUNE, 1855. 


HEABt of England, faltering never in the good time or the ill, 
But thy great day's task of duty strong and patient to fulfil; 


Men of England, constant ever, to your own plain instincts true, 
Praise the Giver of all good things for the gift He gave to you; 


Praise the Giver of all good things, praise the Giver of the best, 
Of a firm heart firmly beating in a strong resolved breast. 


Praise Him that, when others faltered, ye continued at one stay, 
Praise Him that the hour of weakness has for ever passed away. 


To her cancelled scroll of greatness none shall now set England's name; 
What She sowed in tears and anguish She shall never reap in shame. 


Lift your heads up, oh ye weepers; from the dust yourselves arouse ; 
Chase away the double sadness that was gathering on your brows. 


Lift your heads up, oh ye weepers; those that were your joy and pride, 
Those whom you must weep for ever, not for nothing shall have died. 


If the crown of all your gladness has been stricken from your head, 
If, diserowned, ye mourn in ashes for your unreturning dead, 


; Not to purchase shameful baffling at a higher dearer rate 
e Than our fathers purchased honour, were your homes made desolate. 
f 
‘ For oh! hearken ye, and hearken, all who still retain delight 
0 In the old land’s fiery valour, in the victories of right ; 
1- List, oh! list, what tales of triumph flash the magic wires along ; 
* Long delayed, now each on other in a swift succession throng. 
as 
First-fruits of a mightier harvest, preludes of a loftier strain, 
to 


, Pledges of a part well-chosen, stir our hearts again, again ; 
us 
118 


Till in his good time He give us, who has proved and purified, 
Who has shamed our shallow boasting, who has tamed our guilty pride, 


Till He give us, when the giving shall not lift us up nor spoil, 
All we sought, the ample guerdon of a nation’s truth and toil. 


RG... 
KERR 
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SYDNEY 


Ec is a pleasant thing to find that 
there is, or has been at any time, 
more virtue and nobleness in the 
world than we had fancied. The 
sum of human righteousness is not 
so great, that a single good deed, 
much more a single good life, can 
be left unrecorded. 

And such a pleasure we felt in 
reading the life of Sydney Smith. 
In days gone by we had een too 
apt to think of him merely as an 
eater of dinners, and a joker of 
jokes, at which we were expected 
to laugh, and therefore could not 
laugh; and to give ear to the senti- 
mental young lady, who complained 
of the old man as ‘ unspiritual,’ and, 
if she had a smattering of classical 
lore, likened him to Silenus. We 
might have recollected, had we been 
wiser, that Socrates, too, was of the 
Silenoid type of man, and that Fal- 
staff hissoalf only wanted principle 
to have given ‘every white hair on 
his face its due effect of gravity,’ 
and that without debarring him of 
asingle laugh. For if a man can, 
as Sydney Smith could, say a wise 
thing in a pleasant way, why should 
he say it inan unpleasant one. We, 
not being of the Manichean heresy, 
believe that the muscles which 
raise the corners of the mouth have 
the same Maker as those which de- 
press it, and may be as righteously 
employed in His service. How 
heaven is honoured by ignoring its 
sunbeams, and looking only at its 
thunder-clouds, we cannot under- 
stand. And in a world made and 
preserved by Infinite love and good. 
will toward man, it does seem as 
suitable to laugh men into doing 
right, as to scream and scowl them 
into it. 

Such were our thoughts, and such 
our mental palinode, on reading 
this life of Silene Smith. Amusing 
we expected it to be, as a matter of 
course; and amusing it is; well 
put together, with enough of the 
man’s own sayings to make every 
page froth and sparkle, like a con- 
wit running champagne. But we 
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found over and above this what we 
did not expect,—the history of a 
brave, honest, righteous man, loving 
and loveable, full of good thoughts 
and good deeds, hating evil, and 
insincerity of all kinds, and fear- 
lessly callmg them by their right 
names from youth to old age. This 
we seemed to have found, and we 
rejoiced over it; and if the few per- 
sonal friends of his who remain are 
to be trusted, the estimate so formed 
is likely not to be too high, but too 
low ; for their complaint against the 
book is, that Lady Holland has de- 
voted too much space to the lu- 
dicrous side of her father’s cha- 
racter, and given too faint an im- 
pression of his real earnestness, 
piety, and loftiness. We shall be 
glad to believe that their criticism is 
correct ; as we said just now, there 
cannot be too much goodness in the 
world. 

The first point which gave usa 
pleasant surprise in Sydney Smith’s 
character, was the wholesomeness 
and geniality of all his family re- 
lations. He seems to have been a 
thoroughly good husband, good 
father, good master—loving and be- 
loved—caring for the convenience, 
the feelings, of all around him—free 
from parsimony, equally free from 
prodigality—free from the vulgarity 
which is ashamed of poverty, and 
from the vulgarity which pretends 
to despise wealth. Most charming, 
and to us, affecting too, are those 
ee of his early Mg ae at 
‘oston, the dreary little Yorkshire 
parish where he was imprisoned for 
more than ten years—the struggles 
of the increasing family—the landing 
the family in the new house which 


he had built for himself,— 


‘Issuing forth at midnight with a 
lantern to meet the last cart, with the 
cook and the cat, which had stuck in 
the mud. 

‘It made me a very poor man for 
many years: but I never repented it. 
I turned schoolmaster to educate my 
son, as I could not afford to send him to 
school. Mrs, Sydney turned school- 
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mistress to educate my girls, as I could 
not afforda governess. I turned farmer, 
as I could not let my land. A man- 
servant was too expensive, so I caught 
up a little garden girl, made like a mile- 
stone, christened her Bunch, put a 
napkin in her hand, and made her my 
butler. The girls taught her to read, 
Mrs, Sydney to write, and I undertook 
her morals. Bunch became the best 
butler in the county. 

‘I had little furniture, so I bought a 
cartload of deals ; took a carpenter who 
came to me for parish relief, called Jack 
Robinson, with a face like a fult moon, 
into my service ; established him in a 
barn, and said, ‘Jack, furnish my house,’ 
You see the result. 

‘At last it was suggested that a car- 
riage was much wanted in the establish- 
ment ; after diligent search, I discovered 
in the back settlements of a York coach- 
maker an ancient green chariot, supposed 
to have been the earliest invention of the 
kind. I brought it home in triumph to 
my admiring family.’ 

All this, and the thoroughly con- 
tented hard-working spirit of the 
man who could set to work with such 
a dreary out-look, after having be- 
gun life as an admired popular 
preacher in London, and a pet of 
the Holland-house circle, is most 
instructive to us, most honourable 
to him. ‘A striking contrast to a 
brother clergyman, who, about the 
same time, having been a popular 
preacher in London, received a 
valuable living in Yorkshire, and 
came down to a good house and a 
more populous neighbourhood than 
my father’s. But, alas! he could not 
talk of runts; he sighed after Pic- 
eadilly ; his face grew thinner and 
thinner every time we met; he used 
often to call and lament over his 
hard fate. Lwonder how my father 
could endure it with such cheerful- 
ness ; and I believe he would have 
died of green fields and runts, but 
for an exchange which restored 
him to London.’ 

Yes, what more certain test of 
strength is there than this—to be 
able to do the little daily dirty 
drudgery which lies nearest us, and 
to do it accurately, originally, cheer- 
fully, making it a part of ourselves, 
and leaving our own stamp upon it? 
And this is the true test of good- 
ness; to be good at home, to re- 
strain yourself, and to respeet 
others, where no eyes are on you 
but those of inferiors whom you do 
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not fear, or of loving ones who will 
bear with your failings. Truly good 
is the man who does not put off his 
self-control with his best coat, but 
wears it all day long, as shooting- 
jacket and dressing-gown, as Sydney 
Smith did. It is easy enough, 
and common enough too, to beeome 
by little habits of moral self-indul- 
gence what the Germans call strass- 
engel, haus-teufel—an angel in the 
street, and a devil at home—the 
most charming and courteous of men 
to every one except your own wife 
and children, and a hero to all but 
our valet. Not such was Sydney 
mith ; he was a hero to his valet ; 
and ‘ Bunch’ and ‘ Annie Kay’ loved 
their master, and gloried in him, as 
they had good reason to do. And 
most pleasant it is, amid all the 
eccentricities of genius—while lite- 
rary men are too apt to assume to 
themselves, merely on the strength 
of their being able to write books, 
full liberty to break any and all of 
the ten commandments ;—most plea- 
sant it is, we say, to read the his- 
tory of a man as free from moral 
carelessnesses and meannesses, as 
he was from those morbid self- 
retrospections, selfish repinings, 
which are so often now considered 
as a note of genius and piety. 
True, he was ‘eccentric’ enough in 
one sense ; careless of outward ap- 
pearance and dress, clumsy too in 
person, ‘an Athenian carter,’ as 
some college friend told him. But 
his eccentricity is the very exube- 
rance of fanciful power, it is eccen- 
tricity of strength, not of weak- 
ness. His little lonely Foston 
parsonage is a museum of quaint 
contrivance. He throws originality 
and humour into the most_every- 
day matters, and has a fresh shift 
for every fresh chance. His 
horse Calamity (so named beeause 
Sydney is continually coming to 
grief by attempts to ride him) will 
not go; and he invents for him ‘a 
patent Tantalus, which consisted of 
a small sieve of corn hung on a 
semicircular bar of iron from the 
ends.of the shafts, just beyond the 
horse’s nose. The corn rattling as 
the vehicle proceeded, stimulated 
Calamity to unwonted exertions ; 
and under the hope of overtaking 
his imaginary feed, he did more 
work than all the previous pro- 
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vender which had been poured down 
his throat had been able to obtain 
from him.’ His cattle break his 
rails by rubbing against them. He 
puts up in the middle of a field his 
‘universal scratcher, a framework 
so contrived that every animal from 
a lamb to a bullock can rub and 
scratch itself with the utmost faci- 
lity.’ He invents for himself new 
fire-places, with air-tubes to create 
draught; he has a machine for 
keeping his fire-irons from falling 
and startling him; rheumatic ar- 
mour, ‘ which he displayed out of a 
large bag, giving me an illustrated 
lecture upon each component part. 
Fancy him in a fit of rheumatism, 
his legs in two narrow brackets, 
which he calls his jack-boots ; round 
the throat a hollow tin collar ; over 
each shoulder a large tin thing like 
a shoulder of mutton; on his head 
a hollow tin helmet ; all filled with 
hot water; and fancy him expa- 
tiating on each and all of them with 
ultra-energy.’ 

So he works and jests on, through 
circumstances which would have 
made a weaker man morose. The 
world was full of laughable things ; 
everything was laughable, if you 
had eyes to see. Why was the 
laughable put there, but to be 
laughed at, or rather laughed with, 
in the most genial, affectionate way? 
After all, it is a sign of his courage, 
even this jesting of his, if we will 
look at it carefully, and his earnest- 
ness. He has made up his mind 
thoroughly that each thing ought 
to be done, and shall be done; then 
he will take pleasure in doing it, 
rejoice over it, throw his whole 
soul into the work of the moment, 
and have what he calls ‘ short views’ 
of life—never look too far a-head, 
but ‘hope for the best, and trust in 
God.’ And so, like Volker in the 
Niebelungen Lied, he can fight on 
with that ‘ sword-fiddlebow,’ carol- 
ling in the very storm of battle, and 
bringing jolly music alike out of 
Foston farmers and Edinburgh Re- 
views. 

And should it not be so? We 
will not go so far as Richter, who 
says somewhere that no one really 


believes his own creed, except he © 


who dare jest about it: but we will 
say, that the complete craftsman is 
he who sings over his work, the brave 
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man he who marches to battle with 
a smile on his lip, and that this 
hilarity amid toil betokens at once 
full possession of the thing to be 
done, of faith that it can be done, 
and of strength wherewith to do it, 
and a clear conscience which knows 
that doing it is doing right. 

And Sydney Smith could work 
hard, and do the brave thing if 
it be needed. Not only in his 
Edinburgh Review work, but in 
his parish, what seems right he 
would do at all risks. In the hard 
times of 1816, he and his have to 
live, like the poor round them, on 
their own sprouted wheat, ‘thin, 
unleavened, sweet-tasting cakes, like 
frost-bitten potatoes, baked on tins.’ 
The luxury of returning to bread 
again can hardly be imagined by 
those who have never been deprived 
of it. This bad food begets a dan- 
gerous and infectious fever in the 
parish: Sydney works among them 
night and day, not only as parson 
and almsgiver, but as doctor; and 
when the panic-stricken people are 
afraid to carry the bodies to the 
grave, shames them out of their 
fear, by threatening to become one 
of the bearers himself. His study 
seems to have been always, both at 
Foston and Combe Florey, a com- 
plete doctor’s shop, from which all 
the village was supplied gratis. He 
becomes a justice of the peace 
at Foston, masters all the law he 
can, and becomes a leading man in 
the quorum, managing the slow 
Yorkshire squireens very much as 
the monkey in the ‘ Happy Family’ 
cage manages the owls and rabbits. 

* By dint of his powerful voice, 
and a little wooden hammer, he used 
to prevail on Bob and Betty to speak 
one at a time; he always tried, and 
often succeeded, in turning foes into 
friends;’ while, to the indignation of 
the squires, he has a scandalous 
trick of letting off poachers; and 
young delinquents he will never 
commit, but lectures into repent- 
ance, or if that fails, calls solemnly 
for his ‘private gallows,’ bringing 
poor Tommy thereby on his knees 
forthwith. To him, it seems, we 
owe the first establishment of ‘allot- 
ments’ of land in lieu of cotiage 
gardens, to be cultivated by spade 
labour, a plan which he commenced 
on his own glebe at Foston as early 
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as 1808 or 1810, and by no means 
the least of his many useful deeds. 


‘Then the cheapest diet for the poor, 
and cooking for the poor, formed the 
subjects of his inquiry; and many a 
hungry labourer was brought in, and 
stuffed with broth, or rice, or porridge, 
to test their relative effects on the 
appetite. In short, it would be useless 
(says Lady Holland) to enumerate the 
variety of subjects and objects which 
the activity and energy of his mind sug- 
gested and found interest in.’ 


Such traits as these are by no 
means the least delightful of this 
book ; and Sydney Smith, as a prac- 
tical parish priest, appears to the 
public in a character as unexpected 
as honourable ; doubly honourable 
because in those days he was all 
but alone in such good deeds. 
Philanthropy was not then as now, 
a fashionable amusement, a means 
of notoriety, a passport to noble- 
men’s houses, a lucrative profes- 
sion: but a business seldom or 
never exercised, and pretty certain 
to be calmainatiealt suspected, 
sneered at—as we doubt not many 
a pluralist and fox-hunter round 
sneer at Sydney Smith’s allotment 
gardens, and believe them to be some 
evil and poisonous outgrowth of his 
‘Jacobin’ principles and ‘ Socinian’ 
creed. 

As to that same creed, religious 
and metaphysical, it is (as one would 
expect from his early training in 
Scotch philosophy) utterly practical 
and objective. He is eminently a 
Whig divine. His form of ey is 
altogether Aristotelian. No one 
has less of the Platonic belief in 
unseen ideas as the true and 
eternal realities, and no one less of 
the too common tendency to mis- 
take for those ideas his own con- 
ceptions or emotions. He has his 
own reflections, his own emotions, 
but they are practical every-day 
thoughts, sharp and clear as glass. 
Listen to some of his colloquies 
with himself, which put one in mind 
of Horace or Marcus Aurelius, 
rather than of modern pietists, 
whether Evangelical or High- 
Church. 

‘Against general fears, remember 
how very precarious life is, take what 
care you will; how short it is, last as 
long as it ever does. 

‘Passion gets less and less powerful 
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after every defeat. Husband energy 
for the real demand which the dangers 
of life make on it. 

‘Find fault, when you must find 
fault, in private, if possible, and some 
time after the offence, rather than at 
the time. The blamed are less inclined 
to resist when they are blamed without 
witnesses ; both parties are calmer, 
and the accused party is struck with 
the forbearance of the accuser who has 
seen the fault, and watched for a private 
and proper time for mentioning it. 

‘Another reason for benevolence is, 
that you forget your own joy from being 
so accustomed to it; but the joy of 
others seems something new. 

‘Nov. 3.—Lost a day by indolence. 
The only method is to spring up at once. 

“ says, ‘My best patients are 
the poor, for God is the paymaster.’ 

‘ Never teach false morality. How 
exquisitely absurd to tell girls that 
beauty is of no value, dress of no use, 

‘The great thing is to teach her their 
real value, and that there must be 
something better under the bonnet than 
a pretty face for real happiness. But 
never sacrifice truth. 

‘ Some one wondering at his praises of 
, and telling Sydney that he often 
abused him, ‘Oh, I know he does not 
spare me, but that is no reason that I 
should not praise him. At all times I 
had rather be the ox than the butcher. 

‘People complain of their servants. 
I never had a bad one. But then I 
study their comforts ; that is one recipe 
for the good servants. 

‘Some very excellent people tell you 
they dare not hope ; why do they not 
dare to hope? To me it seems much 
more impious to dare to despair. 

‘Remember that every person, how- 
ever low, has rights and feelings. And 
treat them as you would treat persons 
who could turn again. Apply these 
doctrines to the administration of justice 
as a magistrate. In all contentions, let 
peace be your object, rather than 
triumph; value triumph only as the 
means of peace. 

‘Don’t be too severe upon yourself 
and your own failings; keep on; don’t 
faint ; be energetic to the last. 

‘Fight against sloth, and do all you 
can to make friends. 

‘Death must be distinguished from 
dying, with which it is often confounded. 

‘ Reverence and stand in awe of your- 
self. 

‘Take short views, hope for the best, 
and trust in God. 

‘ Happiness is not impossible without 
health, but it is of very difficult attain- 
ment. *.* * * * The longer I live, the 
more I am convinced that the apothecary 
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is of more importance than Seneca ; and 
that half the unhappinesses in the world 
proceed from little stoppages. * * * * * 
A stockbroker or a farmer have no time 
for imaginary wretchedness: their 
minds are usually hurried away by the 
necessity of noticing external objects, 
from the eternal disposition to think of 
themselves. 

‘What is a man to do with his life, 
who has nothing which he must do? 

* Life is to be fortified with many 
friendships. To love and to be loved is 
the greatest happiness in existence.’ 


And so forth, in page after page 
of shrewd, calm, practical wisdom, 
altogether free from that species of 
false devoutness which Cabanis de- 
scribed (and not without ground) as 
‘a product of the small intestines ;’ 
and the morbid self-introspection, 
under the influence of which too 
many, as poor Hood has it— 

Think they're pious, when they're only 
bilious, 
True, many of the deepest spiritual 
phenomena are unknown, or but 
slightly known to this man. He is 
unfair to the Methodists, because he 
cannot understand them. But he 
has, and every man has a right 
to ask, how many of these he. 
nomena ure spiritual, and not merely 
physical, the result, like celibates’ 
visions and trances, of disordered 
stomach and brain? And he has a 
— to ask also, how many of those 
which are really spiritual are signs 
of spiritual health, and notof spiritual 
disease, even in noble and pious 
soulsP There is a spiritual un- 
healthiness, superstition by name, 
which is no proofof piety; which is 
a hindrance to piety. In analysing, 
for instance, such a character as 
Henry Martyn’s, what a mass of 
thoughtsand feelings—real, terrible, 
agonizing to him—may be, and must 
be dissected out, and thrown clean 
away, as a caput mortuum, ere we 
can fairly see and enjoy therighteous- 
ness, the faith, the divine heroism 
of the man. And shall we quarrel 
with Sydney Smith Seine was 
not tormented by these phantoms of 
the pit? It is good for mankind 
that some should see those phan- 
toms, face them, probe them, con. 
quer them by Divine Might,—but 
why demand the same sad function 
from all? Let us rather accept 
joyfully the man as God has sent 
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him to us, saying ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.’ 

And this Sydney Smith seems 
really to have done. His whole 
soul is full of love. He rejoices in 
all noble and good deeds. Seeing 
Mrs. Fry (in days when she stood 
all but alone in the good work) 
teaching the Newgate prisoners 
makes him weep like a child, and he 
speaks of her in his next Sunday's 
sermon :— 


To see that holy woman in the midst 
of the wretched prisoners ; to see them 
all calling earnestly upon God, soothed 
by her voice, animated by her look, 
clinging to the hem of her garment, and 
worshipping her as the only being who 
has ever loved them, or taught them, or 
noticed them, or spoken to them of 
God! This is the sight which breaks 
down the pageant of the world; which 
tells us that the short hour of life is 
passing away, and that we must pre- 
pare by some good deeds to meet God ; 
that it is time to give, to pray, to com- 
fort; to go, like this blessed woman, 
and do the work of our heavenly Sa- 
viour Jesus, among the guilty, the 
broken-hearted, and the sick; and to 
Jabour in the deepest and darkest 
wretchedness of life. 


Such language is common enough 
now; it has become ReneeNey pro- 
fessional, but it must have been a 
strange and a new message in the 
ears of a London congregation in 
the year of Grace 1814. 

He has his own receipt, too, for 
happiness; and a right good one it 
is :— 

When you rise in the morning, form 
a resolution to make the day a happy 
one to a fellow creature. It is easily 
done ; a left-off garment to the man who 
needs it, a kind word to the sorrow- 
ful, an encouraging expression to the 
striving. Trifles light as air will do it, 
at least for the twenty-four hours ; and 
if you are young, depend on it it will 
tell when you are old; and if you are 
old, rest assured it will send you gently 
and happily down the stream of human 
time into eternity. By the most simple 
arithmetical sum, look at the result: 
you send one person happily through 
the day; that is 365 in the year; and 
supposing you live 40 years only after 
you commence this course of medicine, 
you have made 14,600 human beings 
happy, at all events for a time. Now, 
worthy reader, is this not simple? It is 
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too short for a sermon, too homely for 
ethics, and too easily accomplished for 
you to say, ‘I would if I could,’ 


Sydney Smith is a just and a 
thrifty man too; he runs into no 
debts at college, and out of his small 
income helps to pay his brother’s 
debts. All who al to deal with 
him find him the most strictly 
cautious, conscientious, and punctual 
man of business, upright in all his 
ways. But we know no more 
thoroughly characteristic story, of 
him and his mingled uprightness, 
kindheartedness, and irrepressible 
fun, than that about a very valuable 
living which fell vacant in 1843. 
Sydney Smith, as Canon of St. 
Paul’s, might have taken it himself. 
But the late Canon had many years 
before stood by him in a minority of 
two, under a Tory administration, 
in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
and Sydney Smith had not forgotten 
that. The late Canon’s eldest son 
had acted as curate. His widowed 
mother and his sisters now depended 
onhim. The rest of the story the 
actor himself shall tell, in a letter to 
Mrs. Sydney Smith. 


I went over yesterday to the T 8. 
The council consists of three delicate 
daughters, an aunt, the old lady, and her 
son, the curate. They were in daily 
expectation of being turned out from 
home and curacy. I began by inquiring 
the character of their servant; then 
turned the conversation upon their 
affairs, and expressed a hope that the 
Chapter might ultimately do something 
forthem. I then said, ‘ It is my duty to 
tell you that I have given away the 
living, and have written to our chapter- 
clerk this morning, to mention the per- 
son to whom I have given it; and I 
must also tell you that I am sure he will 
appoint his curate.’ (A general silence 
and dejection.) ‘It is a very odd coin- 
cidence,’ I added, ‘that the gentleman 
I have selected is a namesake of this 
family. His name is T . Have 
you any relations of that name?’ ‘No, 
we have not.’ ‘And by a more singu- 
lar coincidence, his name is Thomas 
T ; in short,’ I added, ‘there is no 
use in mincing the matter, you are 
vicar of — . They all burst into 
tears. Jt flung me also into a great 
agitation of tears, and I wept and 
groaned for a long time. Then I rose, 
and said, I thought it was very likely to 
end in their keeping a buggy, at which 
we all laughed as violently. 

The poor old lady sent for me, and 


kissed me, sobbing with a thousand 
emotions. The charitable physician 
wept too. I never passed so remark- 
able a morning, nor was more deeply 
impressed with the sufferings of human 
life, and never felt more thoroughly the 
happiness of doing good. 
bless you ! 
Sypyey SmrtH, 

Let those who will, cast dirt on 
such a good deed—and indeed on a 
life full of good deeds, all the more 
valuable than this, because small 
and unnoticed, as easily neglected 
as performed—by saying that ‘love 
of approbation’ lay at the root of it. 
Doubtless love of approbation was 
very strong in Sydney Smith. It 
made him shy in early life. Itmay 
have made him vain, after he had 
discovered his own powers, and con- 
quered his own position. It tempted 
him often to buffoonery, which 
became tiresome (though, among 
each swarm of head-over-heel imps 
which his faney called up, there was 
sure to be one delicate Ariel): but 
men, church dignitaries especially, 
are not in the habit of giving up 
£700 a-year for the mere pleasure 
of having their ears tickled. No, 
such deeds are truly ‘ spiritual,’ for 
they are the likeness of the Spirit 
who is goodness’s self. 

With the political history of Syd- 
ney Smith we donot trouble our- 
selves here. A Whig of the ae 
he was; it was his destiny. Brought 
up in Edinburgh with Jeffrey and 
his coterie, and full, too, of a noble 
hatred of abuses, and scorn of shams, 
he could not but have become a 
reformer. Full of practical English 
sense, and free from any German 
schwarmeret and vague idealism 
(whereof never man had less), he 
could not become a destructive 
Radical. So he enters the Holland 
House clique, and works for them 
and for what seems to him the cause 
of reason, and justice, and right, for 
many a year. With what hopes of 
success, fet him say for himself :— 

From the beginning of the century 
(about which time the Edinburgh Re- 
view began) to the death of Lord Liver- 
pool, was an awful period for those who 
ventured to maintain liberal opinions, 
and who were too honest to sell them for 
the ermine of the judge or the lawn of 
the prelate. A long and hopeless 
career in your profession, the chuckling 
grin of noodles, the sarcastic leer of the 
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genuine political rogue; prebendaries, 
deans, bishops, made over your head : 
reverend renegades advanced to the 
highest dignities of the Church, for 
helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic 
and Protestant Dissenters; and no 
more chance of a Whig administration 
than of a thaw in Zembla. These were 
the penalties exacted for liberality of 
opinion at that period, and not only was 
there no pay, but there were many 
stripes. 

It is always considered a piece of im- 
pertinence in England, if a man of less 
than two or three thousand a-year, has 
any opinions at all on important sub- 
jects ; and in addition, he was sure to 
be assailed with all the Billingsgate 
of the French Revolution—Jacobin, 
Leveller, Atheist, Socinian, incendiary, 
regicide, were the gentlest appellations 
used; and any man who breathed a 
syllable against the senseless bigotry of 
the two Georges, or hinted at the 
abominable tyranny and _ persecution 
exercised against Catholic Ireland, was 
shunned as unfit for the relations of 
social life. Not a murmur against any 
abuse was permitted; to say a word 
against the suitorcide delays of the 
Court of Chancery, the cruel punish- 
ments of the game laws, or any abuse 
which a rich man inflicted and a poor 
man suffered, was treason against the 
plousiocracy, and was bitterly and 
steadily resented. Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the bearing rein from the 
English people, as Sir Francis Head 
has now done from horses’. 

Through all this, to him, dark 
night, Sydney Smith bated not a jot 
of heart or hope, but held still on- 
wards; and tue day of triumph 
came. After having fought honestly 
and bravely for years in behalf of 
what he considers (and what was on 
the whole) the good cause, he lives 
to see, in his own half -ironical 
words— 

The Tories on the tread-mill, and the 
well-paid Whigs riding in chariots ; with 
many faces looking out of the windows 
(including that of our Prime Minister), 
which I never remember to have seen in 
the days of poverty and depression of 
Whiggism. Liberality is now a lucra- 
tive business. Whoever has any institu- 
tion to destroy may consider himself as 
a commissioner, and his fortune made ; 
and to my utter and never-ending 
astonishment, I, an old Edinburgh 


Reviewer, find myself fighting, in the . 


year 1839, against. the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
for the existence of the National Church. 


Would that that were the last 
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scene! But Whiggism, like all 
other earthly things, grows old, and 
fat, and lazy ; and men are smaller 
than their sires; and Sydney Smith 
lives long enough to see Young 
Whiggery talking of ‘finality,’ and 
sitting with folded hands on the 
—_ of their fathers’ reputation. 
ut so it is always; everything has 
its manhood, old age, death— 
‘oun wep guAAwY even, 
‘avopwr. 
And we are not the men that our 
fathers were. We are to them as 
the courtiers of James and Charles 
compared with those of Elizabeth 
and Henry. Physically, as well as 
inidlledieaiy, the highest classes 
are inferior to their sires. It was 
but the other day that, looking on 
paves a hundred of the finest 
adies in London, we could not but 
remark with a sigh that the balance 
of beauty, both in face, figure, and 
height, was with the mothers rather 
than the daughters. And where 
now in England shall we find such 
a coterie as Holland House, with 
all its faults? Where such a set of 
brave and brilliant gentlemen, com- 
plete in all that breeding, wealth, 
taste, worldly intellect can give, 
as those old Whig Paladins—as old 
Lord Grey, Lord Holland, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Carlisle—as Philips, 
Bobus and Sydney Smith, Rogers, 
Jeffrey, and heatink Mr.Grenville, 
‘ the fugleman of old age,’ as Sydney 
Smith once called him—‘the man 
from whom we ought all to learn 
how to grow old’? And there were 
gallant old Tories, too, in those days, 
when Tories believed their own 
creed; while, as for the old govern- 
ment jobbing and misrule—we have 
too much glass in our modern ‘ Hotel 
de Ville’ to afford to throw any 
stones in that direction. There is 
more information abroad now ; per- 
haps more cultivation of a certain 
kind; certainly more piety; but 
there is certainly also more super- 
stition, more effeminacy, more 
dawdling, hypercritical unearnest- 
ness, and dilettantism, which prides 
itself on not being too certain, 
not committing itself, not being 
responsible; and votes patriotism, 
faith, promptitude, determination, 
to be on the whole dangerous 
and vulgar bores. To such we 
recommend heartily these two 
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volumes—amusing enough to allure 
even club-house loungers into read- 
ing them—that they may look at 
the portraits of men utterly anti- 
oot to them, and above all at 
the portrait of Sydney Smith, the 

r parson who contrived to raise 
Fimself into far better society than 
two out of three of them will ever 
enter, and to become the darling of 
men of the world, himself an accom- 
plished man of the world, by dint 
of, rather than in spite of, that 
very earnestness, energy, and open- 
hearted frankness which they affect 
to despise. 

We have quoted none of the ad- 
mirable bon mots, serious and play- 
ful, with which the book abounds. 
Let readers find them for themselves, 
and, wandering through the pages 
of this genial book, make their own 
estimate of Sydney Smith’s conver- 
sation, recollecting always that what 
is written is the mere skeleton and 
caput mortuum of each story ; that 
the context, the sudden surprise, the 
smile, the flash of the eye, the tone 
of voice, all that gave the jest its 
living spirit, have departed with the 
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speaker. Neither shall we sa 
much about the merits of the boo 

itself from an artistic point of view, 
saving to express our pleasure that 
Lady Holland has not been kept, by 
any false shame, from writing as a 
daughter should; and boldly, and 
without apology, commencing in a 
tone of confident and affectionate 
panegyric, which at once disarms 
the morose and interests the tender- 
hearted. Both Lady Holland and 
Mrs. Austin have, we think, shown 
admirable tact in fulfilling their 
delicate task as to names, private 
circumstances, and conversations. 
So much gossip was never, perhaps, 
printed at once which contains 
so little (if anything) which could 
pain survivors. This we owe partly 
to the wisdom and good feeling 
of the co-editresses; partly also, 
as they both say, to the character 
of Sydney Smith’s own wit, without 
venom and without cruelty, sunn 

and tender as the man himself. 
Thus we take our farewell of one 
of the most amusing, and in many 
ways most instructive, books we 
have read for a long while past. 

a. 


C. K. 











STATISTICS. 


By a GRUMBLER. 


To my mind, of all unnecessary 
things, needless words are the 
most provoking and perplexing. A 
new word for an old thing, a new 
term for an old science, is to me an 
utter abomination. I get more 
angry than I suppose I ought to be 
with anybody, with those phi- 
losophers, true or false, who are for 
ever foisting new words, terms, and 
phrases upon an innocent and un- 
suspicious public. No sooner do 
men of this strange idiosyncrasy 
get hold of a new or ingenious idea, 
than forthwith they begin to ransack 
their lexicons for a word to match. 
The idea may be of the loosest 
possible texture, too porous to hold 
water, too flimsy to stand the 
gentlest movement of the air, a 
mere will-o’-the-wisp, bright, but 
transient, treacherous as a light, 
dangerous as a guide, but our phi- 
losopher will contrive to fit it witha 
dress of words. His chrysalis bursts 


at once into a gorgeous butterfly, 
painted with the gayest of Greek 
colours. Whereupon the simple and 
the diffident, who would fain learn 
if they could be rightly taught, 
gape with open mouth, iat run after 
the gay, fluttering unreality, till 
tired of the chase, they turn back 
disappointed and disgusted. To 
descend from the heights of this 
metaphor down to plain English, 
these word-makers are a nuisance of 
the first order. Learned men, who 
understand the meaning of the 
words, deceive themselves into the 
belief that they know more than 
they really do of the matter in hand, 
because of this verbal embodiment; 
while the unlearned and the diffident 
are frightened away from know- 
ledge which they covet by these 
Greek bogies, and are driven aside, 
or turned back from very pleasant 
paths of science by these shadowy 
and unsubstantial obstacles. 
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But I do not limit my dislike by 
any means to these coiners of new 
words without substantial ideas to 
warrantthem; my indignation points 
equally to men whom it can no 
longer affect, and words which no 
protest of mine can consign to 
oblivion, or cause to fall into disuse. 

There is that word Statistics for 
instance. People say that it was 
first used by one Achenwal, a 
German professor, about twenty 
years before the close of the last 
century. Very likely it was. The 
word has an ugly German sound 
about it: it smellsof tobacco. It is 
troublesome to pronounce, suggestive 
of such unpleasant associations as 
fiddlesticks and stutterings, and is 
highly provocative of sarcastic and 
depreciatory remarks. Then as to 
its meaning. I should be very much 
obliged to the ghost of Achenwal, 
or to any living substantial fellow 
of the Statistical Society, toenlighten 
my ignorance on this point. Am I 
right in thinking, with the great 
mass of the unthinking public, that 
‘Statistics’ and long columns of 
figures are synonymous things; that 
every piece of laborious numerical 
trifling, such as counting the verses 
in the Bible, calculating the number 
of postage-stamps that would girdle 
the earth, the value of the weight in 
gold of some precious homme moyen, 
or the weight of lead and iron that 

s to the killing of one soldier on 
fhe field of battle, is to be dignified 
with this high-sounding title? Or, 
on the other hand, ought I to believe 
that there is a ‘Science of Statistics’ 
altogetherdistinct from these playful 
uses of figures, and even distynet 
from the more serious manipulation 
ofthem. If so, what is this Science 
of Statistics? Is it symbolised by the 
wheat-sheaf which adorns the green 
cover of the Statistical Journal, 
that I have duly delivered to me 
once a quarter, and shadowed forth 
bythe Latin motto aliis exterendum? 

he wheat-ears of course are facts 
—valuable facts, nutritious facts; 
that is quite clear. Then the sheaf 
itself is an aggregate of facts, firmly 
bound together, and standing up- 
right on the ground. But that alis 
exterendum, I confess, puzzles me. 
Do the Fellows of this very respect- 
able and really useful Society limit 
their operations to collecting and 
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binding up these sheaves? Do 
they never thresh out their own 
wheat or grind their own corn? 
There are no sacks of flour at hand, 
and again that aliis exterendum 
stares one in the face. Single facts 
and facts in the mass seem to be 
distinctly indicated ; but results,and 
the theories which give life and in- 
terest to results, are repudiated! 
Can this really be the case? Was 
this really meant when the Societ 
was founded? Is the principle ad- 
hered to in its practice? Assuredly 
not. For I turn over the pages of 
this journal, and find them bristling, 
it is true, with figures, but by no 
means exclusive of opinions. And 
how, I should like to know, could 
it be otherwise? Self-denying ordi- 
nances never work. Your men of 
figures are mortal after all. The 
toil of piling up figure upon figure, 
adding, subtracting, and dividing, 
must be sweetened by some sort of 
recreation. No man with an ounce 
of brains in his head sets to work 
to amass figures, unless goaded to 
do it by some opinion of which he 
would test the truth and soundness ; 
and no man deserving the name of 
aman of science, would submit to 
have opinion banished from his 
results. As I have just said, such self 
denying ordinances will not work. 
But again I ask, what does this 
word Statistics mean? Perhaps 
the pages of our quarterly green 
book will enlighten us, or the ad- 
mirable index to the first fifteen 
volumes may help us. Let us see. 
In the first place, it is quite clear 
that mere columns of figures, with 
sums total, averages, and centesimal 
proportions, do not, either in the 
theory or practice of this Society, 
constitute Statistics. The sheaves 
are wheat after all. Not fagots of 
sticks to be burned, but good whole- 
some intellectual food for men. In 
every page of every volume the 
vulgar notions of statistics are re- 
pudiated. It is evidently not a 
matter of indifference to the authors 
of the papers, or the Society to which 
they are addressed, whether the com- 
munications referto questionsof pub- 
lic interest or not. The promotion of 
sound statesmanship, and the fur- 
therance of great public interests, 
are evidently objects which the 
authors, and the Society itself, have 
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at heart. To ‘cach statesmen, with- 
out trenching upon party politics ; 
to raise the oa out of the mire, 
without quarrelling with the vestry 
of St. Marylebone or the sixteen 

aving boards of St. Pancras; to 
Sealey Church-lane, St. Giles’s, in 
all its filth, and the model lodging- 
houses in all their wonderful con- 
trasts of cleanliness, and whole- 
someness ; to learn all facts which 
bear upon the interests of men in 
the aggregate, and to fathom all 
fallacies which cling about masses 
of figures; in a word, to create, 
and rightly to use, a logic of large 
numbers, and to accumulate that 
really useful knowledge of man in his 
social and political relations, which 
may become a power working good, 
seems to be the object of this Society. 

If this is what men snatieelie 
mean by Srarsstics, I care not 
what theoretical meaning they at- 
tach to it. But I do protest, and 
will continue to do so, against at- 
taching to the word any meaning 
which tends to degrade the statist 
from the very highest rank of men 
of science, or the serious work 
which he takes in hand from the 
lace of honour that belongs to it. 

t it be only understood and 
acknowledged, that the word Sra- 
tistics really means the science of 
states, or political economy freed 
from all political personalities, just 
as the word ‘statist,’ in the pages 
of all our old writers meant states- 
man, and ‘statisme’ state-craft; 
let, I say, this be understood, and 
I will be reconciled to that ugl 
word Statistics, in spite of the difh- 
culty of pronouncing it and the im- 
possibility of liking it. 

But the public has fallen into 
errors in the matter of Statistics, 
which are to the full as serious as 
the mistake they make about the 
meaning of the word. One of their 
grand fallacies, for instance, con- 
sists in roundly asserting that ‘any- 
thing may be proved by figures.’ 
Now this allegation either means 
that the men who deal with figures 
are less scrupulous than their neigh- 
bours, or that the use of figures is 
so difficult, and so clogged and 
hampered by all sorts of fallacies, 
that false results are more likely to 
come out of the manipulation of 
them than true ones. The first of 
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these meanings is probably in the 
minds of those theorists whom the 
figures of the statist are constantly 
confronting with unwelcome results ; 
the last is honestly entertained by 
men who are themselves not with- 
out experience of the many precau- 
tions which must be taken in 
observing, collecting, arranging, 
and interpreting facts. To the men 
who think that statists are less 
honest than their neighbours, it is 
idle to make any other objection 
than the extreme improbability 
which attaches to any such charge 
affecting any body of scientific men. 
But those who think the use of 
figures surrounded by unusual difli- 
culties and fallacies certainly have 
reason on their side, and must be 
treated with respect. 

Now I am not going to assert 
that men of figures are not as likely 
to fall into error as their fallible 
fellow-mortals. A man may commit 
the same mistakes with masses of 
facts as with single ones. I grant 
that he is even more likely to do so. 
But then many of his most impor- 
tant and curious discoveries are the 
simplest possible sums in arithmetic. 
Take, for instance, the question 
whether Englishmen are very prone 
to suicide. Everybody knows that 
we used to flatter ourselves, in 
our strange perverse way, that 
suicide was a sort of national attri- 
bute. I am not certain that we 
were not proud of our propensity. 
It was the offspring of that sublime 
melancholy which it was the fashion, 
years gone by, to cherish and extol, 
and therefore a something poetical 
and respectable. But this illusion 
could not stand the test of figures. 
A simple application of the rules of 
addition a proportion dispelled 
the error, and showed us that our 
gay neighbours of Paris commit five 
suicides to our one. Then there 
was another minor mistake tacked 
on to this greater error. Our sui- 
cides, forsooth, were rife in the 
foggy month of November, and 
during our cheerless winter. But 
our men of figures taught us that 
crimes against our own persons, like 
outrages against others, are at their 
culminating point at that season of 
the year when the passions are most 
excited—summer. 

Here, then, is an instance of good 
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service rendered to the cause of 
truth by our men of figures. It is 
something to know that suicide is 
not always the climax of fits of 
melancholy indulged in by a fan- 
tastic and moody people; but that 
it may be the result of dees frivolity, 
and want of serious thought on the 
part of a gay and cheerful nation, 
generally believed to be but too 
widely and deeply imbued with 
religious scepticism. This, as I have 
said, is an example of a very simple 
numerical operation, leading to a 
very simple and intelligible result. 
If the work of addition and the cal- 
culation of the proportion of suicides 
to the population were ——— 
performed, the result is sure, thoug 

the explanation of the result may 
be open to much doubt and discus- 
sion. When statists err, it is 
commonly by the omission of some 
necessary element from a more 
complicated and difficult calculation. 
Take the case, for instance, of the 
early sanitary reformers of what we 
may call the sanitary revival of the 
nineteenth century. The honour 
of this revival was shared by the 
members of two professions, the 
lawyers and the doctors. Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick and Dr. South- 
wood Smith were among the first 
labourers in this productive field ; 
and excellent work they have done. 
But they, and most of their fellow- 
labourers, committed some curious 
numerical mistakes, which, though 
they rather promoted than re- 
tarded the good work they had in 
hand, were nevertheless mistakes, 
and as mistakes ought to be both 
confessed and corrected, though 
they render many striking state- 
ments of the early sanitary reports 
quite valueless,and though they still 
tinge with the hue of error some of 
the most useful of our recent numeri- 
cal comparisons. To lawyers and doc- 
tors not possessing great attainments 
in arithmetic, but able to add, sub- 
tract, and divide, like other men of 
education, it seemed an easy work 
to ascertain the sanitary state of 
different classes of men by collecting 
their ages at death, adding them 
together, and dividing the sum by 
the number of the deceased. This 
simple process issued in most 
startling results. The rich were at 
one end of a numerical scale, in the 
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enjoyment of an extraordinary 
longevity, the porr, far off at the 
other end, subject to a premature 
frightful mortality. Midway, but 
nearer to the working-class than to 
the aristocracy of wealth and birth, 
stood the tradesmen, enjoying a by 
no means prolonged lease of exist- 
tence. Eloquent harangues and 
thrilling appeals were built up upon 
these figures, and even the legis- 
lature was moved into sanitary acti- 
vity by the wonderful contrasts dis- 
played before them. 

Thus did honest error and well- 
meant exaggeration do the work of 
truth. But it was error and ex- 
aggeration nevertheless, and this 
error received its correction, and 
this exaggeration its reproof, from 
the quarter whence it was natural 
to expect such a lesson to come. 
One set of men of figures corrected 
another. The actuary set the phy- 
sician and sanitary reformer right. 
That they must have been wrong 
appeared clearly from the circum- 
stance, that the expectation of life 
among the higher orders of society, 
and even among that mixed upper 
and middle class which makes up 
the constituency of our insurance 
offices, was notoriously less than 
among the whole population of 
England and Wales. Could it be 
> then, that any considerable 

ody of the English population was 
shorter lived than this not incon- 
siderable community of wealthy 
persons and assured lives? There 
must have been some error, trans- 
parent though not obvious, in the 
calculations ofthesanitary reformers. 
What was this error? Why, simply 
that of omitting from their arith- 
metic all notice of that fact so well 
known to the Registrar-General, 
and to the well-informed statist and 
actuary, that the ages of the living 
population, whether they be na- 
tions, or smaller communities, vary 
within very wide limits. A correc- 
tion based upon this fact having 
been applied to the original calcula- 
tions of the sanitary reformers, 
showed that their results were 7 
wide of the truth, and gross, though 
perfectly unintentional, exaggera- 
tions. 

Here then we have an apt illus- 
tration of the meaning and cause of 
many of the errors with which Sta- 
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tistics are charged. A necessa 
element in a calculation is inad- 
vertently left out by men above and 
beyond the suspicion of intentional 
misrepresentation, and the error is 
in due time corrected by some per- 
son of larger knowledge and more 
habitual use of figures, or by some 
one happening, by what may be 
styled a scientific accident, to catch 
a glimpse of the truth. 
his is an example of Statistics 
applied to their very highest uses ; of 
Statistics employed in doing good 
service to the state. If we must have 
an ugly word for figures so em- 
ployed, let that word continue to be 
‘ Statistics.’ But when a body of 
noblemen and gentlemen wait upon 
my Lord Panmure to parade their 
medical opinions, and to ask his 
lordship to establish a Homeopathic 
Hospital at the Seat of War, I pro- 
test against their numerical sum- 
mary of the supporters of Homeo- 
pathy being dignified by any such 
respectable title. We are told that 
a memorial was forwarded to Lord 
Panmure, signed by the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Dukes of Beaufort 
and Wellington, the Marquis of 
Abercorn, and 18 other members of 
the House of Lords, 49 peers’ sons, 
baronets, and members of Parlia- 
ment, 17 generals, 33 field and 43 
other officers of the army, 2 ad- 
mirals, 15 captains R.N., 65 clergy- 
men and ministers, 45 justices of 
the peace, barristers, and solicitors, 
and by 314 bankers, merchants, and 
others. Now I protest against such 
use of figures as this being honoured 
by any respectable epithet, caco- 
onous or euphonious. Still the 


Sobes are curious in their way, 
as are the following, which illus- 
trate another phase of credulity 


and misplaced self-confidence. The 
Vegetarians, like the supporters 
of Hahnemann, are a rather nume- 
rous body, but much less aris- 
tocratic. They number among 
their disciples only 1 member of 
Parliament, 1 county magistrate, 
1 alderman, 20 physicians and sur- 
geons, 9 ministers, 11 lecturers and 
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authors, 55 professional men, 22 
merchants and manufacturers, 8 
farmers, I5, private gentlemen, 418 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, 
11 students; making a grand total of 
572 men and 229 females. 

Now if we could have what these 
people would call the ‘ Statistics’ of 
the believers in the Water Cure, the 
believers in Table-turning, and the 
believers in Spirit-rapping, we 
should be able to make some 
curious comparisons. We should 
know to what form of credulity 
the aristocracy is prone; what 
fallacy the middle classes affect; 
and what sort of delusions com- 
mend themselves to the tastes 
of the vulgar. The aristocracy 
would probably be found still main- 
taining their proud position, as 
qualified by education and study, 
to solve that most difficult of all 
possible alternative questions, the 
post hoc and the propter hoc. 
And should any presumptuous 
doctor dare to doubt their compe- 
tency, he must bow his head in 
modest silence; for does not an arch- 
bishop and a logician stand at the 
head of their list? Alas, yes! The 
man who would have reproved any 
other form of credulous presump- 
tion sanctions this. What would 
his Grace say if the doctors were to 
wait on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to protest their belief in Joe 
Smith, and to urge the necessity of 
building a church in which his tenets 
might have full play, and oy 
themselves in all their purity? The 
poor outraged followers of A®scula- 
pius may not go this length; but I 
warn the aristocracy not to try their 
patience too far. ‘The Administra- 
tive Reformers are abroad ; and the 
adhesion of 16,000 doctors is not to 
be despised. Once more, I protest 
against such numerical summaries 
of credulity being dignified with the 
name of Statistics : and I claim this 
repulsive and cacophonous trisyl- 
lable as the exclusive property of 
scientific statesmen and political 
economists. 
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THE DRAMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


var production of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays with all the ac- 
cessories of modern decoration, 
has become almost an annual event 
at the Princess's and Sadler's 
Wells Theatres. The late winter 
season did not exhaust the at- 
tractions of Pericles, and _ the 
paot summer season will pro- 

bly expire before Henry VIII. 
has ceased to ‘draw.’ We do not 
oe to know whether the specu- 

ion is a remunerative one to the 
respective managers of those thea- 
tres, nor do we indeed wish to com- 
bine calculation of profits either 
with the laudable enterprise of Mr. 
Kean and Mr. Phelps, or with the 
great dramas which they present 
yearly to the public. We trust 
that they are duly compensated for 
their pains, risk, and cost; such 
labourers are fully worthy of their 
hire. Whether these representa- 
tions be remunerative or not, they 
are highly honourable to both these 
gentlemen, and entitle them to a 
name and station among the ablest 
and most intellectual conductors of 
our National Drama. 

We propose to regard this annual 
event from a more independent 
point of view than the mere thea- 
trical interests involved in it. It 
is, if it has any significance, a test 
of the dramatic character of the 
age itself. For each reproduction 
suggests the question, do the 
managers employ all this care and 
cost upon Shakespeare because the 
public regard him as the roof and 
crown of dramatic poets, or because, 
from the historical interest and am- 
—— of his plays, they coincide 

tter than any inferior creations 
of the playwright with the present 
taste for scenical pomp and circum- 
stance? On this issue rests the 
main question of Shakespearian 
revivals. 

We will commence with the earlier 
of the present year’s Shakespearian 
representations. The purely drama- 
tic interest of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, is inferior to its poetical 
merits. It is less a play than a 
superb romance in dramatic form. 
It has been suggested, and we think 


with great probability, that Shake- 
speare, in this late child of his ever- 
teeming fancy, was making an ex- 
periment upon some new and 
untried species of dramatic poetry 
—a species which should more in- 
timately combine than had ever 
been done before the romantic with 
the classical drama. As regards 
the scene, it is laid almost entirely 
in that rich and beautiful region 
which connects Europe with Asia, 
and which listened to the first arti- 
culate sounds of the Grecian Muse. 
As regards the characters, they 

resent themselves under Greek 

esignations, yet with the attributes 
of chivalry and romance. Pericles 
is a Greek Paladin; he is the suc- 
cessful champion at a tournament, 
not the victor at Pythian or Olym- 
pic games; he worships, indeed, in 
the temple, and consults the Oracle 
of the Lphesian Diana, but his sen- 
timents are those of a Christian 
knight, and his deeds resemble those 
of the heroes of the Mort d’ Arthur, 
rather than those of the Iliad. To 
what great issues Shakespeare 
might eventually have wrought 
dramas of the Periclean kind we 
cannot tell. It is his first and only 
essay in this species; and it differs 
essentially from his other historical 
plays, whether derived from Eng- 
ish or Roman annals. 

This composite character, how- 
ever, renders Pericles less effective 
as an acting play. The story does 
not culminate strongly nor rapidly : 
a more than usual licence is taken 
by the poet as regards space and 
time ; and, properly speaking, it is 
rather a series of dramas connected 
by the principal character, than a 
dramatic action with its rightful 
origin, progress, and dénowement. 
Pericles, indeed, is not much unlike 
one of Plutarch’s Lives put on the 
stage. In proportion, however, to 
its romantic rather than its dramatic 
qualities was its fitness for decora- 
tion. We have never witnessed any 
representation in which the adjuncts 
of the scene were so completely 
justified and in place. They did 
not overlay nor interfere with the 
proper action of the piece; the 
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acting, indeed, melted itself into the 
spectacle, and formed with it an 
harmonious whole. The indwelling 
soul of the poetry was sensibly felt 
throughout as sustaining but not 
impeded by its pictorial accom- 
paniment. It scarcely mattered 
whether the declamation of the 
verse were good or bad ; there was a 
noble picture with a still nobler 
comment; never, in our opinion, 
have the modern resources of decora- 
tion been more appropriately em- 
ployed than in this drama. The 
eye was charmed, even if the heart 
were not touched, by the spectacle 
presented to it. 

With the later Shakespearian re- 
presentation at the Princess’s the 
case is altogether reversed, and the 
question again arises—how far the 
historical plays of the poet are 
illustrated or encumbered by the art 
of the painter and the dress-maker ? 
Before, however, we enter upon this 
question, we must pay our tribute 
to the manager for having omitted 
nothing which it was in his power 
to obtain and present in the way of 
adjunct. Regarded as a spectacle, 
Henry VIII., as represented at the 
Princess’s Theatre, is deserving all 
praise. The mene costume, and 
groupings are equ correct and 
beautiful, and this noble drama,so far 
as regards its accessories, has never 
been more worthily represented. 

The so-called trial scene of this 
play is familiar to many who have 
never witnessed a representation of 
it, through Harlowe’s celebrated 
ta of Mrs. Siddons and John 

emble as the Queen and the Car- 
dinal. Mr. Kean, however, has 
given a more correct representation 
of the Court as it really sat. In 
the picture, the King presides and 
the Cardinals sit below the steps of 
the royal dais. On the stage, at 
the Princess’s Theatre, the Car- 
dinals, as Lords of Appeal, more 
properly oceupy the higher seat, 
wih Me Henry and Katharine, as 
coat and respondent, oe 
chairs to the right and left of the 
consistorial throne. This is a de- 
cided improvement on the former 
arrangement; but we are not dis- 
posed to be equally content with the 


substitution of a panoramic view of 
the Thames, from the Palace of 
Westminster to Woolwich, for the 
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animated scene in the Council, where 
the sturdy King rebukes the smooth- 
tongued Bishop of Winchester. As 
the representative of bluff King 
Hal was by no means incompetent 
to the character, we cannot under- 
stand the policy of this retrench- 
ment. It is a costly sacrifice to 
mere spectacular effect. 

But the very skill and happiness 
with which this drama has been set 
— the stage suggests the question, 
whether there remains sufficient ap- 
preciation in the audiences of the 
day for the higher forms of the 
drama, apart from the pomp and 
circumstance of decoration? And 
Henry VIII. is a fair test of the re- 
lations between a taste for the drama 
and a mere relish for its accessories. 
We are not aware whether, before 
Mr. Phelps was hardy enough to 
make the attempt, Pericles had ever 
been represented. Be that as it may, 
that drama was most effectually 
aided by the frame in which it was 
exhibited. But Henry VIII. has 
been so frequently enacted as to 
deserve the appellation of a ‘ stock- 
piece.’ It was performed by Ma- 
cready, Young, Henderson, and 
Kemble, with all due attention to 
historical circumstance and costume, 
though, on the whole, with less scru- 
— care than Mr. Kean has now 

estowed upon it. It was enacted 
by Garrick’s and Betterton’s com- 
panies with no thought of propriety 
at all, and its original representation 
was probably even still more rude. 
Yet, under all circumstances, Henry 
VILT. has been a favourite with the 
public, whether it has been aided by 
the scene-painter and the antiquary, 
or whether it has been left to the 
uninformed caprice of the manager 
and the contents of the property- 
room. We may therefore ask fairly, 
whether the play owes its present 
attractions to the splendour and ap- 

ropriateness of its scenery and 

resses, or whether unadorned it 
would have proved equally accept- 
able to the spectators who now 
throng to it P 

Of all the historical plays of 
Shakespeare, Henry VIII. is perhaps 
the one which in the highest degree 
justifies and rewards the modern 
passion for decoration. The entire 
scene of the drama lies in the court 
and palace of the king. - actors 

G ‘ 
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are the supreme rulers, pontiffs, and 
magnates of the land, therein re- 
sembling most nearly the first play 
of the historical series, King John— 
moreover, the court and age of the 
Tudors was unprecedente 


po oe 


in their 
and splendour. It was a 
royal, a feudal, and a learned age 
combined in one. There was, how- 
ever, a marked difference between 
its royalty, feudality, and learning, 
and those of the cra of Richard II. 
Under that feeble, but by no means 
illiterate monarch, the lighter graces 
of literature were in vogue. Chaucer, 
and Gower, and Froissart were 
among the king’s favourites: they 
presented him with their amatory 
and courtly verses—with their ro- 
mantic and chivalrous tales. But 
the Muses of the Tudor court were 
altogether ofa graver mood. Wyatt 
and Surrey had imbibed the tender 
melancholy of Petrarch more than 
the mingled humour and pathos of 
Boecacio, and these ‘sad poets’ by 
no meansrepresented the fashionable 
learning of their day. The king was 
a school-divine—the solemn and 
sonorous language of Rome was the 
common language of authors. Henry 
relished a theological quarrel as 
fully as he did a wrestling-match 
or the bear-garden: his advisers 
were cardinals and archbishops ; he 
did not shrink from the subtleties of 
the schoolmen or the canon-law. 
All around him, from the conclave 
to the masque, was full of state and 
solemnity, and the wealth which his 
father had bequeathed, or which the 
spoil of the monasteries afforded him, 
was lavished upon external adorn- 
ments. 

Schlegel has committed himself 
to the rash assertion that ‘ Henry 
VIII. has somewhat of a prosaic 
appearance. Had the critic ever 
read attentively the ‘ Prologue’ to 
the drama? ‘The author therein 
indicates no prosaic intention; onthe 
contrary, he prepares his audience 
for unusual stateliness and passion. 
He excludes the comic adjuncts of 
the dramas immediately preceding. 
He professes an almost historical 
veracity: he proclaims that he is 
about to make unwonted demands 
upon their pity. 

I come no more to make you laugh: 
things now 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 
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Sad, high, and working, full of state and 


woe, 

Such noble scenes as cause the eye to 
flow, 

We now present. . . . 

Therefore, for goodness’ sake, as you are 
known, 

Thefirst and happiest hearers of thetown, 

Be sad, as we would make ye: think ye 
see 

The very persons of our noble story 

As they were living; think you see 
them great, 

And followed with the general throng 
and sweat 

Of thousand friends ; then, in a moment, 
see 

How soon the mightiness meets misery ! 

And if you can be merry then, I'll say, 

A man may weep upon his wedding-day ! 


This surely is no preparation for 
‘a prosaic’ tragedy. The excellent 
critic indeed seems to have nodded 
before he had completed his survey 
of the great round and compass of 
Shakespeare’s historical tragedies. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
entire arch of Shakespeare's histori- 
eal drama. The consideration of 
the series will enable us to under- 
stand better the actual and the re- 
lative position of Henry VIII. 

In King John, feudalism and the 
Church are the assessors if not the 
co-rivals of the monarchy. The 
crown is but an ampler coronet: 
the king trembles before the words 
of a priest. The public and war- 
like events of the time are set forth 
with solemn pomp, the better to 
conceal a central void of hollow 
corruption. The king, though royal 
in his bearing, is omental false 
and mean in Ris nature, oak would 
be utterly contemptible did he 
stand alone in his baseness. But 
his brother-monarch is little leas 
insincere than himself, and the 
nobles, lay and clerical, are little 
better than this pair of kings. 
William Longsword alone exhibits 
the qualities of a true nobleman ; 
he alone takes no part in the hollow 
truce; he alone remains by the side 
of Constance on her throne of sor- 
row. Of this maze of intrigue, 
Fauleonbridge is the chorus and in- 
terpreter. He neither possesses, 
nor affects topossess, high principles; 


* his fortune is to be made; he has 


gained one step by accepting the 
bar sinister as a Plantagenet: he 
looks to ascend higher by playing 
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off one gamester against another. 
Commodity, as he candidly informs 
us, is his lord,and he will worship it; 
and we respect his candour, though 
we cannot say much for his disinte- 
restedness. 

In this the earliest in the chro- 
nological order of history, though 
not of composition, among Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, we are 
made to feel the existence of a 
power superior to both the throne 
and the factions of the nobles. 
The banner of the Church is still 
in the van of earthly policies, and 
prompts or seconds every temporal 
intrigue, and is the gainer in every 
collision. In Henry VIII. the 
Church, at first splendid and trium- 
p is in the end vanquished and 

umiliated; in King John her au- 
thority is paramount, and disobe- 
dience to her hests, whether by the 
English and French, is followed by 
defeat and disgrace. 

In Richard IT. we encounter a 
new phase of monarchy. The 
spiritual power is altogether in the 
background, not because her might 
has already waned, but because the 
controversy in hand needs not her in- 
terference. More than one hundred 
years have elapsed since the reign 
of John. In that interval the power 
of the nobles has been enfeebled, 
a succession of victories over the 
French and the Scots have rendered 
the Crown popular, and the wearer 
of it feels so confident in his title 
and his strength, that he can afford 
recklessly to gamble both of them 
away. The catastrophe and the 
moral compensation are produced as 
much by an inward change in 
Richard himself, as by external 
events. Amid all his follies and 
extravagances he has a noble kingly 
nature, awaiting only the purifica- 
tion of sorrow to resume its original 
lustre. He has profoundly dis- 
gusted his nobles; he has cut away 
the props of his throne; nor until 
it is tottering beneath him does he 
become aware of the dignity or 
duties of his station, or eager for 
either the love or respect of his 
pores. Nor does he fall so much 

y violence as by fraud. The 
usurpation of the crown has been 
long completed before it is publicly 
avowed. Bolingbroke acts as a king, 
and his adherents regard him as 
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such, although all the while he bruits 
it abroad that he has returned from 
exile merely to demand his birth- 
right,and theremoval of abuses. The 
feudal brilliance of the age, so pro- 
minent in King John, is displayed 
in Richard IT. in the opening scenes 
alone. After that bright and stirring 
dawn the day is overcast, and sets 
in grief and masterless passion. 

The key-note which is sounded in 
the first play of this historical series 
is scarcely audible again in the 
trilogy devoted to the life and acts 
of Henry V.—for that monarch is 
evidently Shakespeare’s favourite 
hero in English history, and the 
principal character of the dramas in 
which he appears. The ecclesiasti- 
cal power in these plays, as well as 
in the earlier written triad of Henry 
VI, is little more than the instru- 
ment of the secular, and has little 
state or dignity of its own. In 
Richard III, again, the stir and 
strife of the great feudal houses 
are on the wane. The old 
aristocracy are jealously combating 
with the upstart nobility of the 
Woodvilles, and the last heir of the 

rincely line of York serves his 
action, no less than his own ambi- 
tion, by bringing them to the 
block. A reign is then passed 
over, for although Ford, in his 
Perkin Warbeck, has skilfully 
selected one episode from it as 
suited to the stage, the general 
sway of Henry VII. was too peace- 
able and merely political to afford 
proper nutriment for the historical 
drama. With the accession of his 
son, however, a new epoch begins, 
an epoch springing in lusty youth 
and vigour from the prosaic level 
of the preceding reign. The civil 
wars were at an end; the present 
heir of the Red and the White 
Roses was unquestioned in his title 
to the throne ; the territorial mag- 
nates had become a court noblesse, 
and Henry VIII., under the politic 
guidance of his cardinal-minister, 
combined almost despotic power 
with a large measure of his people’s 
love. 

As the conclusion of this un- 
rivalled series of history in dra- 
matic form we may expect to find 
in Henry VIII. « repetition and 
resumption of the main elements 
of the preceding plays. If we are 
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right in conjecturing that the poet 
intended to connect them by some 
common and pervading features, 
the harmony of art will require that 
between the first and the last there 
shall be some points of near rela- 
tion, as well as of direct antagonism. 
And accordingly we find both affi- 
nity and opposition in King John 
and in Henry VIII. The king is 
no longer ruled by the Church, but 
he rules through an ecclesiastic; 
the nobles are no longer at variance 
with the Crown, but cluster around 
and contribute to its splendour. 
The old feuds indeed have not 
burned out. The old nobility can- 
not stomach the parvenu Wolsey ; 
the lay lords are impatient of the 
influence of the spiritual; and the 
latter enlist in their service men 
whom they have raised from obscu- 
rity. For the first time also in this 
historical panorama, we meet with 
the Commons of England; not, in- 
deed, distinctly limned, yet not 
obscurely indicated. In Henry VI. 
we have Jack Cade only, and his 
Jacquerie. Bolingbroke, indeed, 
doffs his bonnet to the multitude, 
but it is with Absalom’s purpose of 
winning adherents. But Henry IV. 
was raised to the throne by the 
Percies and Worcesters, and not 
by their untitled adherents; and 

ichard III. courts the citizens of 
London rather that he may have the 
retext of a popular cry in his 
avour, than because the voice of 
the Common Hall wasas powerful as 
his men-at-arms. In Henry VIIL., 
however, we hear of the ‘grieved 
Commons;’ of oppressive taxation ; 
of grinding commissions ; of dangers 
from popular discontent; of un- 
mannerly language— 


Such which breaks 


The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. 


Perhaps the plastic power and 


tact of Shakespeare are more con- 
spicuous in this than in any other 
play of the historical series. Its 
elements, to any inferior hand, are 
ungenial. No great controversy is 
involved in its action, like that of 
the Roses; no overwhelming ca- 
tastrophe, like that of King John, or 
Richard IT.; no sudden metamor- 
—, like that of Henry V.; no 

ree Machiavelian spirit, informing 
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the whole, as in Richard ITT. The 
comic element is excluded: the fall 
of Buckingham and of Wolsey, the 
wrongs of Katharine, are notrelieved 
by glimpses of the squirearchy of 

loucestershire, or revellings at the 
Boar’s Head in Eastcheap. The 
incidents indeed are juridical. Buck- 
ingham is tried by the Court of High 
Commission, and convicted on the 
evidence of his steward; Wolsey’s 
ruin is wrought partly by the King’s 
wrath at the law’s delay, and partly 
by the King’s passion for Anne 
Boleyn ; mal atharine is dis- 
crowned on a plea cognisable by the 
Court of Arches. Yet the leaden 
ore of Hall’s Chronicle, from which 
Shakespeare has mainly derived his 
dramatic incidents, is transmuted by 
his potent elixir into gold as un- 
alloyed as that of the Midswmmer 
Night's Dream. He has turned to 
the highest poetry the prosaic deal- 
ings of courts and the world. And 
his tact is the more admirable from 
the circumstance that Queen Eliza- 
beth was among the spectators of 
the play. There was much offence 
in the matter, if not strictly looked 
to, and wisely handled. On the one 
hand dramatic truth and consistency 
were to be preserved, on the other 
the royal anger was to be dreaded. 
Yet by the royal bearing of Henry, 
by his festivity, his reliance at first 
on Wolsey, afterwards on Cran- 
mer; his readiness to redress the 
Commons’ grievances, and his show 
of justice in curbing the pride and 
retrenching the power of the Car- 
dinal—he has produced a picture 
which even a daughter could - 
plaud. Nevertheless, to the intelli- 
gent observer, he has drawn Henry 
as faithfully as Holbein himself. 
He has represented him as he 
was actually: haughty and self- 
willed, voluptuous and unfeeling; 
capricious alike in bestowing and in 
revoking favours ; possessing a rude 
sense of justice, and often revenge- 
ful only when affecting to be just. 
He has enlisted our entire sympathy 
for the victims—for Buckingham, 
the Queen, and even the Cardinal : 
he has kept out of sight the fatal 
vanity of Anne Boleyn, and repre- 


- sented her as irresistibly beautiful, 


and yet as regards her ill-fated mis- 
tress perfectly blameless. Finally, 
after the tragic passion of the scene 
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has ed away, and ‘ Edward 
hea ond Wolsey, aad the Queen, 
are released from their earthly ca- 
reer, he has imparted to this sad and 
stately drama a hopeful and trium- 
phant close. Cranmer, the repre- 
sentative of the new opinions, con- 
nects the era of Henry with that of 
Elizabeth, and although his pro- 
phetic vision of the great queen’s 
reign is not penned by Shakespeare’s 
hand, there is enough in his own 
unquestioned work to suggest the 
proper catastrophe. 

ith an opulence peculiar to him- 
self, Shakespeare, in fact, in Henry 
VIIZ, has included and interwoven 
three tragical stories. The fall of 
Buckingham, the fall of Wolsey, 
and the more lingering death of 
Katharine. Of these, the fall of 
Wolsey, and not, as Schlegel has 
stated, the calamities of the queen, 
is the central object of the group. 
The Cardinal smites with a two- 
edged axe. Buckingham and Ka- 
tharine have each thwarted and 
offended him: the former he strikes 
down by show of justice and real 
subornation: against the latter he 
sets in action the machinery of the 
divorce. But this weapon also is 
two-edged, and the great Cardinal 
is himself struck down by it #s soon 
as it has served his purpose with 
his victims. 

In contemplating the play itself 
we have been carried away from its 
— representation. It would 

e interesting, were it possible, to 
arrive at some conception of the 
effect of this drama upon spectators 
who lived before the days of 
theatrical decoration. It requires 
little stretch of the fancy to con- 
ceive Henry VIII. enacted in the 
court dresses of George IL, or 
in the more picturesque costume of 
the preceding century. Cato’s 
flowered gown and lackered chair 
served as well for English as for 
Roman dramas. The age had not 
grown ‘picked and curious;’ and 
was content.to see the players in the 
ordinary garb of well-dressed ‘ per- 
sons of quality.” But it does re- 


quire some power of imagination. 


to realize a play so capable of 
scenical illustration, performed with 
no other adjuncts than tapestry 

ings, and on stages little 
larger than the platform of an 
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ordi lecture-room. The mana- 
gers of the year of Grace 1600 
might very probably afford priest’s 
vestments for Wolsey and Cranmer, 
and farthingales for the beardless 
boys who ‘voiced’ Katharine and 
Anne Boleyn at the Globe or Bull 
theatres. But they assuredly were 
not at the pains to dress Henry 
after Holbein’s portrait, nor to ob- 
serve a difference between the cos- 
tume of Surrey and the Lord Cham- 
berlain. Nor have we, as in some 
others of Shakespeare’s historical 
dramas, any clue among the expla- 
nations of the chorus to guide us. 
From the chorus to Henry V., as 
well as from an often-cited passage 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesy, we may form an adequate 
notion of the rudeness of these 
early representations. Shake- 
speare’s ologues are indeed 
well worth the attention of modern 
m ers. Those in Henry V. es- 
postal , unite epic pomp and 
solemnity with lyrical earnestness, 
and are intended to remind the 
spectators that the grandeur of the 
actions described cannot be deve- 
loped on a narrow stage, and that 
they must therefore supply from 
theur own imaginations the defi- 
ciencies of the representation. 


Four or five most vile and ragged foils— 
Right ill disposed in brawl ridiculous— 
Disgraced the name of Agincourt. 


Henry VIII. was doubtless as in- ~ 
adequately represented as Henry V., 
and the fancy of the spectators was 
held in full play through the poverty, 
or rather through the absence, of 
decoration. 

Of such poverty we have no 
longer to complain, and perhaps 
have more reason to murmur at our 
present opulence. For if we in 
reality succeed in exhibiting the 
tumult of a great battle, the storm- 
ing of a fort, the splendour of a 
council-chamber, or the pomp of an 
ecclesiastical procession, we incur 
the opposite risk of rendering the 
spectator, by the power of these sen- 
able impressions, indifferent to the 
proper business of the seene and 
those who move upon it. The es- 
sential is sacrificed to the accessory. 
In this respect, however, the public 
and the managers have long since 
combined to spoil each other: the 
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one by demanding, the other by 
supplying ornament in excess, as the 
properinstrumentof dramaticattrac- 
tion. Whether Timotheus should 
— the prize, or both divide the 

lame, is a question which cannot 
be discussed within our present 
limits. 

While we doubt, however, whe- 
ther the rage for decoration be not 
equally prejudicial to the public and 
to the manager, and whether it be 
not a symptom of declining taste for 
the drama, we have no hesitation 
in giving all praise to Mr. Kean for 
the splendour and accuracy of his 
present representation. As a series 
of historical pictures there is nothing 
to desire ; and from the first scene 
to the last the spectator is gratified 
by the beauty of the groupings and 
the costume, by the brilliance of 
the court, the grace and harmony of 
the appointments, and the vraisem- 
blance of the whole to the age and 
manners of the Tudor reign. Nei- 
ther at any metropolitan theatre 
would Henry VIII. have been better 
performed ; the inferior characters 
are admirably sustained, and in a 
style very superior to that which we 
have wituessed in larger theatres, 
where the star system most unfortu- 
nately prevailed. The Cardinal is 
one of the best of Mr. Kean’s tragic 
impersonations. We have seen 
prouder priests, and his physique is 
not altogether well-suited to Wol- 
sey ; but his demeanour is dignified, 
his couception of the character just ; 
and, in a few cases, as, for example, in 
that which immediately sneniien his 
downfall, as well as in his closing 
interview with Cromwell, he ap- 

roved himself fully worthy of the 
gh position he has attained on the 
stage. 

We were not so entirely satisfied 
with Mrs. Kean’s impersonation of 
Katharine. We think that in some 
respects she followed a wrong lead. 
Mrs. Siddons, by her majestic per- 
formance of this character, has in 
some measure stereotyped it; and, 
in our opinion, both erroneously 
and unfortunately as regards its 
later representatives. Within her 


own circle none durst walk but she:. 


but what Mrs. Siddons did, by the 
necessity of her form and tempera- 
ment, is no intrinsical necessity of 
the character itself. Her statuesque 
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beauty impelled her to embody 
Katharine with the grandeur of 
Volumnia and Lady Macbeth ; but 
there is neither historical warrant 
nor dramatic statute enforcing such 
adherence to one accidental type. 
The historical queen was in her 
youth a dark-eyed and delicate 
Spanish woman, more remarkable 
for her quiet graces than for her 
majestic bearing; and at the time 
when her misfortunes began she 
was a confirmed invalid. Some 
years older than her husband, she 
was wasted beyond her years by 
her asceticism, by sickness, and the 
loss of all but one of her numerous 
issue. Having no male child, she 
felt her tenure upon Henry’s affec- 
tions unstable. He had set his 
heart upon bequeathing his crown 
to a son, and he was not a man to 
brook this or any other disappoint- 
ment. We do not, indeed, insist 
upon a close representation of her 
frail and faded aspect; but we 
demur to the violation of fact im- 
plied by making Katharine an im- 
erious and stately dame, who might 
Soe bearded her self-willed hus- 
band with equal self-will, and who 
would, in all probability, on the 
first symptoms of danger, have 
peremptorily dismissed Mistress 
Anne Boleyn from court. Moreover, 
by ascribing to the queen such dig- 
nity of bearing, the contrast whic 
Shakespeare has marked between 
the worn and wasted mistress, and 
the fresh and delicate beauty of the 
maid is altogether obliterated. And 
Mrs. Kean’s adoption of the Sid- 
donian manner is the more to be 
regretted, because there has been 
no abler representative of merely 
feminine grace and pathos for many 
years on the stage than this charm- 
ing and accomplished actress herself. 
either were we altogether 
pleased with her close imitation of 
the presence of sickness, and the 
egy of death in her final scene. 
here is an imaginative death pro- 
per to art, and an actual death too 
sacred for representation. To Mrs. 
Kean’s skill in delineating the latter 
too much commendation can hardl 
be given. But we submit that it 
was erroneous in art; and we are 
sure that it exceeded all legitimate 
ain to witness. It was the creep- 
ing shadow of dissolution ; the lan- 
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guor and the dread of the chamber 
of death itself. The real over- 
powered the ideal: the sculptor is 
not an anatomist, the painter does 
not reveal the secrets of physiology, 
when he imitates the texture of the 
skin, and the circulation of the 
blood beneath; and the actor over- 
steps his limits, when he subjects 
imaginative to actual truth. 

From Henry VIII. to the pro- 
ductions of the modern tragic 
Muse, the descent is measureless, 
and we are exposing ourselves to 
the charge of ‘bathos’ beyoad any 
recorded in the art of sinking in 
poetry, by referring to a five act 
drama of the present day. But we 
cannot omit the opportunity of 
adding a few words upon what are 
called ‘regular dramatic produc- 
tions.’ Love's Martyrdom is re- 

orted to have been placed in Mr. 

uckstone’s hands by a sponsor of no 
ordinary renown. We think, how- 
ever, that both the distinguished 
sponsor and the experienced mana- 
ger would have exercised a sounder 
discretion if they had tested more 
severely a drama whose highest 
merit is a fatal respectability. It is 
one of the numerous progeny of the 
Hunchback, and owes most of its 
good qualities to its derivation from 
that excellent play. But the copy is 
infelicitous. Master Walter's defor- 
mity is no just or lawful impediment 
to Julia’s filial affection. But the 
case is altered toto celo, when the 
lover und the guardian are united in 
the same person, and the mis-shapen 
wooer has the additional incum- 
brance of an unreasonable and crot- 
chety disposition. Again, there is 
a grave error in the management of 
the underplot in Love's Martyrdom. 
The courtship of Helen and Modus 
is an saneatiie relief to the graver 
passion of the Hunchback; but in 
the more recent drama, the relations 
of Julia and Clarence are unskilfully 
_—— with the main business of 
the play, and being equally painful, 
are oe wallet at all. This =" 
plot, indeed, causes the whole busi- 
ness to move heavily, and we can 
ascribe to Miss Faucit’s excellent 
acting alone the precarious existence 
of the Haymarket drama. We 
doubt also whether the liter 
merits of Love's Martyrdom wi 
atone for its feebleness as an acting 
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lay ; and, despite its pretensions, 

elieve that it is destined very 
peony to take its place on the 
shelf beside the Duchess Eleanor 
and other recent dramatic abortions. 

It has for some time been a fancy 
of periodical critics to denounce 
managers of theatres as the worst 
enemies of the dramatic poet. They 
ring interminable changes on trans- 
lations from the French, on the 
sacrifice of genius to stage con- 
venience, on the subordination of 
the play-writer to the servants and 
handmaidens of the scene, and on 
the jealous exclusion of dramas 
which do not, or cannot, directly 
minister to public caprice or mana- 
gerial profit. From the specimens 
onli afforded .of the modern 
poetical drama, we are disposed to 
think that a very slender proportion 
of genuine dramatic ability is ex- 
cluded from the theatre; and in 
short, that managersexercise a sound 
discretion for the most part in re- 
ees the wares presented to them. 

ithout regarding these gentlemen 
as judges from whom there is no 
appeal, we believe they know their 
own business very well, and that 
when they make a mistake, it is 
mostly when some piece has been 
foisted on them, rather than accepted 
by them. No manager in his senses 
would exclude such a play as the 
Hunchback from his theatre, or turn 
indifferently away from a proposal of 
Messrs. Taylor and Reade. Again, 
no sane manager wili be caught by 
the mere literary pretensions of an 
author, or palm on the public a 
respectable poem, under the miscon- 
ception that it will prove a popular 
drama. The grievance which authors 
endure from managerial prejudice, 
is, we suspect, of the very slenderest 
amount; and certainly, so far as we 
are acquainted with the ‘unacted 
drama,’ we are satisfied that its post- 
ponement to the Greek Calends is 
its only chance of escape from 
popular condemnation. 

A modern pit, indeed, is no longer 
a bench of judicial criticism. That 
work is performed in a much more 
perfunctory style than it was for- 
merly ; and a new play seldom runs 
the gauntlet of scholars and artists 
assembled in the front rows. ‘There 
was indeed much execrable criti- 
cism at a time when the drama was 
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a popular amusement; the age it- 
was conventional, and admired 

a good deal, both in writing and 
acting, that would now be insuffer- 
ably tedious. But far astray as our 
forefathers may have gone in the 
rinciples of good taste, they at 
t brought to the theatre an an- 
tecedent faith and earnestness from 
which we now shrink, or which are 
diverted to other and more perma- 
nent phases of art. Society is, in 
fact, in an adverse position to the 
drama, not so much because litera- 
ture, on the one hand, partly usurps 
its domain, and y anticipates 
its attractions, but also because 
it has reached a period of refine- 
ment incompatible with strong and 
natural emotions. We are become, 
in all that regards the theatre, a 
civil, similar, and impassive gene- 
ration. To touch our emotions, we 
need not the imaginatively true, but 
the physically real. The visions 
which our ancestors saw with the 
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evi word we speak, eve 
ao, letter we in. helps b 
form some character for good or 
evil, how great is the responsibility 
attaching to authors who, for the 
most part, exercise a wider influence 
than is within the reach of those 
who have never published a book. 
Again, if words be deeds in a cer- 
tain sense—the fruit of the lips, 
as they are called in Holy Scripture 
—we must expect that thoughts of 
falsehood will produce poisonous 
fruits. These fruits are unhappily 
oftenso fair to theeye, and sopleasant 
to the taste, that it is difficult to 
discover their real nature until they 
have produced their baneful effects, 
and it has become too late to apply 
a remedy. Heavy, indeed, is the 
sin which lies at the door of the 
caterers of all such pernicious food, 
and imperative the duty of exposing 
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mind’s eye, must be embodied for 
us in palpable forms. Ifa king dies 
on the stage, he must suffer mor- 
tality’s last pangs with all the cir- 
cumstances of a death-bed; the ex- 
pressive hints and bold outlines of 
our elder play-wrights no longer 
suffice, we must see the patient 
writhe anatomically. We neither be- 
lieve in part, nor prophesy in part ; 
all wate made palpable to sight, 
no less than to feeling; and this 
lack of imagination in the spectators 
affects equally both those who enact 
and those who construct the seene. 

We do not, indeed, despair of the 
—_— of new veins of dramatic 
art, and if we were inclined to des- 
= should entertain fresh and 
ively hopes from the moment we 
saw Mr. Tom Taylor’s last pro- 
duction at the Olympic. Of Séill 
Waters Run Deep, it is difficult to 
decide whether the composition or 
the representation be the more 
admirable. 


ANTIQUES*# 


them and holding them up to re- 
prehension. Now, we conceive that 
if a writer is bound to adhere strictly 
to truth when relating historical 
facts, he is equally bound to adhere 
to the principles of truth—to truth 
in its highest sense,—when entering 
the province of fiction. Not that 
he should so deal with fiction that 
it may be mistaken for history; if 
he did so, he would only be steering 
clear of Scylla to fall foul of Cha- 
rybdis. The historical dramas of 

akspeare and the historical no- 
vels of Scott are full of truth and 
reality, but we should never think 
of appealing to them in order to 
settle some vexed question of his- 
tory, or to clear up the mists in 
which some bygone fact is shrouded. 
Yet Shakspeare and Scott never 
departed from truth. We feel that 
the historical characters they por- 


* The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 
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tray must have thought the very 
thoughts which show themselves in 
the words attributed to them—that 
they must have been influenced by 
the very motives which are sup- 
posed to actuate their conduct. An- 
other thing to be remarked in re- 
gard to both Shakspeare and Scott 
is, that they did not invent cireum- 
stances that had never occurred ; 
moreover when speeches embalmed 
in history are put into the mouths 
of their heroes or heroines, they 
never alter or garble these in the 
slightest degree, or make any at- 
tempt to improve upon them for 
the sake of producing a more telling 
effect. If Shakspeare and Scott had 
not proceeded in this manner— if 
they had made Henry VIII. or 
James I. speak and act differ- 
ently from what they would have 
said or done, knowing what we do 
of the characters of these men from 
historical sources, they would have 
failed in their obligations to truth, 
and by putting lies into the mouths 
of the beings whom they had raised 
onee more to life, would have been 
guilty of exercising an influence of 
a most detrimental kind over the 
— mind, which, acute as it may 
eem itself to be in discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, is 
much more likely to be impressed— 
unconsciously indeed—by a work of 
imagination than by a meagre his- 
torical statement. hen this has 
been the case, and something has 
afterwards occurred to open the 
eyes of those who have thus been 
deceived, the mind is apt to turn 
away with disgust from the fiction, 
and to desire to rest upon the his- 
torical record alone; still, having 
been once deceived, it is now on the 
look out for inconsistencies which it 
is sure to find even there, and not 
understanding how to reconcile 
these, and to seize upon the great 
truth which is embodied in them, 
it loses its belief in history also, 
and becomes sceptical and faithless 
in regard to everything. 

Taking into account what is re- 
quired from a writer who bases 
works of imagination on historical 
facts, it is evident that none but 
those endowed with the rarely-be- 
stowed attributes of genius are 
capable of producing such works. 
Consequently their name is not 
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legion, and amongst them there are 
none who can claim to stand on 
the same level with either of the 

eat men to whom we have re- 
erred. Defoe perhaps comes near- 
est to them, in his striking History 
of the Plague, which was not 
built up of materials taken from 
the regions of imagination, but con- 
structed from facts ready to hand 
and familiar to all. To lay the plot 
of his story in a time so little re- 
moved from his own was, more- 
over, a far bolder venture than if 
he had taken for his subject some 
popular tradition, oscillating, as it 
were, on the horizon where legend 
and history, like sea and land, melt 
and merge in one another, for in 
this case any inaccuracy was sure 
to be detected and to grate pain- 
fully on the feelings. But so perfect 
is the master in his art that we are 
sure his cotemporaries must have 
read this wonderful journal with 
the same undisturbed impression of 
its vivid reality which we ourselves 
experience. ion, knowing as we 
do that it is not a bond fide journal, 
still so great is the power exercised 
over us by genius inspired by truth, 
that our minds are not in the least 
troubled by the recollection that it 
is fictitious ; we feel intuitively that 
any thoughtful serious person living 
i: konien during the plague must 
erforce so have written, and there- 
ore it signifies little whether he 
was a man of flesh and blood or a 
purely imaginative creation. 

Genius combined with truth need 
not, however, confine itself within 
the limits of the real world, as is very 
evident if we recall to mind the 
impressions of reality produced upon 
us by some of the scenes in the 
Tempest and Midsummer Night's 
Dream, or in the strange creations 
of another great master of fiction, 
who breathed over his stories such 
an atmosphere of reality as to make 
Gulliver seem almost an historical 
character, and his adventures as full 
of graphic truth as any related by the 
most veracious and conscientious of 
travellers. 

But when a story proceeds upon 
different principles, and is written 
in nana imitation of past times, 
then the interest it excites is of a 
different kind, and is derived mainly 
from the structure of the story, 
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and the fidelity with which it repro- 
duces certain modes of thought, 
manners, customs, and styles of ex- 
pression peculiar to those days, and 
not belonging to alltime. Wehave 
a specimen of thisin Hsmond. Asa 
literary tour de force it is certainly 
a remarkable production, imitating, 
closely, yet without servility, the 
forms of thought and expression 
current in Queen Anne’s time, which 
though now antiquated, have a plea- 
sant flavourabout them, that is some- 
what piquant to our dblasé modern 
taste. Yet, strangely enough, whilst 
we are reading the book, excellent 
imitation though it be, we never can 
divest ourselves of the recollection 
that it is an imitation; we never 
forget that the author is a very dif- 
ferent sort of character from his 
dramatis persone, or lose sight of 
his hand pulling at the strings by 
which he makes his puppets perform 
their several parts. Now faithfully as 
Shakspeare and Scott represent his- 
torical characters, they do not gene- 
rally make them speak the language 
of their times, and yet we are not 
half so conscious of this inconsis- 
tency as we are of Mr. Thackeray’s 
assuming a style with which he and 
we are not familiar, in order to make 
his picture more true to nature; 
therefore, great as his success has 
been, there is room for question- 
ing whether the pains he has taken 
may not, in some degree, have been 
thrown away, and whether he would 
not have made a stronger impres- 
sion on his readers if he had been 
content torun the risk of committing 
a few anachronisms, and satisfied 
himself with triumphing over the 
difficulties, plentiful enough, which 
would still have lain in his path. 
But we have now to deal with an- 
other class of writings, different in 
kind from any of these, and of very 
different tendency. The too-flat- 
tering reception given to Lady 
Willoughby's Diary, produced a 
swarm of imitations, vastly inferior 
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indeed to their predecessor, and 
yet meeting with a welcome such as 
we conceive is anything but credit- 
able to the taste or feeling of the 
public. As long as there is a de- 
mand for works of this description 
there will, of course, be a supply to 
meet it; it must, therefore, be our 
endeavour to show why wares of 
this kind do not merit the favour in 
which they are held before we can 
expect to see the market less abun- 
dantly stocked with books based on 
false principles, and which are little 
else than a tissue of sentimental 
unrealities and falsehoods. 

In Lady Willoughby’s Diary all 
danger of its being mistaken for a 
bond fide journal is removed by a 
notice inserted immediately after the 
title-page, acquainting the reader 
that ‘thestyle of printing and general 
eee of the volume have been 
adopted by the publishers merely 
to be in accordance with the design 
of the author, who in this work per- 
sonates a lady of the seventeenth 
century.’* ut there is nothing 
whatever on the title-page of The 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, or in any other part of the 
book, to give warning of its being a 
fabrication or an imitation. People 
are not always on the look-out for 
falsehoods, always on their guard 
against them, and any one who 
chooses to invent a bold story will 
always find hearers ready to put 
faith in him; but surely that does 
not tell in Ais favour? We would 
willingly believe that the writer of 
these books did not mean at first to 
deceive his readers, but so soon as 
he had discovered that he had led 
them astray he ought to have re- 
paired his error, and not allowed 
them any longer to mistake fiction 
for fact. One reason why they 
have gained the ear of so many 
readers is that they one and all affect 
an air of religious sentimentality, 
and are, therefore, gladly welcomed 
into the sanctums of those who 


* The first edition came out, however, without this intimation. One of the 
descendants of Lady Willoughby, chancing to see the book, was greatly taken by 
surprise, and in some indignation wrote to the publishers, to make inquiries as to 
the source whence the author professed to derive these family documents, since he 
could not understand how it was possible for him to have access to any of whose 
existence he was not himself aware. On being informed that the whole was 
imaginary, he insisted that a statement to that effect should be inserted in the 
forthcoming edition ; but even this concession did not reconcile him to the book, 


and he could never bear to hear its praises. 
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would not on any account be sus- 
pected of committing the mortal 
sin of reading a book which honestly 
avowed itself to be fictitious ; more- 
over, we know it for a fact that in 
book societies where works of fic- 
tion are prohibited, these journals 
are freely admitted, thanks to the 
mask they wear. Yet it argues ill 
for the judgment and discrimination 
of the public that it should not long 
ere this have discovered that the 
same hand is visibly at work in all 
these writings, whether it be en- 
gaged in penning the diary of her 
Who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head ; 

or in jotting down the various inci- 
dents in the Life of Edward Os- 
borne, Citizen and Clothworker of 
London, in the Sixteenth Century. 
The style is the same in all these 
diaries ; the writer gives us nothing 
in any one of them ut the reflex of 
himself; a few pretty conceits and 
graceful fancies covering a large 
void of ideas are their distinguishing 
characteristics. The author's stock- 
in-trade consists, in addition to these 
things of an antiquated mode of 
spelling, but he is not particular in 
adhering to any fixed rules, some- 
times retaining, sometimes omitting, 
the final e in such words as cost and 
nest—then changing such words as 
forced into forct, che into en- 
hanct. He also enlists into his ser- 
vice a few obsolete words such as 
misproud, frounced, purfled, &c., 
and such phrases as ‘ handsomlie sa- 
luting me,’ ‘after a perilous sort,’ &e. 
The word ‘ avised’ 1s evidently a par- 
ticular favourite, and it is made to do 
a great deal of hard and various 
duty : ‘I was avised to put on a 
green satin gown ;’ ‘I am avised to 
think she prayed;’ ‘Mr. Busire 
was avised to ask Mr. Milton.’ 
We are also told that ‘Mr. Ag- 
new translated passages out of 
Thuanus his Historie, &c., &e. 
These are the materials with which 
the author manufactures his literary 
wares, and with which he imposes on 
the credulity of his readers. That 
these books are essentially modern in 
thought and style, notwithstanding 
the peculiarities the writer seeks to 
infuse into them, may be seen ata 
lance from the following extract. 
(rs. Powell, the mother of the 
heroine, had just returned from a 
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fruitless visit to Sandford, whither 
she had gone to try to induce her 
brother John to lend Mr. Powell 
£500, for the purpose of clearing 
off a debt a by him to a certain 
‘party,’ the ‘party’ being no 
other than Mr. John Milton. 

Nothing particular was said till the 
younger ones were gone to bed, and 
father and mother were taking some 
wine and some toast. Then, says 
father, ‘Well, wife, have you got the 
five hundred pounds ?” 

‘No,’ she answers, rather carelessly. 

‘IT told you how ’twould be,’ says 
father ; ‘ you might as well have staid at 
home.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Powell,’ says mother, 
‘so seldom as I stir from my own 
chimney-corner, you need not to grudge 
me, I think, a few days among our 
mutual relatives.’ 

‘I shall go to gaol,’ says father. 

‘Nonsense,’ says mother. ‘To gaol 
indeed !’ 

‘Well, then, who is to keep me from 
it,’ says father, laughing. 

‘I will answer for it, Mr. Milton will 
wait a little longer for his money,’ says 
mother; ‘he is an honourable man, I 
suppose.’ 

‘I wish he may think me one,’ says 
father ; ‘and, as to alittle longer, what 
is the good of waiting for what is as 
unlikely to come eventually, as now?’ 

‘You must answer that yourself,’ 
says mother, looking weary. ‘I have 
done what I can, and can do no more.’ 

‘Well, then, ’tis lucky matters stand 
as they do,’ says father. ‘Mr. Milton 
has been much here in your absence, 
my dear, and has taken a liking to our 
Moll ; so, believing him, as you say, to 
be an honourable man, I have promised 
he shall have her.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cries mother, turning 
red, and then pale.’ 

‘Never farther from nonsense,’ says 
father, ‘for ’tis to be, and by the end of 
the month, too,’ 

Tt is not alone for the purpose of 
showing how modern in thought, 
style, and expression, these diaries 
really are, that we have made the 
above extract, but because it is the 
first link in a chain of extraor- 
dinarily careless mistakes, which we 
are surprised should not have at 
once so offended the taste of the 
readers, as to have made them lose 
all patience with an author who 
thus shows that he deepinns alike 
the vrai and the vraisemblable. 

The conversation above recorded 
took place on the 26th of May, so 
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no wonder that Mrs. Powell should 
have turned red and then pale on 
finding that her daughter was not 
only engaged, but was to be married 
by the end of the month ; at least so 
her daughter records the matter in 
her diary. But she is not at all par- 
oe — dates ; it - however, 
rhaps rather too much to expect 
thata young lady in love edit tame 
any distinct perception of the days 
of the month, though how she could 
fall into such complete misappre- 
hension of them is a little incom- 
rehensible. She tells us that Mr. 
ilton ‘asked her to be his’ on 
the 22nd of May, that day being 
Tuesday. Yet soon afterwards she 
speaks of the 24th of May as falling 
on a Saturday. On Tuesday the 
27th, Mr. Powell informs his 
daughter that she is to be married 
on the Monday before Whitsun- 
tide. The next date which is given 


in the diary is the 22nd of May— 
how or why we have retrograded it 
is impossible to say. The 22nd of 
May is now Monday, and is a day of 
———— for the marriage, ‘all 
ustle and confusion, slaying of 
a og makin 


of pastrie, &c.’ 
n the 23rd of May she writes, 
‘To-morrow the village bells will 
ring for the marriage of Mary 
Powell,’ and thus it appears that 
instead of being married the Mon- 
day before Whitsuntide, the wedding 
es place on Wednesday, that is, 
two days after Mr. Milton had 
‘asked her to be his,’ and two days 
before her mother had beeninformed 
of the engagement. 

But the author of Mary Powell 
commits graver faults than are 
involved in such a want of the 
commonest skill as regards attention 
to dates; for she not only does not 
scruple to invent circumstances 
which never took place, but to falsify 
the facts on which it is evident she 
professes to base her fiction. A little 
while before Mary Powell's marriage 
she writes that her mother is ‘takin 
her into the kitchen, pantry, an 
store-room, telling her it is needful 
she should improve in housewifery, 
seeing she would soon have a home 
of her own.’ 

But (she goes on to say), I think 
mother knows not, and I am afraid to 
tell her, that Mr. Milton has no home of 
his own to carry me to, but only lodg- 
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ings, which have well suited his bachelor 
state, but may not, ’tis likely, beseem a 
lady to live in. He deems so himself, 
and says he will look out for a hired 
house at our leisure. 


On her marriage, Mrs. Milton 
says, in her diary, that her husband 
took her to his lodgings at Mr. Rus- 
sell’s, taylor, Bride’s Churchyard, 
and it is evidently her discontent 
with this dismal abode, far more 
than her dislike to the society Milton 
gathers around her, which makes 
her long for her country home. 
On the 21st of August, three months 
after her marriage, she gladly ac- 
cepts the invitation sent her by her 
friends to return to them, and some 
time after this, being on a visit to 
her cousin, Rose Agnew, she writes— 


‘Oh, if Milton lived but in the 
poorest house in the country, methinks 
I could be very happy with him.’ 

Chancing to make the above remark 
to Rose, she cried, ‘And why not be 
happy with him in Aldersgate-street ? 

I briefly replied, that he must get the 
house first, before it were possible to tell 
whether I could be happy there or not. 

Rose stared, and exclaimed, ‘Why, 
where do you suppose him to be now?’ 

‘ Where, but at the taylor’s, in Bride’s 
Churchyard ? I replied. 

She clasped her hands with a look I 
never shall forget, and exclaimed, in a 
sort of vehement passion, ‘Oh! cousin, 
cousin, how you throw your own happi- 
ness away. How awful a pause must 
have taken place in your intercourse 
with the man whom you promised to 
abide by till death, since you know not 
that he has since taken possession of 
his new home, that he strove to have it 
ready for you at Michaelmas.’ 


Now, the truth about this matter 
is that some time prior to his mar- 
riage Milton had taken a commo- 
dious house in a garden in Alders- 
gate-street (times are a little altered 
in Aldersgate-street since then), 
and had there opened an academy 
for boys. It was owing to his 
school increasing very rapidly, and 
his father coming to live with him, 
that he felt it was desirable so 
large a family should have a female 
head, and hence his marrying Mary 
Powell. It is equally well known 
that it was the society into which 
his wife was introduced by Milton, 
different far from the gay associates 
she had had in her father’s house, 
which was the motive of her writing 
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to her friends to ask them to let 
her pay them a visit, and the reason 
of her leaving her husband's house 
after a trial of one month of it. It 
is one thing to invent new and pro- 
bable circumstances when writing a 
story founded on facts; but itisa very 
different and exceedingly reprehen- 
sible thing to take in hand a set of 
facts, and so alter and distort them, 
or so cover them with falsities, that 
scarcely a grain of truth remains. 
These are the kind of practices 
which unsettle our faith in every- 
thing, sap the very foundations of 
truth, and leave us no resting-place 
of certainty or trust. 

One word more and we have 
done with Mary Powell. Milton’s 
most trivial sayings would of course 
have great interest and value for 
us, if we could depend upon their 
genuineness, but such trivialities 
would lose all their value—would 
become intolerable—if fictitious ; it 
would be their literal truth which 
alone would give them value. This 
it is which makes us scarcely able 
to tolerate the following passage 
which the author of Mary Powell 
gives as a specimens of Milton’s 

ily conversation. Mrs. Milton 
has been reading a letter from her 
mother, describing the miserable 
state to which her family is re- 
duced :— 


Mine eyes were yet swollen with 
tears, when my husband slipt in. He 
asked, ‘ What ails you, precious wife?’ 

I could but sigh, and gave him the 
letter. 

Having read the same, he says, ‘ But 
what, my dearest? Have we not ample 
room here for them all? I speak as to 
generals, you must take care for par- 
ticulars, and stow them as you will. 
There are plenty of small rooms for the 
boys, but, if your father, being infirm, 
needs a ground-floor chamber, you and 
I will mount aloft.’ 

I could but look my thankfulness, 
and kiss his hand. 

‘Nay,’ he added, with increasing 
gentleness, ‘think not that I have seen 
your cares for my own father without 
loving and blessing you. Let Mr. 
Powell come, and see us happy. It 
may tend to make him so. Let him 
and his abide with us, at least, till the 
spring; his lads will study and play 
with mine; your mother will help you 
in your housewifery; the two old men 
will chirp beside the Christmas hearth, 
and, if I find thy weekly bills the 
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heavier, ’t will be but to write another 
book, and make a better bargain for it 
than I did for the last. We will use 
hospitality without grudging, and, as 
for your own increase of cares, I sup- 
pose ‘twill be but to order two legs of 
mutton instead of one.’ 
And so with a laugh left me. 


We fear it will not be with any- 


thing half so pleasant as a laugh 
that we shall take our leave of Mary 
Powell. 


Cherry and Violet: a Tale of the 
Great Plague, by the author of 
Mary Powell, is the next book on 
our list. It has for motto the 
couplet-— 


As I sat by myself, I talked to myself, 
And thus to.myself said I. 


Pity it is that the writer did not 
follow the example of the author of 
these lines, and be content with him- 
self for his only listener, as he would 
then have spared us the necessity 
of performing a task that is any- 
thing but agreeable. If in the 
Diary of Mary Powell we had to 
complain of the distortion of facts, 
and the introduction of incidents 
intended to be like, and yet quite 
unlike those which really occurred, 
we have now to expose instances of 
plagiarism so palpable that we 
wonder to find any one bold enough 
to commit thefts so certain of detec- 
tion. 

The tale of the Great Plague is 
related by Cherry, the daughter of 
a hairdresser living on ndon 
Bridge, a ‘ personable charming 
man, short of stature, with a nose 
somewhat awry.’ In dress his taste 
was excessive, neat, yet gaudy, 
for he wore a ‘ennigbentoaal 
suit on Sundays, the colours of whie 
did too much swear at one another.’ 
Our estimate, by the way, of charm- 
ing men, as well as our taste in 
attire, has somewhat changed since 
then. The family consisted of 
father and mother, their daughter 
Cherry ; a nephew, by name Mark 
Blenkinsop, and ‘a very learned and 
excellent man,’ the Reverend Natha- 
niel Blower, afriendof Doctor Fuller, 
whom Cherry describes as being 
generally ‘upon the merry pin.’ 
This Mr. Blower leads ‘a removed 
life, ministering and being minis- 
tered to by many of his flock on 
the sly.’ 
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Though called a story of the 
plague, we hear nothing of the 
pestilence until we reach page 140, 
and then the account of it occupies 
only one hundred pages, in which 
there is not a single incident that is 
not plagiarized from Defoe, and spoilt 
in the stealing, as we shall endea- 
vour to show. When the plague is 
almost at its worst, Cherry goes 
to seek for her father, who had 
not returned home at the time 
he had promised; and thinkin 
he must have gone to her massed 
cousin’s house, she bends her steps 
thither. 


At length I reached Mark’s house. 
*Twas also shut up; anda watchman 
sat smoking on the door-step. He said, 
* Young woman, what do you want ?’ 

I said, ‘I want to speak to Mark 
Blenkinsop.’ 

He said, ‘ Nobody must go out or in. 
The house is under visitation.’ 

My heart sank, when I remembered 
Mark's forebodings of himself, and I 
said, ‘Is he dead?’ 

‘I know not whether he be dead or 
no,’ replied the watchman. ‘A maid- 
servant was put into the cart the night 
before last, and a ’prentice the night 
before that. Since then they've kept 
mighty quiet, and asked for nothing, 
though I've rung the house-bell two or 
three times. But a night-watch told 
me that a woman put her head out of 
window during the night, and called 
out, ‘ Oh, death! death! death!’ three 
several times.’ 

I said, ‘ Ring the bell again.’ 

He did so, and pulled it so violently 
that the wire broke. We gave each 
other a blank look. 

‘See,’ said I, ‘ there’s a window open 
on the second story.’ 

“Tis where the woman put out her 
head and screeched during the night,’ 
said he. 

‘Could you not get a ladder,’ said I, 
‘and look in?” 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I will, if you will 
stay here, and see that no one comes out 
while I am gone.’ ... . 

Presently the watchman returned with 
a ladder, but it was too short, so that he 
had to go for another This time 
he was much longer away, so that I was 
almost beside myself with waiting. .. . 
Then the watchman and another man 
appeared, carrying a long ladder between 
them. They set it against the window, 
and the watchman went up. When he 
had looked in, he cried out in a fearful 
voice — 

‘ There’s a woman in white lying all 
along the floor, seemingly dead, with a 
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basket of jewels in her hand, Shall I 
in?’ 

* Ay, do,’ I exclaimed 

Then up came two men, saying— 

‘We are from my Lord Mayor, em- 
powered to seal up any property that 
may be left, if the family indeed be 
dead.’ 

So they went up the ladder too, and 
the other man had no mind to go now, 
and presently the watchman comes out 
of the house door, looking very pale; 
and says he— 

‘ Besides the lady on the floor with all 
her jewels about her, there’s not a soul 
alive or dead in the house; the others 
must have escaped over the back walls 
and out-houses.’ 


Now let us turn to Defoe, and 
see what he says at page 99 :— 


Passing through Token-house Yard in 
Lothbury, of a sudden a casement vio- 
lently opened just over my head, and a 
woman gave three frightful screeches, 
and then cried, ‘Oh, death! death! 
death!’ in a most inimitable tone, and 
which struck me with horror and a 
chillness in my very blood. ... . 

A watchman had been employed to 
keep his post at the door of a house 
which was infected, or said to be in- 
fected, and was shut up. He had been 
there all night for two nights together, 
as he told his story; and the day 
watchman had been there one day, and 
was come to relieve him. All this 
while no noise had been heard in the 
house, no light had been seen, they 
called for nothing, sent him of no 
errands, which used to be the chief 
business of the watchman, neither had 
they given him any disturbance, as he 
said, from the Monday afternoon, when 
he heard great crying and screaming in 
the house, which, as he supposed, was 
occasioned by some of the family dying 
just at that time. It seems, the night 
before, the dead-cart, as it was called, 
had been stopped there, and a servant- 
maid had been brought down to the 
door dead, and the buriers or bearers, as 
they were called, put her into the cart, 
wrapped only in a green rag, and carried 
her away. 

The watchman had knocked at the 
door, it seems, when he heard that noise 
and crying as above, and nobody an- 
swered, a great while; but at last one 
looked out, and said, with angry, quick 
tone, and yet a kind of crying voice, or 
a voice of one that was crying, ‘What 
do you want, that ye make such a 


knocking ?’ 


He answered, ‘IT am the watchman. 
How do you do? What is the matter? 

The person answered, ‘What is that 
to you? Stop the dead-cart.’ 
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This it seems was about one o'clock ; 
soon after, as the fellow said, he stopped 
the dead-cart, and then knocked again, 
but nobody answered. He continued 
knocking, and the bellman called out 
several times, ‘ Bring out your dead!’ 
But nobody answered, till the man that 
drove the cart, being called to other 
houses, would stay no longer, and drove 
away. 

The watchman knew not what to 
make of all this, so he let them alone 
till the morning man or day watchman, 
as they called him, came to relieve him, 
giving him an account of the particulars, 
They knocked at the door a great while, 
but nobody answered; and they ob- 
served that the window or casement at 
which the person had looked out who 
had answered before continued open, 
being up two pair of stairs. 

Upon this, the two men, to satisfy 
their curiosity, got a long ladder, and 
one of them went up to the window and 
looked into the room, where he saw a 
woman lying dead upon the floor in a 
dismal manner, having no clothes on 
her but her shift ; but though he called 
aloud, and, putting in his long staff, 
knocked hard on the floor, yet nobody 
stirred or answered, neither could he 
hear any noise in the house. 

He came down again upon this, and 
acquainted his fellow, who went up also, 
and finding it just so, they resolved to 
acquaint either the Lord Mayor or some 
other magistrate of it, but did not offer 
to go in at the window. The magis- 
trate, it seems, upon the information of 
the two men, ordered the house to be 
broke open, a constable and other per- 
sons being appointed to be present that 
nothing might be plundered; and ac- 
cordingly it was so done, when nobody 
was found in the house but that young 
woman, who, having been affected and 
past recovery, the rest had left her to 
die by herself, and were every one gone, 
having found some way to delude the 
watchman, and to get open the door, or 
get out at some back door, or over the 
tops of the houses. 


It would oceupy too much space 
to give other specimens of this kind 
of plagiarism, one of the most glaring 
instances of which is the account 
given by Mark Blenkinsop of his 
camping out in Epping Forest, in 
which, although the text of Defoe 
is perhaps not followed to the letter, 
his incidents form the staple of the 
narration. Not only however does 
the writer of Cherry’s journal make 
no scruple about appropriating to 
himself that which does not belong 
to him, but he does his best to spoil 
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it as soon as he has got possession 
of it. For instance, Cherry tells us 
that during the plague— 

The cry from every pulpit and every 
altar was, ‘Spare, oh, Lord, spare thy 
people, whom thou hast redeemed with 
thy precious blood.’ 

Of course it was, since this sen- 
tence occurs in the Litany used in 
churches at all times. But look 
how Defoe puts it, and see how in 
his hands these words are made the 
point of one of the most striking 
incidents in his diary : 

A clergyman went every evening 
through the streets of Whitechapel, and, 
with his hands lifted up, repeated that 
part of the Liturgy of the Church con- 
tinually, ‘Spare, good Lord, spare thy 
people, whom thou hast redeemed with 
thy most precious blood.’ 

How life-like is this picture, 
bringing before us in so few words 
all the impressiveness and solemnity 
of the scene: the dusk of the even- 
ing; the heavy ominous silence 
suddenly broken by these wailing 
words; the man, a maniac as some 
thought him, pacing up and down 
the streets with his hands lifted up, 
and his doleful voice imploring 
mercy from Heaven! 

We had intended to give some 
account of the nature of The Collo- 
quies of Edward Osborne, ‘ whose 
romance, we are told by a well- 
known writer, ‘is now-a-days in 
every one’s hands; but we have 
already almost reached our pre- 
scribed limits. It is a diary pur- 
porting to be written in 1547-59, 
therefore some hundred years be- 
fore Cherry put pen to paper; but 
there is not the slightest discernible 
difference between the two in point 
of style. The following extract 
might easily be mistaken for a leaf 
taken out of Cherry’s or Mary 
Powell’s diary, or even out of yours, 
fair reader : 

Yes, those were happy days. All the 
fairer now for the dark ones that were 
coming. The only sorrow among us, 
that I remember was, when the pes- 
tilence broke out in the fifth year of our 
young king, which at first only prevailed 
in the north, but at length reached Lon- 
don, where it raged with prodigious 
fury, carrying off 800 souls the first 
week, and mostly after a sickness of 
only twelve or twenty-four hours. We 
had it not on the bridge, which was 
attributed to the free access of fresh air 
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to our dwellings. Howbeit, mistress 
Anne (like a ministering angel as she 
was—such a child, too—only in her 
twelfth year) must needs go about re- 
lieving poor wretches in their dwellings, 
whereby she caught a low fever, that 
brought her to death’s door, and filled 
the house with tears. 


Let us compare this with an ex- 
tract from a journal kept in 1659 by 
Anthony 4 Wood, then residing at 
Oxford. 


In October, 1659, James Quin, M.A., 
and one of the senior students of 
Christ Church, a Middlesex man born, 
the son of Walter Quin, of Dublin, 
died in a crazed condition. A. W. had 
some acquaintance with him, and hath 
several times heard him sing with great 
admiration. His voice was a bass, and 
he had a great command of it. “Twas 
very strong, and exceeding trouling, but 
he wanted skill, and could scarce sing in 
consort. He had been turned out of his 
student’s place by the visitors, but 
being well acquainted with some great 
men of those times that loved musick, 
they introduced him into the company 
of Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, who 
loved a good voice and instrumental 
music well. He heard him sing with 
very great delight, liquored him with 
sack, and in conclusion said, ‘Mr. 
Quin, you have done very well, what 
shall I do for you? To which Mr. 
Quin made answer with great com- 
pliments, of which he had command, 
with a great grace, that, ‘your Royal 
Highness would be pleased to restore 
him to his student’s place,’ which he 
did accordingly, and so kept it to his 
dying day. 

What relish, what reality there is 
in this little anecdote; what a new 
light does it cast on him who, used 
as he was to ‘ treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils,’ had music in his soul 
notwithstanding. The very home- 
liness of the language has a charm 
which not one of these fictitious nar- 
ratives can boast. When we think 
of the stores of amusement and in- 
struction to which we may have re- 
course, the treasures of interest, 
increasing every year, as the periods 
they describe become further ané fur- 
ther removed from us, in the history 
garnered up in such journals as those 
of Pepys, of Evelyn, and of Lucy 
Hutchinson, in such documents as 
the Paston Papers, and such me- 
moirs as those of Mrs. Godolphin, 
we feel painfully conscious of the 
want of taste and right feeling which 
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a too numerous class of readers ex- 
hibit in preferring to the rich flash- 
ing of real gems the dead shining of 
such Irish diamonds as those with 
which the author of Mary Powell 
supplies them. We do not so much 
blame him for going on with a ma- 
nufacture which is evidently a pro- 
fitable one, but we do greatly pity 
those who prove that they are either 
entirely wanting in the power to 
discriminate between the true and 
the false, or that they do not care 
to use it. If the belief in table- 
aoe be a telling sign of some- 
thing faulty in the present system 
of education, surely the readiness 
to be satisfied with stones instead of 
bread is another, to which it behoves 
us to give earnest heed. 
The public, which encourages 
this spurious kind of literature, is, 
however, ultimately responsible for 
its production. In these days lite- 
rature has become a profession, and 
its walks are crowded with male and 
female candidates, ready to write 
at the shortest notice, ‘tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, scene in- 
dividable, or poem unlimited.’ And 
as the cardidates are many, and 
the prizes “ew, it is no wonder that 
when an author hits upon a taking 
vein of writing he should be apt to 
ae it usque ad nauseam. As 
ong as authors wrote because they 
had something to say, readers might 
at least expect to find in every book 
more or less of original ideas or well 
digested learning, expressed with 
proper attention to style. But now 
that the surface of literature is over- 
spread by ‘a crowd of critics, com- 
mentators, and compilers,’ living by 
their pens, we must not be surprised 
that writers of this kind should al- 
ways be ready to employ their skill 
in any description of literary handi- 
eraft which the public will buy, nor 
that publishers are constantly on 
the look-out more for that which will 
sell than that which is good in itself. 
As we have said, the responsibility 
rests with the public, which neglects 
the highest kind of literature and 
encourages trash. If there were 
more literary feeling in the country, 
better books would be more common, 
because it would pay authors to give 
more time and thought to their 
works, and publishers to produce 
them. But whilst books are bought 
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as furniture, or for the social position 
of their authors, or on account of 
their smart bindings or showy illus- 
trations, or as shilling volumes to kill 
time on a railway—from any cause 
rather than their literary merit—we 
despair of any great improvement 
in the world of letters taking place. 
One visitor went to see Haydon’s 
pictures, whilst thousands flocked 
to Tom Thumb. The same thing 
happens every day in literature. 


Since this article was written, 
another birth has been added to the 
already numerous progeny of ‘Mai 
Powell.’# We aka the - 
arrival with much more satisfaction 
than we were able to accord to any of 
its brethren, mainly because it is the 
offspring of times near to our own. 
The story is laid in the last century, 
and there is none of the affectation 
about it, or the attempts at decep- 
tion, which formed such marked 
characteristics of the author's earlier 
productions. In this one the writer 
moves more easily amongst his fic- 
titious characters, and out of very 
slender materials constructs an in- 
teresting story, over which a spare 
half hour may be quietly and plea- 
santly spent. There is little plot, 
little incident, in the tale, which is 
merely an account of some twenty 
years of the life of Clarinda Sin- 
gleheart and her brother William, 
a simple-minded, quaint, and shy 
clergyman. Their manner of life 
at Mapleshead, the living to which 
William Singleheart has been pre- 
sented by Clarinda’s quondam 
lover, Mr. Burrell, forms the 
chief staple of this little volume, 
and a pretty Arcadian picture it is, 
almost too Arcadian for us to realize 
in these stirring, tumultuous times 
of ours. Clarinda is deprived of her 
lover at the very outset of the story, 
through a mistake of her forgetful 
brother, who had omitted to post 
the letter in which she had accepted 
him, and it is not until two or three 
years afterwards she discovers how 
it happened that Mr. Burrell had, 
as she imagined, cast her off in 
order to marry another. It was 
the evening after their arrival at 
Mapleshead ; she had gone to her 
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room, the ‘haunted chamber,’ and 
there she chanced to stumble over a 
box belonging to her brother. 


‘Patty might have pushed this a little 
out of the way,’ thought she, and at- 
tempting to do so herself the lid became 
displaced. She somewhat idly took up 
what lay uppermost, to satisfy her 
curiosity, as her maid had done before 
her. It was indeed the coat William 
had laid aside to go into new mourning 
for his mother; and out of the pocket 
fell two or three letters. As Clarinda 
picked them up, she observed with some 
surprise that they were sealed; she 
turned one over to look at the address ; 
it was in her own hand, directed to John 
Burrell! How long she sat there on the 
ground, to which she might otherwise 
have fallen, she never knew. 

Then John Burrell had never received 
her acceptance of his offer! John 
Burrell had waited for it in vain! John 
Burrell had endured all the pangs of 
hope deferred, suspense, misgiving, the 
fever-fit of impatience, the chill cold 
fear, disappointment, anger, despair, 
which she had thought only her own 
portion. John Burrell would not have 
married his present wife had he received 
this letter! The story of what their lives 
might have been together, starting up 
before her eyes like a picture, brought 
tears to her eyes. She wept bitterly. 

. « . . Clarinda shed no more tears. 
She remained cast half recumbent on the 
ground, her arms listlessly resting on 
the trunk, the letters lying in her lap, 
a sensation at her heart as if a cord were 
tightly tied around it—the very image 
of despair. 

She started when the clock struck 
one. A man’s step, too, was on the 
stair—the unconscious author of her 
woes having had a sound refreshing nap 
in his arm-chair, was coming up to bed. 
With a shiver she rose at once from her 
self-abandoning posture; there was a 
feeling of repulsion in her gentle heart— 
for the first time in her life—against that 
guileless brother. His foot has 
reached the last stair—‘God forgive 
me!’ she says to herself, and tears, 
heaven’s own dew, moisten her burning 
eyes. She goes to her window. Those 
holy stars that have shone over all 
human troubles since the first awful 
night after the Fall, are shining all above 
—and there are one or two pale un- 
twinkling planets. ‘Oh Lord, our 
Governor, how excellent is Thy name in 
all the earth! Thou that hast set Thy 
glory above the heavens! When I con- 
sider the heavens, even the work of Thy 
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fingers, the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained—what is man that 
Thou so regardest him, and the son of 
man that Thou so visitest him ? 

‘Oh God, Thy will be done,’ thought 
she, ‘on earth as it is in heaven!’—and 
hastily gathering up the letters, and 
a aside the box, she threw open 

er door just as William approached 
it, erying, — ‘Do come in for a mo- 
ment, William, and help me to admire 
Sirius.’ 

She put out her light as she spoke, 
and he left his in the gallery, and shut it 
out. They stood together in the dark, 
at that old oaken window, with its deep 
window seats and small lozenge panes, 
looking out in perfect silence, he with 
his arm round her waist. 

‘ How solemn, how peaceful, the night 
is,’ saidhe, atlength. ‘But you must be 
very tired, dear Clary. Do you know 
that it is very late ?’ 

‘It is late,’ said she, with all her ac- 
customed sweetness, ‘and I own I am 
tired, so I will now go to bed. Good 
night.’ 

‘Good night.’ 


Years pass by. John Burrell is 
a frequent and always welcome visi- 
tor at Mapleshead; at last he con- 
fides his only child to William and 
Clarinda’s care ; then his wife dies ; 
his feelings towards the woman 
whom he had had reason to suppose 
had received his offer «vith ‘ sales, 
contumely, and ingratitude,’ had 
entirely changed. And yet, though 
both were free, though the veil 
which had hung between them 
was at last lifted up, and John 
Barrell was made to know that 
Clarinda, had always loved him, the 
author informs us that he has ‘no 
clumsy catastrophe impending, of a 
marriage late in the day between 
an elderly spinster and widower.’ 
He varwen that ‘to the end of their 
cheerful, tranquil, well-spent days, 
they shall be the dearest of friends 
to each other, but nothing more.’ 
Why not? we would humbly ask. 
Why should they refuse the hap- 
piness which is within their ak 
and be content with such a half ex- 
istence? We sincerely hope that 
Clarinda and John Burrell had 
more good common sense than it 
appears the author is inclined to 
give them credit for, and that they 
thankfully accepted the happiness 
offered to them, richly as they de- 
served it, and albeit it came to 
them ‘late in the day.’ 
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It has struck us whilst reading 
this book that the author has been 
accustomed to take his views of life 
rather from books than from the 
study of his fellow-men. His cha- 
racters are deficient in spirit and 
in force; they move too much like 
automatons, talk too much like 
dictionaries; their breath comes 
and goes with the same regular 
pulsation which may be observed in 
that sentimental piece of waxwork 
in Madame Tussaud’s collection. 
Again, he does not endow his 
heroes and heroines sufliciently 
with faults. They have virtues by 
the bushel, and they are not without 
their trials and temptations. But 
what interest do we take in either 
when we know that the natures 
which they assail are so perfect 
that they are sure to be victorious 
over both, almost without a struggle. 
The picture of a human soul where 
faults exist with virtues, and in which 
we are made to witness its struggles, 
its falls, its rising again to do 
battle, its shortcomings, its failures, 
and yet thestrong resolvemaintained 
throughout all its fierce conflicts to 
battle on and leave the victory to 
God: such a picture as this is full 
of meaning and deep instruction to 
us; it calls forth all our sympathies, 
and excites an amount of loving 
admiration which the spectacle of 
an almost perfect nature passing 
scatheless through the world will 
ever fail to call forth. 

It is very plain, also, that the 
writer has yet to become as a little 
child himself, in order to understand 
little children, and reproduce faith- 
fully their characteristics. Anything 
more disagreeably unlike a boy of 
eight years old, or more faithfully re- 
sembling a prig, than Harry Burrell, 
it would be scarcely possible to con- 
ceive. But this is a fault which 
may be amended; and if the writer 
will only be persuaded to leave dead 
letters, and mix for a time with the 
living, struggling, good and evil 
world around him, we have little 
doubt but that his next work 
will be a great advance upon his 
former ones, especially now that he 
has bade farewell, we hens for ever, 
to the ‘modern antiques’ in which 
his soul has hitherto delighted, 
greatly to his own detriment and 
to that of the public. 
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PARLIAMENT, THE PRESS, AND THE WAR. 


T has been rather the fashion in 
the best society, for a few weeks 
past, to say that representative in- 
stitutions and the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of a war are incompatible. 
Even if this were undeniable, it 
might still remain a question 
whether it were worth while to give 
up the House of Commons and the 
Press for the purpose of securing 
the Balance of European Power. 
We venture, however, to think it 
possible that we may accomplish 
the great object we Lave in hand 
without adopting that form of 
government of which Russia, Aus- 
tria, and France offer us such tempt- 
ing examples. To be sure we ex- 
pose our nakedness in a manner 
which the decent mystery of despo- 
tism forbids. Wehavea ‘ribald press,’ 
which held up to all the world the 
misconduct and consequent disasters 
of our affairs in the Crimea long 
before our respectable Government 
knew anything about the matter. 
We have ‘indiscreet’ members of 
Parliament every night asking 
questions and making statements 
about the blunders and defects of 
our military administration, which 
are incontinently telegraphed to 
Petersburg. Well, of course, the 
Czar is greatly comforted by all 
this. Our faithful ally shakes his 
imperial head. Our ‘ally to a certain 
extent’ is deterred from taking a 
cordial and unreserved part with a 
Power which so clamorously and 
eagerly parades its own ignorance 
and incompetence. All despotism 
laughs at our diplomacy. e our- 
selves denounce our whole adminis- 
trative system as a mass of confu- 
sion and corruption. The Emperor 
Nicholas pronounced our boasted 
constitution an unintelligible ab- 
surdity. 

Nevertheless there is something 
to be said on the other side. In the 
first place we were all agreed upon 
the war. It was a popular war; 
it Was an aristocratic war; it was a 
court war. We should have equally 
engaged in this quarrel had there 
been no House of Commons, or no 
House of Lords, or no gracious 
sovereign. With this unanimity 
the country made a fair start. 


They furnished the Executive with 
extraordinary powers and ample 
funds. For nearly nine months the 
Government had the management 
of the war, as little controlled by 
public opinion or parliamentary 
action as if they were the Cabinet 
of Vienna, or St. Petersburgh it- 
self. And if it was only when 
things went wrong that the incon- 
veniences of free institutions began 
to be felt, before we definitel 
condemn free institutions it is we 
to bear in mind this fact. In ex- 
tenuation of ‘a ribald press,’ we 
may venture to urge that its scur- 
rility was mainly instrumental in 
dispelling the profound ignorance of 
the state of affairs in which the 
Government were allowed to re- 
main by their official instructors. 
The army in the Crimea was 
not ‘done to death by slanderous 
tongues,’ but it was languishing and 
melting away under the malign in- 
fluence of routine. That which 
neither the sword of the enemy, nor 
the still more formidable ravages of 
pestilence could effect, had been 
almost accomplished by the course 
of office; and it now stands upon 
solemn record that the first efficient 
succours afforded to a dying army 
were — by that slandered 
press which our generals and con- 
stitutional statesmen would have 
silenced if they could. A fund 
raised by a newspaper, and admi- 
nistered by its agent, supplied those 
pressing wants to which the Govern- 
ment with unlimited means were 
unable to minister. A youn 
English gentlewoman, unhired an 
unrewarded, except indeed by the 
gratitude of her country and the 
admiration of the civilized world, 
volunteered her services to perform 
the most painful duties to suffering 
humanity. A few English gentle- 
men unconnected with the Govern- 
ment, and whose interference was 
frequently repulsed as meddling 
and impertinent, went themselves 
to the scene of misery and mis- 
management, and ‘by personal in- 
spection furnished valuable reports 
and suggestions to the Government. 
By these means much suffering was 
eviated, the spirits of the men 
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were raised, and many lives were 
saved.’ In a word, weare told, from 
authority, that the first real im- 

rovements in the condition of the 

rave defenders of their country 
‘are to be attributed to private 
suggestions, private exertions, and 
private benevolence.’— Report of the 
Sebastopol Committee. 

So much for the contribution of a 
free Press towards the salvation of 
an army upon which the success of 
the war mustdepend. But it seems 
the war would cae gone on better 
without the interference of Parlia- 
ment. Well, it is impossible for us 
to say what grand and comprelen- 
sive schemes of military action have 
been marred by the evil genius of 
debate. But one admission we must 
make; if it had not been for the 
House of Commons, it is pretty cer- 
tain that a treaty of peace would 
have been by this time concluded. 
If the English plenipotentiary had 
had his own way, it is well under- 
stood that, in concurrence with the 
minister of our ally, he would have 
accepted the Russian proposition. 

The Government, and even the 


House of Commons, would gladly 
have made peace, had they not been 
deterred by the fear of public opin- 
ion, more formidable than Russian 


arms. The statesmen who had been 
foremost members of the Govern- 
ment which originated war, openly 
and loudly declared for peace. The 
First Minister significantly inti- 
mated that he kept the door of ac- 
commodation wide open. The Eng- 
lish people then stepped in, and 
peremptorily insisted on its being 
closed. 

This is a remarkable instance of a 
representative government obeying 
the dictate of the nation contrary 
to its own opinion. We may take it 
for granted, that if Queen Victoria 
had been an absolute sovereign, 
like her late Imperial guest, she 
would, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of her wisest councillors, and 
in concert with her allies, have con- 
cluded a treaty of peace on one of 
the bases proposed by the Russian 
plenipotentiary. This brings us to 
the question, whether the Confe- 
rence at Vienna afforded ‘ elements’ 
for a satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute, or whether it was necessary 
to go on with the war? 
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Now, for the purpose of this ar- 
gument, we lay out of consideration 
the important successes in the Sea 
of Azov, and the equally important 
advances of the allies before Sebas- 
topol, which fortunately coincided 
with the determination taken in 
this country to go on with the war. 
Divested of these considerations 
then, what was the state of the case ? 
We assume three propositions. 1. 
That there is such a thing as the 
balance of power. 2. That it is 
worth fighting for. 3. That it was 
wilfully disturbed by Russian ag- 
gression. If these terms are ad- 
mitted, it is plain that we could not 
lay down our arms without having 
taken securities for the future main- 
tenance of the equilibrium, upon 
that point, at least, on which it had 
been assailed, or without acknow- 
ledging that we were unable to 
effeet that end by military means. 
We need hardly observe that the 
question had long ceased to be one 
of mere re-adjustment. The ba- 
lance had in strictness been restored 
as soon as the Russians had retired 
beyond the Pruth; and the only 
ground upon which we could jus- 
tify the invasion of Russian terri- 
tory after that event, was, to ob- 
tain substantial guarantees against 
another Russian invasion of the 
Ottoman empire in Europe. It 
seems to us that the military opera- 
tions of the allies were pointed out 
by the very nature of the question. 
The great fortress of Sebastopol had 
been reared by Russia for the sole 
and obvious purpose of prosecuting 
her designs against Constantinople. 
It was never pretended that the 
Russian empire was vulnerable at 
the southern point of the Crimea; 
or that she had any need, for pur- 

oses of defence, of a navy in the 

lack Sea requiring to be covered 
by such enormous works. It is 
manifest then that a war undertaken 
for the purpose of vindicating the 
integrity of Constantinople, could 
not be brought to an adequate ter- 
mination while the seaward batteries 
of Sebastopol were left stand- 
ing. We have always expressed 
Demolish Sebastopol, 
either by treaty or by arms; but 
until that is done, either the one 
way or the other, it is idle to talk of 
a safe or honourable peace. The 
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meaning of these words is, Sebasto- 
pol must fall, And the strong sense 
of the people of England, free from 
the maze and falachood of diplo- 
macy, has found that out. 

Our last number concluded with 
some remarks on the short-sighted 
and selfish attempt of the Opposition 
to convert the abortive Conference 
into political capital; and that at- 
tempt being defeated, we informed 
our readers that the question in 
which the country was interested 
would be discussed in the adjourned 
debate. The prospect of that de- 
bate ara ing with the important 
successes in the Crimea, the in- 
telligence of which arrived in Eng- 
land during the Whitsun recess, de- 
termined the hesitating policy of the 
Government. The Vienna Con- 
ference was finally closed, warlike 
operations were resumed withvigour, 
and the purposeof the Parliamentary 
movement being thus attained, Mr. 
Lowe’s motion, which had been 
framed for the purpose of giving ex- 
pression to the public opinion, be- 
came needless. The Peelites, though 
sorely pressed by the watoward 
events in the Sea of Azov, were too 
good tacticians to be entirely dis- 
comfited, and retreated in pretty 
good order. Sir James Graham, 
passing lightly over the point relied 
on in the former debate, the ade- 
quacy, namely, of the Russian pro- 
position, was content to rest the 
weight of his case against the war 
on the fickleness of popular favour ; 
on the fact that former wars had 
failed to effect their object, and had 
sometimes evenended in ignominious 
peace, and on the alarming prospect, 
that if we undertook to restrain the 
ambition of Russia, we must be con- 
tent for future years to keep up an 
undiminished naval force, a military 
establishment nearly to the war 
complement, and an army of reserve ; 
an exaggeration which called to 
mind the awful picture which he 
drew a few weeks before of the tre- 
mendous consequences which must 
follow the investigations of the 
Sebastopol Committee. But the 
plain answer was that the armed 
peace which Sir James Graham de- 
scribed would have been necessar 
had the war been concluded accord- 
ing to his advice, after only half ac- 
complishing its object. e only 
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mode of dispensing with the necessity 
of keeping up large armaments in 
time of peace is to go on with war 
until we are in a condition to obtain 
valid securities against a future out- 
break of the same quarrel. Mr. Cob- 
den, rashly departing from his former 
strong position of feetotal peace, 
took up the slippery ground of 
temperate war. a should have 
confined yourselves to naval opera- 
tions, said the great apostle of the 
Peace Society. This shallow notion 
is very much in favour with the un- 
thinking and half-hearted supporters 
of the war. We are not a military 
nation they say, but we are a great 
naval power. Now, it is rather 
strange to assert that the nation of 
Marlborough and Wellington has no 
pretension to rank as a military 
power. From the day of Agincourt to 
that of Waterloo, we have been en- 
gaged in numerous wars with the 
greatest military power of modern 
times, and have waged them on no 
unequal terms. Nor have we always 
been indebted for success to the sur- 
passing genius of our captains. 
Civil genius has sometimes infused 
its vigour into a service which was 
not derected by any extraordinary 
professional talent. Lord Chatham 
conducted a war for seven years by 
sea and land, in both hemispheres, 
first against France, and subse- 
quently aguinst France and Spain 
combined, with a success and glo 
which have never been surpassed. 
Yet Prince Ferdinand, the Marquis 
of Granby, Lord Albemarle, Lord 
Amherst, and General Monckton, 
were none of them officers of dis- 
tinguished ability. We do not ad- 
vert to Wolfe, because his fame 
rests on a single achievement, which 
if unsuccessful, would have left him 
the reputation of a rash and un- 
skilful commander. How has our 
vast Indian Empire been obtained ? 
By military conquest alone. How 
did we acquire, and how do we keep 
Gibraltar and Malta, the most im- 
yan military posts in Europe? 
et we have never recruited our 
armies by the conscription, the only 
means by which the continental 
sovereigns can keep their standards 
in the field. Itis very true that our 
people are not fond of playing at 
ee we make a sorry exhi- 
bition at a review as compared with 
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the array of military despotism; 
but when the stern rough work of 
war is to be done, we have thousands 
of the worthiest sons of labour 
coming forward to fight the battles 
of their country. 

We do not of course deny that 
wherever naval operations are 
available, we should prefer that arm 
in which our great superiority is un- 
questionable ; but to say that we are 
to carry on every war in the same 
manner, whether great or small, 
whether we are to bring a King 
Bomba to his senses, or to curb the 
rapacity of a mighty Czar, is simply 
absurd. Suppose we were to have 
acted according to the suggestion of 
Mr. Cobden, and others who echo 
his opinions on this point! 

It is now pretty well understood, 
that a successful attack upon either 
of the great naval arsenals of Russia 
in the Baltic or the Gulf of Finland 
by the allied fleets, is reduced to a 
bare possibility. Success must be 


attended with enormous loss, and 
failure would leave the coasts of 
France and England, exposed to 


insult from a Russian squadron. 
The fleets in the Black Sea have as 
yet been unable to act offensively 
opens the works of Sebastopol. 

ey have indeed made some inm- 
portant conquests in the Sea of 
Azov, but of what value would these 
conquests have been, unless we 
could retain them by means of 
military occupation? But it is said 
that we have established a blockade 
of the whole of the enemy’s sea- 
board ; that his ships of war dare 
not quit their secure anchorage ; 
that his merchant ships are inter- 
cepted by our cruisers; and that 
his commerce is utterly ruined. 
True: but the questions is, will 
these operations conduct us to the 
safe and honourable peace of which 
we hear so much? Which would 
endure longest,—the passive re- 
sistance of Russia, or the blockade 
of the allies? Russia can exist 
without her trade, and it is noto- 
rious that commercial considera- 
tions are of small account in the 
iron policy of St. Petersburg. The 
war might go on in this normal 
state for years, without advancing 
the question of the balance of power 
a single stage. But would the neu- 
tral powers submit to an eternal 
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blockade? In our opinion a war 
conducted on such a_ principle 
would be an abuse of the law of 
nations, and moreover we believe 
that we ourselves, impatient of such 
an intolerable restraint, should be 
the first to break it. Great nations, 
said a great authority, cannot carry 
onlittle wars; andwhen England and 
France combine to maintain the in- 
dependence of Europe against the 
designs of universal dominion, they 
must ee forth all their united 
strength. 

Again, it is impatiently asked, 
why do we not shake off the alliance 
of Austria, ‘our ally to a certain 
extent,’ according to the new diplo- 
matic definition of our Prime 
Minister? The simple answer is, 
that this is merely a war for the 
balance of power, an object in which 
Austria is necessarily as much inte- 
rested as we are; surely therefore 
it is of importance to conciliate the 
support of a first-rate power, and to 
satisfy her that the belligerent allies 
have no other or ulterior object. But, 
as we endeavoured to show in a pre- 
vious article, it should be considered 
that the position of Austria is very 
different from that of the Western 
Powers. France and England may 
retire at any moment from this war 
without substantial loss, and with 
no apprehension of reprisals. Aus- 
tria, however, with an open frontier, 
would be left to the vengeance of 
her exulting neighbour. Her terri- 
tory would unquestionably be in- 
vaded, and an comes battle 
fought, there is nothing to prevent 
the triumphant army of the Czar 
from marching straight upon Vienna. 
Alexander can rely upon the fidelity 
and obedience of all his vast do- 
minions; but Francis Joseph ex- 
tends his rule over a variety of races, 
strangers to each other, and united 
only in disaffection to himself. It 
was only the other day that he 
was forced to call in the aid of the Rus- 
sian legions to suppress a rebel- 
lion which his own armies could 
not or would not put down ; and that 
Russian agency which penetrates al- 
most every capital, and almost every 
court in Europe, could soon fan the 
smouldering embers of insurrection 
in Hungary or amongst the Mi- 
lanese. e think therefore some 
allowance should be made for the 
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caution of Austrian policy, in the 
midst of considerations which do 
not find any place in the counsels 
of the ee Ba allies. So far 
therefore from thinking the Aus- 
trian alliance useless and cumber- 
some, we deem it an essential object 
to keep a first-rate power, which 
can bring half a million of bayonets 
into the field, in the position of 
armed neutrality, if we cannot 
obtain its active co-operation. 

We hope our readers are not quite 
tired of the Sebastopol Committee, 
as we wish to make a few remarks 
on the Report with which it has 
closed its long session. After every 
attempt to prevent the appointment 
of this Committee had been frus- 
trated, its enemies were unsparing 
in their criticisms upon the desultory 
character of its proceedings, and 
eager in their predictions that it 
would be productive of no result. 

The Committee were well aware 
of the difficulty of their task : while 
on the one hand they were desirous 
that the investigation should be full 
and searching, they were on the 
other justly careful to avoid crimi- 
nating any person who was not 
before them to answer for his con- 
duct, or to pursue topics which high 
considerations of policy warned them 
to avoid. Yet, in the result, they 
have been enabled to present a 
Report, not, as they themselves ad- 
mit, so satisfactory as it might have 
been but for the causes referred to, 
but we must say a bold, honest, and 
discriminating judgment. 

The inquiry naturally separated 
itself into two heads; the one re- 
lating to the conduct of departments 
at home, the other to that of depart- 
ments abroad whose duty it has 
been to administer to the wants of 
the army. Some preliminary re- 
marks, however, are made on the 
improvidence and ignorance of the 
Government in ordering the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea. They knew 
nothing about the strength of the 

arrison, the extent or nature of the 

ortifications of Sebastopol. The 
Duke of Newcastle estimated the 
former at 30,000 men, Sir James 
Graham at 70,000, Admiral Dundas 
at 120,000. The Prime Minister 
thought the place would fall imme- 
diately by a coup de main. The 
Minister of War calculated that the 
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wom | after destroying the fortress, 
would winter in the town or return 
to the more agreeable shores of the 
Bosphorus. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty was quite sure that the 
order for the expedition was given 
at the right time, and was executed 
at the right time. 

We venture to think, however, 
that inasmuch as censure upon the 
Government is implied for their 
undertaking an expedition with such 
imperfect information, it does not 
fall with much weight. It seldom 
happens that an expedition is under- 
taken with very accurate information 
as to the resources of the enemy and 
his means of resistance. It is pro- 
bable if the Government had waited 
until this hour, they would not have 
been much wiser as to the state of 
Sebastopol. It comes, then, to this 
simple question—Was the reduction 
of Sebastopol a chief object? We 
must unhesitatingly answer in the 
affirmative. Upon this point, there- 
fore, we can find no fault with the 
Administration. The obvious and 
almost fatal blunder which they 
committed was in assuming a certain 
result without data upon which they 
could rest their calculations, and 
risking the very existence of the 
army upon that assumption. 

When war was fairly commenced, 
it was found that the War Depart- 
ment would not work. Having 
fallen into desuetude for forty years, 
all its machinery was, as might 
have been expected, out of order. 
It had become entangled with 
other departments in such a manner 
that no clear, direct, united action 
could be obtained. This fact was 
brought to the notice of the 
Cabinet by the War Minister him- 
self, but nothing was done. The 
Cabinet dispersed for the vacation, 
and held no meeting from the middle 
of August to the middle of October. 
And the first decisive ~" that sub- 
sequently appeared to have been 
taken, was a formal representation 
by one of his most important col- 
leagues to the Prime Minister, of the 
incompetency of the Minister at 
War. Notwithstanding all this, the 
inefficient W ar Office remained unre- 
formed with the incompetent War 
Minister at the head of it. And if 
this was not enough, the difficulties 
of the Administration at home were 
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aggravated by the unaccountable 
negligence of the authorities abroad 
in failing to communicate the real 
state of affairs. The Duke of New- 
castle, to do him justice, struggled 
hard with the obstacles which beset 
him. He did his best according to 
the measure of his capacity. But if 
the mismanagement of the Duke 
was such as to justify his removal 
from office, anda parliamentary vote 
of censure upon the Administration 
of which he was a member, what are 
we to think of Lord Raglan, if the 
following paragraph of the Report 
is true? 

The evidence, moreover, shows that 
the Duke was long left in ignorance, or 
was misinformed respecting the progress 
of affairs in the East. He was not, 
until a late period, made acquainted 
with the state of the hospitals at Scutari, 
and the horrible mode in which the sick 
and wounded were conveyed from Bala- 
klava to the Bosphorus. Lord Aberdeen 
has significantly observed, that the Go- 
vernment were left in ignorance longer 
than they ought to have been of the 
real state of matters in the East. The 
Ministers (he says) were informed of the 
condition of the army from public papers 
and private sources long before they 
heard it officially, and not hearing it 
officially, they discredited the rumours 
around them, Thus, whilst the whole 
country was dismayed by reports, and 
was eagerly looking for some gleam of 
official intelligence, the Cabinet, accord- 
ing to the statement of Ministers, was 
in darkness, 


It is plain that the Committee 
have abstained from passing a spe- 
cific censure on Lord Raglan only 
because that officer has not yet had 
an opportunity of being heard in his 
defence. But we hope the day will 
come when the Field-Marshal will 
be called upon to explain these cir- 
cumstances ; and that no militar 
success or good fortune will be 7 
lowed to condone a neglect of duty 
which has éost thousands of valuable 
lives and millions of money, besides 
almost ruining the expedition, and 
bringing discredit on the English 
name. 

We have not space to follow this 
valuable Report through all its de- 
tails. The Ordnance Department, 
the Commissariat Service in all its 
branches, both at home and abroad, 
the Transports, the Hospitals, are 
each reviewed, and successively 
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undergo the vigorous and searching 
criticism of the Committee. The 
Report was the product of unani- 
mous assent, with the exception of 
the principal paragraph in the sum- 
mary, which censures the Adminis- 
tration for having ordered the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea. This 
paragraph was carried by the casting 
vote of the Chairman, who, in con- 
junction with Mr. Layard, en- 
deavoured also to insert a passage 
eondemnatory of Lord Raglan. We 
agree with the minority on the first 
point, and with the majority on the 
second. Considering the object of 
the war, we cannot but think that 
the Government went straight to 
the point when they determined on 
attacking the great fortress which 
was a standing menace to Constanti- 
nople. The allied fleets might have 
bombarded Odessa —their armies 
might have overrun Bessarabia, and 
occupied Georgia, but neither of 
these movements, except perhaps 
the first, would have alrened the 
Western Powers a step nearer the 
object of the war. Sebastopol is 
the point upon which the whole of 
our energies ought to be concen- 
trated; and if this war is to have an 
adequate result, SeBasToPoL MUST 
FALL. Mr. Roebuck is about to ask 
the House to confirm the bare de- 
cision of their Committee upon the 
only question on which they were 
really divided. But we are much 
mistaken if both the House and the 
country are not ofa different opinion. 

We have left but little space to 
chronicle the progress of that move- 
ment which had assumed a some- 
what formidable aspect at the close 
of last month. After the rehearsal 
at Drury-lane, the Administrative 
Reformers have made their appear- 
ance on the boards of the House of 
Commons. We cannot compliment 
them on the success of their per- 
formance. In the first place, their 
leader proposed to lay his foundation 
upon such loose and exaggerated 
language, that no man who weighed 
facts could agree to it. How could 
the House of Commons tell their 
constituents that they viewed with 
alarm the state of the nation, when 
it was notorious that the nation 
continued to advance in its career 
of prosperity, hardly, if at all, 
checked by the vast burdens of the 
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war in which it was engaged? And, 
supposing there was any ground for 
such an assertion, what sort of pru- 
dence would that have been which 
selected such a moment to announce 
to Europe the alarming fact? Surely 
we can reform our administrative 
service without asserting such a 
monstrous hyperbole as that its 
abuses have brought us to the 
brink of ruin! Such an over- 
statement of the case was just cal- 
culated to produce a reaction, and 
to prevent the practical correction 
of the abuses which really exist. 
And so it proved. The House of 
Commons, which was willing to 
affirm a moderate proposition com- 
mensurate with the truth, was so 
revolted by the extravagance of 
Mr. Layard’s motion, that they 
rejected it by an overwhelming 
majority; and thus sincere and 
rational reformers have not only 
been disappointed in their hope of 
obtaining a practical investigation 
of a very important question, but 
have been forced into a position of 
apparent hostility to the object of 
the movement. Nor did the amend- 
ment of Sir E. B. Lytton afford 
them a safe refuge from the extra- 
vagance of Mr. Layard. The 
Baronet’s resolution was little more 
than an echo of a paragraph in the 
Queen’s speech at the opening of 
the session of 1854, and therefore 
could not, of course, provoke any 
difference of opinion. 

If Mr. Layard and Mr. Lindsay 
are to be taken as specimens of the 
class of men who should be substi- 
tuted for those at present in the 
direction of public affairs, it must 
be owned that the cause of Admi- 
nistrative Reform is not much re- 
commended by such a prospect. 
From gentlemen who demand a 
change of men on the ground of 
deficiency in knowledge and habits 
of business, one would expect at 
least accuracy and candour in the 
statement of facts. But we must 
again warn Mr. Layard that his 
vigour and ability will be seriously 
impaired if they are accompanied 
by habitual inaccuracy. The mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, without, we are 
convinced, the least intention to 


garble or suppress the truth, has 
an unhappy infirmity of blunder- 
detail. If 
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ever it behoved him to have 
been cautious and well-advised in 
his facts, it was in the statement 
of the case upon which he founded 
his attack upon the public offices, 
the appointments to the public ser- 
vice, and the dispensation of minis- 
terial patronage. Yet whenever he 
quitted the field of general charges, 
and condescended to go into par- 
ticulars, his facts were disputed, and 
for the most part disproved. It is not 
very pleasant to listen to Mr. 
Frederick Peel, but having heard 
Mr. Layard, we felt bound to hear 
the other side, and we must say that 
Red Tape had for once the advan- 
tage. till, notwithstanding Mr. 
Layard’s attacks, and Mr. Peel's 
defence, our opinion remains un- 
shaken, that the military, diploma- 
tic, and consular services do stand 
in need of radical reform. But 
_— opinion will in vain be 
rought to bear upon these 
grievances unless there are discre- 
tion and knowledge to give it a 
practical direction. Mr. Lindsay, 
too, the man of business par excel- 
lence, who loudly proclaims that he 
is the successful manager of a great 
mercantile concern, undertook to 
exemplify the mismanagement of 
the Admiralty. But every one of 
his cases received a complete, and 
of course most exulting, answer from 
Sir Charles Wood, Nothing con- 
vinces us more of the sincerit 
of these men, as well as of their 
unsophistication in the hackneyed 
ways of politicians, than their 
venturing on facts, which an expe- 
rienced performer always avoids 
when he can. Facts ean always be 
denied, explained, or turned aside 
by the dexterity of office. It is 
most hazardous therefore to rely on 
such materials as the groundwork 
for attack on old and complicated 
abuses. This great question must 
be taken up by men of authority, 
experience, and good sense, before 
it can arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The subject is, indeed, as yet 
very imperfectly developed. Eve 
man sees and feels that the Admi- 
nistration, from the highest to the 
lowest offices, with the exception of 
some particular departments, is defi- 
cient in the energy and ability 
which the resources of the country, 
if they had fair play, could undoubt- 
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edly supply. It is not a petty 
question whether a subaltern was 
promoted without merit, or whether 
a ship was sent to Newcastle which 
ought to have been sent to Ports- 
mouth. Our system of party govern- 
ment lies at the root of the evil. 
Sir E. B. Lytton, in his able speech, 
touched upon this point; the con- 
clusion, however, which we draw 
from the premises is very opposite 
to that of the distinguished baronet. 
But it would require more space 
than we can at present afford to 
enter upon a branch of the argu- 
ment so extensive as this. We 
may, perhaps, make the attempt in 
a future number. 

We have experienced a momen- 
tary check in the great operation of 
the war. The gallant attempt to 
carry those tremendous’ works 
which, if possessed, would give the 
allies the command of the southern 
side of Sebastopol, has for the pre- 
sent failed. Itis not our province 
to criticise the generalship of officers 
who have been several months be- 
fore the place. We must, never- 
theless, confess we should be glad to 
hear that the allies had determined 
upon the sure, though perhaps 
slow operation, by investment, re- 
serving for a later stage or a favour- 
able opportunity the desperate ad- 
venture of an assault. To what 
pares were our recent conquests 
in the Sea of Azov, if they were not 
subsidiary to the regular movements 
of a siege? We are informed by 
the best authority that Sebastopol, 
even if taken by storm (the practi- 
cability of which is greatly doubted), 
could not be occupied, the whole 

lace being mined. If the lives of 

rave men are to be sacrificed, 
surely it would be better to attack 
the relieving army in the field, 
whom we might expect to encounter 
at an advantage, than persevere in 
the rash, and oabahie vain at- 
tempt to carry stone walls by the 
bayonet. Meanwhile we cannot 
but wish that our Government 
would follow the example of our 
ally, by relieving Lord Raglan from 
the chief command. 


Surely it has by this time been. 
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made sufficiently manifest that our 
general has not the energy, the 
promptitude, and capacity, which 
are required for such an arduous 
and responsible position. Both in 
the field and in the camp he. has 
been sufficiently tried, and found 
wanting. The greatest qualities of 
a commander are discernment and 
decision in improving advantages. 
History affords us numerous ex- 
amples of victories thrown away 
because the general who achieved 
them did not know how to turn 
them to account. The battle of the 
Alma was won, not by the skill of 
the commander, but by the deter- 
mined valour of his troops. Lord 
Raglan deserves neither praise nor 
blame for that action. He found 
the enemy in position to dispute his 
road to Debektenel. and he drove 
them from that position. It is now 
admitted, on all hands, that if he had 
marched straight upon Sebastopol, 
instead of tarrying on the field of 
battle, the place must have fallen by 
acoup de main. The earthworks, 
which up to this time have checked 
his approaches, were all thrown up 
after the action of the Alma; and 
the garrison, not then half-manned, 
was reinforced by the intense ac- 
tivity of the Russians during those 
two previous days of inaction on the 
part of ourarmy. The mismanage- 
ment of the camp amounts to positive 
imbecility. While the reporters of 
the London newspapers knew that 
everything was going wrong, the 
Field-Marshal appears to have 
known nothing about the matter. 
No precaution was taken against 
probable disaster—no provision even 
was made for common necessaries. 
Commissariat, transport, hospitals, 
which should have Sees regulated 
by the directing will of one compre- 
hensive mind, were abandoned to 
helpless, hopeless distraction. Yet 
the Government, it would seem, are 

uite content to leave the fate of 
the expedition, and the safety of 
our noble army, in the hands of a 
chief who, however gallant as a 
soldier, and amiable in his private 
character, is of proved incompetence 
for supreme command. 
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